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PEEFAOE. 

This book is divided, on purely pedagogical grounds, 
into two parts. Part I is designed as a beginner's 
manual, and embodies those ideas of method which com- 
mend themselves to the author after some fifteen years of 
constant attention to the subject I am of the opinion 
that learners who have passed the age of childhood should 
have grammar-lessons from the first, or at least after a 
sufficient preliminary drill upon pronunciation. At the 
same time it has to be remembered that the object of 
study is the language, not the grammar. The latter is 
only the means to an end. The learner should accord- 
ingly begin at once to read, hear and use the language, 
letting the grammatical text-book save his time by sys- 
tematizing his knowledge and showing him what to look 
for. This means that the beginner's grammar-lessons 
should deal only with matters that are of fundamental 
importance and should avoid all confusing details. And 
the knowledge gained should be applied at once in the 
reading, memorizing and repetition of appropriate exer- 
cises upon the language. 

Part I of this work, therefore, aims to present the fun- 
damental facts of the grammar without omitting anything 
necessary, or including anything unnecessary, to a bird's- 
eye view of the subject such as will fit the learner to begin 
reading easy prose. All minutiae of grammatical scholar- 

iii 
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ship, word-lists that do not need to be learned, and syn- 
tactical principles that can best be studied in connection 
with the reading of literature, are postponed to Part IL 
The order of presentation is that usually followed in 
scientific grammars, it being my conviction that for stu- 
dents who have reached the high-school age, a systematic 
treatise has decided advantages over a lesson-book in 
which the matter is presented in arbitrary installments. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the exercises, since 
it is here, as it seems to me, that the existing grammars 
fail to meet the present demand. What the learner of a 
living language most needs to develop is a sensitive and 
trustworthy feeling for the language. This is of more 
importance than anything else, whatever the object in 
view may be — whether speaking, writing, reading, or 
scholarship. From this it follows that he should occupy 
his mind and store his memory with nothing but natural 
forms of expression as they occur in use. Anything else 
is not German. He should be taught that the sentence, 
not the word, is the real unit of language, and that he 
must learn German by learning sentences such as Germans 
use. He should not waste his time upon mechanical 
Ollendornian preparations, such as are never heard or 
seen outside the school-room, nor should he get the idea 
that he can make German of his own by piecing together 
words with the help of his grammar and dictionary. Hi3 
task, and his ideal of progress, should be simply to repro- 
duce, orally and in writing, what he hears and reads; 
first to reproduce it intelligently, with the aid of his 
grammar, and then to reproduce it frequently, until it 
becomes second nature. This means that for a long time 
his efforts at translating from English into German 
should be confined to easy variations upon a German 
original I am fully persuaded that the disconnected, 
vacuous, often puerile, sentences with which the most of 
the school grammars require the beginner to concern 
himself, do more harm than good. They blight the sense 
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for idiom, lead to mechanical habits of translating, which 
are difficult to break up, and furnish nothing valuable for 
the memory to appropriate. 

I have tried, therefore, to prepare a series of graduated 
exercises, containing nothing that is not at least decent 
every-day German, and to give them a small measure of 
connected human interest. The task was difficult on 
account of the necessary limitations of vocabulary and 
grammatical gradation. Not being to the manner born 
in German, I have submitted the exercises to various 
German friends, among whom I am under special obliga- 
tions to Mr. Ernst Voss, Mr. E. H. Mensel and Mr. E. C. 
Eoedder, of the University of Michigan. Kemediable 
defects which may have escaped these gentlemen, as well 
as myself, I shall be glad to correct as they are pointed 
out to me. Mr. Mensel and Mr. Eoedder have also read 
the proofs of Part H. 

Part II is devoted to the less fundamental matters of 
grammatical scholarship, and is meant to be used for sys- 
tematic study, and for reference, in connection with the 
reading of German authors. For reasons that are implied 
in what is said above, it contains no exercises. After the 
essentials of the grammar as set forth in Part I are thor- 
oughly mastered, further progress will best be insured, 
for some time to come, by systematic grammar-lessons 
illustrated and enforced from day to day by thorough 
drill upon the text read. I am strongly of the opinion 
that this drill ought to be carried on chiefly, if not entirely, 
in the German language. The pupil's time is better spent 
in learning to express himself, under the guidance and 
stimulus of the teacher's questions, about that which he 
is reading, and which has for him a living interest, than 
in translating out-of-the-way indigestible sentences from 
English into German. The translation of connected Eng- 
lish into German belongs to a later stage of study than 
that of which I now speak, and should presuppose a con- 
siderable time spent in reading. 
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In the preparation of Part II I have of course profited 
by the labors of preceding grammarians, among whom I 
owe special acknowledgments to Andresen, Blatz, Brandt, 
Heyse, von Jagemann, Krause, Sanders, Vernaleken. 
Whitney, Wunderlich and Wustmann. While the exam- 
ples of Part I are from the language of every-day life, 
those of Part IE are mainly from the classics. I have 
relied for them primarily upon my own reading and 
notes, and secondarily upon the Grimm Dictionary ; but 
I have not scrupled to borrow a needed illustration from 
any of my predecessors. It may not be superfluous to 
remark that my work is not a historical nor a comparative 
grammar, but a grammar of late modern German. I have 
indulged but sparingly in historical commentary, and 
hardly at all in comparisons from other languages than 
English. I have, however, for pedagogical reasons that I 
trust will be generally approved, drawn attention from 
the first to the subject of cognates. Throughout my aim 
has been c practical'; that is, I have purposed to make a 
serviceable working grammar for students and teachers, 
and have subordinated all other considerations to that 
purpose. 

0. T. 
University of Michigan, 
June, 1895, 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In this second edition of my German Grammar I have 
incorporated a large number of new exercises the most 
of which, but not all, were published a year ago in a 
supplementary pamphlet. Incidentally, of course, I have 
corrected such errors and defects as have been brought 
to my attention, and I take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to the many teachers (it would be difficult 
to name them all) who have favored me with helpful 
suggestions. In preparing the additional exercises it 
seemed to me highly important to avoid expanding the 
special vocabularies or introducing new ones. Thus 
restricted in the use of words I found it necessary to 
make use of disconnected sentences ; but I have taken 
great care, in conformity with the views expressed above, 
that these sentences should exhibit only natural forms 
of expression. In order to make room for the additions 
desired without increasing the size of the book I have 
omitted the grammatical colloquies at the end of Part I; 
but any teacher who desires to make use of the omitted 
exercises can obtain them in pamphlet form from the 

publishers. 

C. T 

New York, June, 1898. 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

PART FIRST. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. German and English. German and English are sister 
languages. Both are descended from a language spoken, 
centuries before the Christian era, by a European people 
whose exact place of abode is not known with certainty. 
In time this people spread far and wide over north-central 
Europe, and there its various tribes became known to 
the Romans under the collective name of Germani. In 
the fifth century, A. D., Qermani from the northwestern 
lowlands occupied Britain and introduced there their 
own language, which came to be known as 'English.' 
The descendants of the continental Germani that have re- 
mained in the old home now speak various languages, of 
which the most important is the one called ' German ' by 
us, but Deutsch by those who use it. It is the language 
of the entire German Empire, of a large part of Austria 
and Switzerland, and of numerous colonies. 

1. Deutsch is the same word as our 'Dutch/ but the 
latter term has come to be applied exclusively to the 
language of Holland. Dutch is not German, nor a dialect 
of German, but a distinct language. 

2. Owing to this common origin German and English 
have in common a great many words that belonged to the 
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language from which both have descended. Such words 
are called ' cognates.' Cognates may resemble each other 
closely in form and meaning, or they may not Thus the 
German word Bruder is cognate with brother and means 
brother, while Baum is cognate with beam, but means tree. 

3. On the other hand, in spite of this common origin, 
German grammar seems at first to have little resemblance 
to English grammar. This is because English has lost 
nearly all of those grammatical distinctions which were 
once common to both languages, whereas German has 
preserved them much more fully. 

2. The German Alphabet. The Germans often print their 
language in Roman letters like those employed for Eng- 
lish ; more commonly, however, they use the so-called 
' German ' characters, w T hich developed out of the Roman 
previous to the invention of printing. The letters and 
their German names are as follows : 



German 
form. 


Soman 
form. 


German 
name. 


German 
form. 


Roman 
form. 


German 
name. 


5tt,o 


A, a 


ah 


% n 


N, n 


en 


33, b 


B, b 


bay 


£>,o 


0, o 


oh 


6,c 


C, c 


tsay 


%V 


P. P 


pay 


2>,b 


D, d 


day 


£l,q 


Q, q 


koo 


<5, e 


E, o 


ay 


8t,t 


R, r 


er (very) 


8f.f 


F, f 


eff 


@»fi« 


S, 8 


ess 


®,9 


G o 


gay 


%t 


T, t 


tay 


M 


H, h 


bah 


U, u 


U, u 


oo 


2, i 


I, i 


ee 


*,» 


V,v 


f ow (fowl) 


&i 


J. J 


yot 


S,w 


W,w 


vay 


ft, I 


K,k 


kali 


X, £ 


X, x 


ix 


*, I 


L,l 


el 


d, 9 


Y,y 


ipsilon 


a» f m 


M,m 


em 


S> a 


Z, z 


teet 



1. Of the two forms f and 3, the latter, called * final */ 
is used at the end of a word, or of a stem-syllable ; else- 
where the 'long s,' is used. Thus: ba&, the, baSfelbe, the 
same; n>eife, wise,. but 933et$f»ett, wisdom. 
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a. The form $ is used also in foreign words and proper 
names before other consonants than p or t ; thus ^reSbtjter, 
3)i$cour$, SiSmarcf, but SRefoeft, 2Kt)ftif. 

2. To the above list of alphabetic characters should be 
added: (1) the digraphs d) = cn > # = <&, ng = ng, ^f = pt 
p§ = ph, | = ss, tlj = th, and fc = tz; (2) the trigraph fdj = sch ; 

(3) the diphthongs at = ai, ou = au, ct = ei, eu = eu, and 

(4) the umlauts & = a or », o = o or oe, ii = u or ue, and 
flu = au or seu. 

a. The digraphs, trigraph and diphthongs are named 
by combining the names of their component parts (thus 
d) is called tsay-hah) ; the umlauts by pronouncing the 
sounds they denote, or by saying ' a«umlaut,' ' o«umlaut/ 
etc. They are also called 'modified a/ 'modified o/ etc. 

3. The character §, called ess-tset, takes the place of f$ 
at the end of a word and of ff before t or after a long 
vowel or a diphthong; thus, hriffen, to know, but toujgte, 
knew, and idj toti% I know; ©dju§, shot (with short it), 
plural ©djtiffe, but %v$,foot (with long u), plural gtige. Li 
Roman letters § appears variously as ss, sz or Iz. The 
official rules (see below) prescribe Is. 

3. Orthography. There has long been in German, as in 
English, more or less difference of usage in the spelling of 
certain words and classes of words. In recent years sev- 
eral of the German governments have adopted official rules 
regulating doubtful points. This official spelling is taught 
in the schools and has made its way largely into books 
and journals, though the older spelling is also in very 
general use. This grammar will follow the rules of the 
Prussian spelling-book. (See Appendix L) 

4. Initial Capitals. German, like English, uses a capital 
letter at the beginning of sentences, lines of poetry, direct 
quotations, proper nouns and most adjectives derived from 
them, and adjectives of title. The important principles 
peculiar to German are as follows : 

1. Every noun and word used as a noun begins with a 
capital; as bad $an8, the house; ba$ <5dj5ne, the beautiful; 
bad ©eben, giving / etroaS ®utt$, something good. 
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a. But a noun-form not used substantively takes a small 
initial; as Slbenb, evening, but abenbfl, in the evening; tyaax, 
pair, but em paax SOttnuten, a few minutes. The same is true 
of nouns forming a part of certain phrases ; as XeU, part, 
but teilnel)men, participate; ©tatt, place, but ftattftnben, take 
place. 

2. The pronoun ©te, meaning you, and its possessive Sty, 
meaning your, are given a capital to distinguish them from 
fte, they or she, and tljr, their or her. The rule applies to all 
the case-forms of ©te and Qfyr, but not to the reflexive fidj. 
With regard to bit, thou, bein, thy, and their case-forms, 
usage varies ; but they should at any rate be capitalized 
in letters. 

3. Adjectives denoting nationality take a small initial ; 
as bic beutfdje ©prad)e, the German language; t>a& amerttanifdjc 
Soil, the American people. 

5. Syllabication. Words are divided at the end of a 
line in accordance with the following principles : 

1. Between two vowels any simple consonantal sign, or 
any combination (except ng) denoting a simple conso- 
nantal sound, goes with the following voweL Examples : 
ge*bett, fetyn, Ia*djen, grfcgett, l)a*fdjen, rei^en, £e*$e, ©tfUbte; 
but ftn*gen, i>mt*ger. 

2. Of two or more consonants occurring between two 
vowels only the last goes with the following voweL 
Examples: Sitter, 9ty*fet, f ratten, &naf^e or ftno&pe, 
©tittle (for ©titofe, A being always resolved into hi). 

3. Excepted from these rules are (1) compounds, which 
should keep their parts intact, and (2) cases in which a 
strict application of the rules would result in breaking 
up a natural sound-group ; thus bar4n, not ba*rut, therein ; 
23aum*aft, not 33au*maft, branch of a tree; ge*j)flegt, not 
gepfclegt, from pflegett. So also one writes ^rUfofe, 3lf*tro* 
nom, 9Ri*tro*ffop , 3)i*jtinf4ion. 

6. Punctuation. The ordinary marks of punctuation 
are the same in German as in English, but the comma is 
used more freely to set off subordinate clauses of all 
kinds. The hyphen is a double stroke (*) and is employed, 
in addition to the uses familiar in English, to take the 
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place of a suppressed member of a compound ; thus Sanb* 
unb SBafjerttere, land-animals and water-animals. In ordinary 
compounds the hyphen is not used ; e. g., f^enflerfd^etbe, 
window-pane. Quotation-marks ordinarily appear thus : 
„@nbe gut, atteS gut", alTs well that ends well. Emphasis is 
indicated by spaced type ; e. g., bebenfe crfl ba$ 335 1 e, batui 
ba$ 333 a r u m , think first of the how, then of the why. 

7. The German Script. There is a peculiar script, or 
written alphabet, which is employed by most Germans in 
their ordinary writing, though they also read and write 
the Roman script. The letters are as follows : * 

Capital. Small. Roman. Capital. Small. Roman. Capital. Small. Roman. 




/C 




^6/ 



s^/ 





zr 



^tS 






C^&^slW' 



s^ZS 





*^&> s4T 



^*i& ~^cr- 



£? 




& 



^y 



■VT 



* It is not at all important that a beginner learn the German script at 
onoe, though he should certainly learn it sooner or later. Script texts tor 
practice in reading will be found in an Appendix. 



6 PRONUNCIATION. 

PKONUNCIATION. 

8. The Standard. Since German has a long history 
and is spoken over a large area, the pronunciation of the 
language naturally varies considerably in different local- 
ities. This is especially true of the uneducated, whose 
local dialects differ greatly from one another and from 
the speech of the educated. The standard at which a 
student should aim is not the dialeci of any one locality, 
but rather the average pronunciation of educated Ger- 
mans, as heard in their use of the Schriflsprache, or 
standard literary language. This language, as printed, 
is substantially the same everywhere. In pronouncing it 
the aim of the best speakers is to avoid all local dialect 
whatsoever. 

9. Learning to Pronounce. The beginner in German is 
sure to pronounce at first with a marked English 'accent,' 
which it should be his aim to get rid of. This can be 
done only by long practice in the imitation of good 
models. Even then, unless the practice begins in infancy, 
one's foreign ' accent ' never disappears entirely, though it 
is possible for almost any one, by careful attention to the 
subject, to acquire a pronunciation that will not offend 
even a fastidious German ear. What is called ' accent/ or 
s brogue/ is mainly due to slight errors in adjusting the 
organs of speech to the foreign sounds. Hence it is a 
great help in learning to pronounce to know just how 
the foreign sounds are produced and how they differ 
from the English sounds with which they are most likely 
to be confounded. 

1. We will therefore proceed to describe the German 
sounds in detail ; but since several of them do not exist 
in English, we cannot describe them adequately by means 
of English key-words. Moreover, the pronunciation of 
English itself differs very greatly in different parts of the 
English-speaking world. These facts necessitate the use 
of a few technical terms which the student should master 
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if he is not already familiar with them. First, however, 
attention may be called to 

10. A General Enle. Excepting % medial or final, and 
c in the digraph tc = long i, there are no silent letters in 
genuine German words. Every letter is to be pronounced ; 
e. g., the $ in $nabe, the © in ®nabe, and the final c in 
both. 

THE VOWELS. 

11. Bounded Vowels. Let the learner begin to pro- 
nounce ah, and then, while uttering a continuous vowel- 
sound, gradually round the cheeks to the position required 
for the oo of pool. He will thus produce a series of vowel- 
sounds as follows : (1) a in ah; (2) aw in awe; (3) a short 
o-sound not heard in standard English, but common in 
German ; (4) o in note; (5) u in full; (6) oo in pool. This 
process is called 'rounding'; and since rounding brings 
the lips closer together, a vowel which is more 'rounded' 
is also said to be ' closer ' or ' less open.' 

12. Fronted and Raised Vowels. Returning to the 
ah position, pronounce a continuous vowel-sound while 
gradually raising the front part of the tongue to the 
position required for the ee in eel. A series of vowel- 
sounds will be produced as follows : (1) a in ah; (2) a in 
hat; (3) e in met; (4) ay in day; (5) i in it; (6) ee in eel. 
This process is called ' fronting/ and involves also an act 
of 'raising.' The e in met is said to be /higher' than the 
a in hat, and ' lower ' than the % in it. And since raising 
the tongue closes the air-passage above it, a vowel that is 
' higher ' is also said to be ' more close/ and one that is 
'lower' is also called 'more open.' 

13. Slurred Vowels. In English we tend to pass very 
lightly over any vowel in the syllable next after a strongly 
accented syllable. By this process, which is called ' slur- 
ring/ we deprive the vowel of its distinctive character, 
and convert it into an ' obscure ' sound reRembling that 
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of u in but. Note the identical sound of the unaccented 
a, e, i,o, u in the penult of separate, celery, visible, ebony, 
awfully. 

1. In German no vowel except unaccented e should 
ever be slurred. 

14. Quantity of Vowels. The quantity of a sound, 
properly speaking, is simply the relative length of time 
tVxen in uttering it ;" in common usage, however, the 
words 'long' and 'short* imply quality as wall as quantity, 
a short vowel being usually more open than the corre- 
sponding long. In German, as in English, vowel-quantity 
is often indicated by the spelling of the word. The 
important rules are these : 

1. A vowel doubled or followed by 1) is thereby shown 
to be long. Examples : %oi, %i)k, 23eet, geljt, iljtt, ©tutjC, 

a. The only vowels ever doubled are a, e and o, and 
even with thes9 the inserted ij is the more usual device 
for indicating length. Long i appears as ilj only in some 
pronouns and proper names ; elsewhere usually as ic. 

6. Vowels brought together by composition are not to 
be regarded as doubled vowels, but are pronounced sep- 
arately ; e. g., beeljren, i. e., beaten, to honor. 

2. An accented vowel that ends a syllable, or is followed 
by a single consonant, is generally long ; if followed by 
two consonants, it is short ; thus the vowel is long in bu, 
^latt, rot, but short in bumm, 23anb, SRoft ; it is long in the 
accented syllable of 2Be'fen, tyo'len, ©ebe't, 33erbo't, but short 
in that of toe'ffett, fo'llen, gebe'ttet, fcerfto'rben. But a long 
stem-vowel remains long in derived forms ; thus the first 
vowel being long in te'gen, lay, and e'bel, noble, it is also 
long in legte, laid, and ebler, nobler. 

a. A syllable ending in a vowel is said to be 'open'; 
one ending in a consonant, ' closed. It is an important 
rule that the vowel of an accented open syllable is long. 

b. Observe, however, that dj, ng and fdj, though each 
denotes a simple consonantal sound, cannot be doubled. 
Before d) the vowel may be short, as in bredjen, or long, 
as in bradjen. Before \d) it is short, as in mtfdjen (unless it 
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be a diphthong, as in raufdjen). Before ng it is always 
short. 3£ = U, fc = 3$ and cf = ff count as two consonants. 
Before $ the vowel may be short, as in $nft, fiigte, or 
long, as in @ru§, grille. 

c. Other exceptions to the rule in § 14, 2, are not 
uncommon, especially among monosyllables ; thus the 
vowel is short in an, nut, ob ; long in SSart, Sftagb, fietS ; 
long in biiftcr, SBiiffe ; short in ©ramma'ttf, $apt'teL 

15. 8L 31 has but. one sound, which, however, may be 
long or short. Long a is like a in ah ; short a is the same 
sound uttered quickly. * 

1. 31 should never be raised, rounded or slurred. Thus 
pronounce the a of man, alS, (angfam, each time as a quick 
a in ah, not like the sounds heard in man, alter, handsome. 

16. @„ (5 has three sounds : (1) an open short sound 
like that of e in met ; (2) a close long sound like that of 
ay in day ; (3) an 'obscure ' sound more or less like that 
of a in mature. The first two are heard in accented, the 
third in unaccented, syllables. 

1. Do not change the quality of open short c before r : 
pronounce bcr, $err, $crj with the vowel as in herring, not 
as in her. 

2. Do not make a diphthong of close c by raising it 
during the act of utterance, thus giving it a vanishing 
t-sound. (Many speakers of English habitually make a 
diphthong of the so-called ' long a ' in day, fate). 

3. Do not fail to slur unaccented c : make ®c ; cfc rhyme 
with Mecca, not with Jlecky ; be'te with data ; c'bel with ladle ; 
gu'tem with shoot 'em ; lei' ten with frighten ; ^i'tnnter with 
glimmer. Give the same sound also in fya'nbetn, Ija'nbelte, 
toa'nbew, toa'nberte* The obscure sound is heard especially 
when final, or before I, m, n, r, and in final e8 (neueS rhyming 
with joyous). In other positions unaccented c sometimes 
approaches the sound of open e or i; thus make bcteft 
rhyme with latest, rebet with made it. So also be in beei'len. 

4. Final c is never silent except in some borrowed 
words, as SRetoue ( = Ste&ii). 

* For examples to practice on see Exercise I below. 
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17. g. 3f has two sounds : (1) an open short, like 
that of i in bit ; (2) a close long, like that of i in police. 

1. Do not slur unaccented i, nor change its character 
before r : distinguish between £trtin, shepherdess, and 
$irten, shepherds, and make neither of them rhyme with 
certain. 

2. Long i usually appears as te ; e. g., in tief, nieber, 
rhyming with chief, feeder. At the end of borrowed words 
this ie is generally accented, and has then its regular 
sound ; e. g., Sfjemie', Metrotome', ^Uofopljte'. But some 
words throw the accent back ; the ic is then pronounced 
in two syllables as ut (c obscure) ; thus gami'lte ($ami f * 
lut), gi'tie (iU'4U), ©tu'bte (®tu'*bU). 

a. A similar difference appears in borrowed words in 
tcr. The most make this syllable rhyme with cheer, as £)fft* 
gie'r, 33arbte'r ; but others drop the r and separate ic into 
W, as 33anquier (93an=fW), ^Jortier 0Por4W). 

18. 0* £) has two sounds : (1) an open short, not 
heard in standard English, but intermediate in roundness 
between the aw of awe and the of note ; (2) a close long, 
like the of note. 

1. Do not fail to round short and do not round it too 
much : toll must not rhyme with doll, nor with toll, but lie 
between the two. 

2. Do not make a diphthong of long by rounding it 
during the act of utterance, thus giving it a vanishing u- 
souncL (Many speakers of English habitually make a 
diphthong of the 'long ' in note, know). 

3. Do not slur unaccented : pronounce 3)o'ftor with 
two short o's, not with the sounds heard in doctor. 

19. It* U has two sounds : (1) an open short, like that 
of u in full ; (2) a close long, like that of 00 in pool. 

1. Never give to u the sound of English u in union, cube. 

2. Do not slur unaccented u : pronounce ^o'fuS, ©lo'buS 
with a duly rounded short u. 
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20. $)♦ ?) occurs only in proper names and borrowed 
words, and has the sound of ii (§ 24). 

1. Bat it is also proper to give to t) the sound of i, 
especially in common words and where it is not accented ; 
e. g., et>U ; nber, tall hat. 

21. The Umlauts, or Modified Vowels. The term um- 
laut is applied to a peculiar modification of the vowels a, 
o, u and the diphthong ait, due originally to the influence 
of an t or j in the next syllable. The effect of this i or J 
was to make the preceding vowel more like itself, i. e., 
to raise and front it 

1. The sign of umlaut was at first an c written above 
the vowel affected, but in time this c became reduced to 
two dots ; thus : ft, 5, ti, fitt. In the old spelling % £), U 
and $u were often written 21c, £)e, Ue, 9leu. In Eoman 
letters one often sees se, ce, ue and seu. 

2. Umlaut was once a living principle in English. We 
owe to it such variations as man — men, mouse — mice, full 
—fill, cool — chilly. 

22. 3L 1H has two sounds : (1) an open short, identical 
with open short e, as in ^ftnbe, which rhymes exactly with 
Snbe ; (2) an open long, like that of ei in their, as in 35dter. 
The latter is more open than close e, but not quite so 
open as short c. 

1. Distinguish between ©Ijre, honor, and $l)re, ear of 
corn ; between metyren, increase, and SDM^ren, mares. 

23. O. £) has two sounds, neither of which is heard 
in English : (1) an open short, (2) a close long. To get 
the long sound, as in $8ljte, pronounce the ay of day with 
the lips in position for the o of pole. The sound is a 
rounded long e, or a fronted long o. The open short 
sound is the same, only a little less rounded. 

1. Do not fail to round 5 properly : distinguish between 
fenneu, know, and fdnnen, be able; between ^ojjlen, caves, and 
Ijeljlen, hide. 
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2. Do not fail to front 8 properly : distinguish between 
f onnte, www able, and Wnnte, might be able ; between tyfyitn, 
a case-form of Ijoljl, hollow, and $51jlen, caves. 

24. ft. U has two sounds, neither of them heard in 
English : (1) an open short, (2) a close long. To get the 
latter, as in liber, pronounce the ee of eel with the lips in 
position for the oo of pool. The sound is a rounded long 
t or a fronted long u. The short sound is similar, but a 
little opener. 

1. Bo not fail to round ft properly : distinguish between 
Uegen, lie (recline), and ttigen, lie (speak falsely) ; between 
$iffen, cushion, and fftffen, kiss. 

2. Do not fail to front ft properly : distinguish between 
tnugte, had to, and tnft gte, would have to ; between gluffe and 
^ttiffc, both case-forms of gluft, river. 

25. Nasal Vowels. These occur only in words bor- 
rowed from the French ; but since the words containing 
them are both numerous and common, the sounds require 
explanation. A vowel is made nasal by lowering the veil 
of the palate during the act of utterance, thus allowing 
the vocal current to vibrate in the nasal passage. There 
are four such vowels having respectively the tongue- 
position of (1) a in man, as in SSafft'tt ; (2) a in ah, as in 
Somme'nt ; (3) aw in awe, as in Satfo'n ; (4) u in but, as in 
^arfu'm. 

1. In German, as in English, speakers unacquainted 
with French often pronounce the nasal vowels as ordinary 
oral vowels followed by ng ; calling 93af fin, bassa'ng, ©aifon, 
sayzo'ng, etc. But this is not to be approved. 

THE DIPHTHONGS. 

26. Nature of the Diphthongs. The German diph- 
thongs are combinations of certain vowels with a short i 
or u. The first element is always phonetically an a-sound 
or an o-sound, et being pronounced as ai, and eu as oi. 
Thus the five signs ai, cm, ei, cu and &u really represent 
but three different diphthongs, fiu being the same as cu. 
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27. 3R* 3li consists of short a plus short t. Its sound 
is like that of i in pine, when the English diphthong is 
pronounced with a quick a, as in ah, for its first element. 

1. In French words ai has the sound of a, as in Slffai're, 
©atfon'. 

28. 8fa* 2lu consists of short a plus short u. Its 
sound is that of ow in now, as pronounced with a quick a, 
as in ah, for its first element. 

1. Do not raise the first element of an to a sound like 
that of a in man. (This is a very common pronunciation 
of the ow in now). 

2. In French words au and eau have the sound of o, as 
in GHjauffee', plateau'. 

29. ffiu St is pronounced like at. 

1. (£t) and al) were once common for et and at, but are 
now used only in proper names. 

30. @u* Su consists phonetically of short o plus short 
t. Its sound is like that of oi in oil, save that the first 
element is a little more rounded. 

1. Pronounce cu with a pure short o as its first element, 
not exactly as in English oil, which is usually made to 
sound like aw-il. 

31. 9iu &u is the umlaut of au and has the sound 
of cu. 

32. Non-diphthongal Combinations. The above are 
all of the true diphthongs that occur in German, but 
there are certain other vowel-combinations that require 
notice. Except in the interjections f)ut and pfut, pro- 
nounced hwee, pfwee (but see § 49), ua, ue, ut and uo occur 
in native German words only after q ; for their sound see 
under q (§ 50). In French words the u of these combi- 
nations is usually silent, as in ©utta'rve, SSouque't. £)t and 
ou occur mostly in French words, oi sounding like wah, as 
in Xoik'ttt, and ou like long u, as in Jour, S3ouquc't. 
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THE CONSONANTS. 

33. Definitions. A 'stop' is a consonantal sound pro- 
duced by a complete closure of the oral passage at some 
point, as k, d, p ; it consists always of a slight explosion 
and cannot be prolonged. A ' spirant ' is produced by a 
nearly complete closure, as s, v, th ; it is made by the 
rubbing of the breath against the walls of a narrow gate- 
way and can always be prolonged. The term 'spirant/ 
however, is not applied to I, r, m, n or ng, though these 
can be prolonged. L and r are called ' liquids/ m, n and 
ng ' nasals.' 

1. A consonantal sound produced with the vocal chords 
vibrating, as g, d, z, v, is said to be 'voiced'; if produced 
with the chords quiescent, as k, t, s,f, it is 'voiceless/ 

2. A consonant produced between the back part of the 
tongue and the opposite portion of the soft palate, as g in 
go, ck in duck, is called a 'guttural'; produced in a similar 
way, but farther forward, it is a 'palatal'; produced 
between the fore part of the tongue and the upper teeth 
or gums, as d, th, 8, it is a 'dental'; produced between the 
lips, as p, b, it is a 'labial' or 'bilabial,' and produced 
between the lips and teeth, as/, v, a 'labio-dentaL' 

34. General Bules. Of the two following rules, the 
first is applicable to English as well as German, the 
second to German only : 

1. Doubled consonants are to be pronounced like the 
corresponding single consonants ; e. g., the tt in bitter just 
like the t in nut. 

a. The doubling of a consonant is simply a device (as 
in English) to indicate that the preceding vowel is short. 
The only consonants never doubled are d), j, fd), to and to. 

b. The rule does not apply to consonants brought 
together by composition ; pronounce the tt in tmtteilen as 
in cat-tail, not as in bitter. 

2. A voiced consonant when final becomes voiceless ; 
thus ab, as if written ap ; Sob, as if lot. 
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a. In applying this rule a consonant is to be under- 
stood as f final ' not only when it ends a word, but when 
it ends a stem-syllable that is followed by a suffix begin- 
ning with a consonant ; e. g., Uebftdj, 9Rftbdjen (pronounce 
ltep4tdj, 9Kftt*djen). 

35. 85. 93 has two sounds : (1) when initial or medial, 
that of b in by, as in beben, ctlbern ; (2) when final, that of 
p in pen, as in ab, liebltrf). 

36. @. (£ occurs only in borrowed words and has three 
sounds : (1) before low vowels (a, o, u, an) and before con- 
sonants, that of k, as in Safe, Sltque ; (2) before high 
vowels (e, t, ty, ft, o), that of g = ts, as in (£eber, Styli'nber ; 
(3) before e in a few French words, that of voiceless 8, as 
in Static:. 

1. A foreign c which is to sound like f is often written 
I, and one which is to sound like g is written g. In some 
cases, however, usage is unsettled and the official rules 
are not consistent. Thus we have (£eber or ^eber * $ar$er 
or Sarccr ; $ommo'be but Soutoe'rt. 

2. (£f always sounds like I. 

37. (£]}, (£f) has in native German words two sounds, 
neither of them heard in English : (1) after a low vowel 
(a, o, u, au), that of a guttural spirant, as in 2)adj, cmdj ; 
(2) after a high vowel (e, t, ft, o, tt, eu, ft it) or a consonant, 
that of a palatal spirant, as in tdj, burdj. To pronounce 
%)ij) utter English dock, but without the complete closure 
necessary for the final click. Instead of the click let the 
breath make an audible sound of rubbing or rasping. To 
pronounce tdj press the tip of the tongue firmly against 
the lower teeth and try to say ish. 

1. Avoid making guttural dj either a I or a silent f) : 
distinguish the final sounds of rod), rolj and 9totf. 

2. Avoid making palatal dj either a I or an f dj : distin- 
guish the final sounds of bid), btcf and £tfdj. 

3. In words from the Greek dj before a, o, I or r is 
usually pronounced like f, as in Sfyara'fter, Sfjor, Sijro'mf ; 
before e or t, like dj in tdj, as in Sfyemte', (Sljtrit'rg. 
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4. In words from the French d) sounds like fdj, as in 
(£f}a'moi«, Cfjquffee'. 

5. (£lj$ belonging to one and the same stem sounds like 
r, as in ftud)3, Dd)\t ; but when the f belongs to a suffix: 
d) has its separate spirant sound, as in toad)fam. 

38. $„ 3) has two sounds : (1) when initial or medial, 
that of d in do, as in bit, SBibber ; (2) when final that of t in 
to, as in £ob, lanblidj, 9Btlbni$. 

1. 3)t sounds like £, as in ©tabt. 

39. 2f* *? is always like English f in /or / e. g., faffd), 
offen, ticf. 

40. @. ® has in native German words five sounds : 
(1) when initial, or before a consonant, or doubled, that 
of a guttural stop like English g in go, as in gefjen, ©ludf, 
2)ogge ; (2) when final after a low vowel (a, o, u), that of a 
voiceless guttural spirant = guttural dj, as in £ag, flog, 
fd)tug ; (3) when final after a high vowel (e, t, ct) or a con- 
sonant, that of a voiceless palatal spirant = palatal dj, as in 
Sonig, Xetg, 93erg ; (±) when medial after a low vowel, that 
of a voiced guttural spirant, as in Sage, £auge ; (5) when 
medial after a high vowel or a consonant, that of a voiced 
palatal spirant, as in $onige, Sefdjcifttgung, Serge. 

1. There is good usage in favor of pronouncing final g 
always as I and medial g as g in go, but the weight of 
authority is in favor of the pronunciation described above. 
The voiced spirants are somewhat difficult. To get the g 
in tagen first pronounce lacfyen ; then learn to voice the 
spirant by keeping up the glottal buzz of the a. By plac- 
ing the finger against the glottis (just above the 'Adam's 
apple ') the buzz will be distinctly felt if the consonant is 
properly voiced. 

2. In words from the French g before e has usually the 
sound of z in azure, as in ©eme', ^affa'ge, Ora'nge ; and g 
with following n that of ni in union, as in (£f)ampa'gner* 

41. $. £ at the beginning of a word or a suffix sounds 
like h in his, as in £>err, Jfretyett t after a vowel it is silent 
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and serves to indicate that the vowel is long, as in SNjte, 
feljv. Between vowels tj has the effect of a diseresis ; thus 
rul)ig = ru'ng. 

42. g. 9 has the sound of y in yes, as in je, Oaljr. 

1. In a few French words j sounds like z in azure; e. g., 
3ounta'L 

43. 8. $ has the sound of k in kiss, as in fafjt, ©titcf (cf 
being written for double I). 

44. 2. 8 is like, or at least very nearly like, the ordi- 
nary English I in let ; e. g., geben, 93att. 

1. Do not drop t in any position ; e. g., not in Ijalf, 
Oualm, ^ateie. 

2. In words from the French tt sounds like Ui in William, 
as in StUe't, Souttto'n. 

45. 3R, 3ft is always like English m in mel, as in tnejjr, 
Sefjnu 

46. %, 9? is regularly like English n in rw, as in itie, an. 

1. 31 before I sounds, as in English, like ng ; thus futfett 
= fingfen, just as in English think = thingk. 

2. In words from the French n after a vowel (except 
between vowels) is not pronounced as a consonant, but 
serves to indicate nasality in the vowel (§ 25) ; e. g., . 
©aifo'n. 

47. 91$. 5Rg is not a compound of n and g, but a simple 
sound. It is always like ng in singer, never like ng in linger. 
Examples : tang, Idngcr. Pronounce separately in com- 
pounds, as u'n*gern, a'n*gef)t. 

48. <J$. ty is always like p in pen, as in ^edj, Wlap pe* 

1. fyf} occurs only in borrowed words (except Spljeu, 
ivy,) and sounds like f, as in 2tyty Ij, ^ttofopfyte'. 

49. S($f. ^f is not exactly p plus \ To pronounce it 
begin as for a p and then convert the p into an / before 
the closure is complete. Examples : ^ffattje, empfinben, 
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50. £L Q occurs, as in English, only before it, the 
combination qu being pronounced like Ito, the to denoting- 
here a bilabial spirant (§ 58). Examples : Quelle, erqiu'den* 

1. German qu is not exactly like qu in quit, nor like fcv 
in Mack vest. It differs from the former in that the lips 
are less rounded, and from the latter in that the sound is 
produced between the lips and not between the upper 
teeth and lower lip. 

51. JR. There are two modes of pronouncing r. The 
'lingual* or 'trilled ' r is made by vibrating the tip of the 
tongue ; the ' guttural ' or ' uvular ' v by raising the back 
part of the tongue until it meets the soft palate and 
forcing the breath through the narrow gateway thus 
formed, with an accompanying vibration or napping of 
the uvula. 

1. The learner should at least begin with the lingual 
r, which is not so very different from the ordinary English 
initial r, as in red. In pronouncing it, however, let the 
vibratory trill be always distinctly heard. This caution is 
especially important for those who in speaking English 
habitually drop r after a vowel, making, e. g., no distinc- 
tion hetween farther and father, but giving both as fathuh. 

2. The guttural r is rapidly superseding the trilled r, 
and is the one now used by the majority of Germans. It 
is, however, very difficult to acquire after childhood. 

52. @* <5 has three sounds : (1) when final, or medial 
with a consonant following, that of s in sit, as in ba$, ift ; 
(2) when initial before a vowel, or between two vowels, 
that of z in zeal (only a little less forcibly voiced), as in 
©eele, Sftofe, langfam ; (3) before p or t at the beginning of 
a word, that of a quickly uttered fd) = sh, as in ©tanb, 
©pradje. 

1. The voiced f is never doubled, whence ff and fc are 
always voiceless. 

2. A voiced f occurring between vowels, as in SRofe, 
9fafe, SBetfe, becomes voiceless in derivatives such as $R53lein, 
9MSd)ett, 2Bei8f)eit; i. e., it is there 'final' (§ 34, 2, a), and 
hence written $. 
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53. <Sdj. <3dj sounds like sh in ship, as in fdjnell, SKaufdj. 

1. But where cf) begins a suffix, as in SRftSdjen, from 9Jafe, 
d) has its separate palatal sound 

54. $♦ X in native German words has always the sound 
of t in tin, as in nut, treten. 

1. In words from the Latin t before unaccented i sounds 
like ts ; e. g., SRatio'n, partia'l ; but not when following f, 
as in beftta'ftfd). 

55. %f). Xi) has always the sound of t, never that of 
English th in this or in thin; e. g., tljun, £f)eologte'„ 

1. %fy appears (1) in some foreign words like %\)tt, 
including Greek words, in which it represents 6 ; (2) in 
a few German words as a sign of vowel-length, tt) before 
the vowel being used instead. of Ij after it; e. g., t^un 
instead of tuljn, Ztyx instead of £ofjr. 

56. %%> %i is simply double j and has the same sound, 
namely, that of ts ; e. g., ©d)afe, ft^en. 

57. SS 4 93 has in native German words the sound of f, 
as in SSater, Dor. 

1. But in words from the French or Latin, except when 
final, t) sounds like v in vat, as in Safe, ^utoer (but like f in 
brab, (Stebtti'b). 

58. 3S. SB has two sounds : (1) when initial, or after a 
vowel, that of a labio-dental spirant like v in vat, as in 
2Bette, £otoe ; (2) after a consonant, that of a bilabial 
spirant, as in gtuet, ©d)tt)ette. 

1. The bilabial to sounds at first much like English w 
in win, but differs from it in that the lips are less rounded 
and that it is a true spirant rather than a semivowel. The 
student will do best to pronounce ^toet, ©djtoeUe, as also 
Ouette, at first with a v-sound rather than a w-sound, the 
latter being the harder to correct. In large parts of Middle 
and South Germany the bilabial to is the only one used. 

59. £ 9E is always like English x; e. g., in Slrt, lenten. 

60. $♦ 3 nas always the sound of ts in Jits, as in $tt, 
Qvtfa fifeeit (fc being the written form of gg). 
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ACCENTUATION. 

61. Kinds of Accent. Accent is special stress in pro- 
nunciation. Word-accent is special stress upon one or 
more syllables of a word ; sentence-accent (often called 
' rhetorical accent/ or simply « emphasis ') is special stress 
upon one or more words of the sentence. 

1. Accent is either strong or weak, and there are differ- 
ent degrees of weakness ; thus in constitutionality the 
strong stress is upon al, and there is a weak stress upon 
tu, and a still weaker one upon con. Such shades and 
more are heard also in German, but the beginner may 
safely ignore all but two and think of every syllable as 
having either chief stress ( ' ), weak stress ( v ), or no stress 
at all ; e. g., ftreu'be, joy; freu'bto^, joyless; greu'blo x ftgfei*t, 
joylessness. 

62. Simple Words. An uncompounded word, if of 
native German stock, has the chief stress on the root- 
syllable, and not on any suffix ; e. g., fja'nbeln, act ; fya'n* 
belte, acted; Wntgtnnen, queens; 91'ttevtiuner, antiquities. 

1. Exceptions are verbs in ie'ren and nouns in ci ; e. g., 
fhibte'ren, study ; marf d)ie'rt, marched ; 9ttalerei', painting. 

2. There are also a few other anomalous exceptions, as 
lebe'nbtg, living, from le'ben ; ttmfjrfja'ftig, true, from toa'fjrfjaft. 

63. Compounds. German forms compounds very freely 
and in great variety, and their accent cannot be brought 
under any simple rules. The beginner will do best to be 
guided at first by English analogy, which will cover 
multitudes of cases ; e. g., ftra'djt^g, frei'ght-traPn ; 
33Itt'menga*rten, flo'wer-gdrden ; ge'ftWnb, mai'n-ktnd ; ro't* 
fa*rbtg, re>d-co y lored ; $ergt'BmeinniM)t, forge' t-me-noH. Then 
let the following points be noted : 

1. Compound particles generally accent the second 
member; as Ijerau'f, (here)up; bam'ntev, thereunder; ftroma'b, 
downstream. 

2. The six prefixes be, cut (emp), er, ge, toer and gcr are 
never accented. 
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3. The prefix mt, un, is very often, but not always, 
accented ; e. g., u'ntreu, untru'e ; u'ngern, unvri'Uingly ; but 
une'nbtidj, unending. 

64. Borrowed Words. These are apt to accent the 
ultima, the following examples being each typical of 
many : *pctrtte r , party ; ^Jortto'n, portion ; 3Kuft'f, music ; 
©tube'nt, student; partta'l, partial; SRegtme'nt, regiment; 
abfolu't, absolute; reftgifl'S, religious. 

1. Exceptions occur principally among Latin words in 
or, ef, er, turn; as 2)o'ftor (plural 3)ofto'ren), doctor; $8'rper, 
body; Ji'tet, title; ptauft'bet, plausible; (Stu'bimn, sfcidt/. 



EXERCISE L 
Pronunciation op Vowels. 

Note.— Accent the first syllable unless the accent is marked. Words 
connected by an English hyphen are to be carefully distinguished in 
pronunciation. 

Long a. — 2laf, £aljn, 2)ral)t, laljtn, grafe, Sart, $<H>fh 

Short a — 21(8, bate, Sanb, ©aft, Sott, fjart, Samm. 

Obscure e — #abe, ®atte, Oema^t, ©cfa'ng, Saba'te, 2Rantet, 
attem, ©arten, 2Jater, Ijanbeht, fyanbelte. 

Short c and ft — @$, @nbe, #anbe, gefft'ttt, ttfet, Stfttter, 
«rger, g'rbf^rr, ST benbe^en, 33e'ttbe*<fe. 

Long c. — Seere, feljten, Sfjre, bcbcn, ®ebe't 

Zow^ft.— Sfiter, S^fttcr, g&ljren; f $re - @f>re, SWft^rcn - 
meljren, ©ftte - ©eele, toftJjren - toeljretu 

Short L— 3ft, tnit, trren, ®ebi'fe, Onfe'ft, gcbt'ffcm 

ion^ i and ie. — 9Kk, Qfget, iljiten, Ijier, triel, gebie'nt 

Zo7igr o. — 33oot, Di)t, oljne, 9Koo$, rot, geto'bt, SRatio'tt. 

Short o. — £ott, 93o<f, fort, 2)ogge, ®offe, golge, SKorgeti, 
berbo'rben, gefo'mtt, Offtjte'r. 

Itong u. — ®u, tljun, £u!)n, SRulje, 93ube, ®ru£, gebu'ljtk 

Short u. — $u§, 33ruft, bunlet, 2)ufcenb, gemu'rrt. 

,S%or* 8 — 33oie, Corner, £8pfer, ftorfter, ®ett>o'lfe; fdmten- 
fennen, £5tte - £ette, fflmtte - forntte - ferntte. 
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Long 8.— £)(, bdfe, $5ren, gefrd'nt, grdfcer ; ©dtjnett - feljnen, 
lefen - Wfen, bate - 93ote - 93cctc - bate, SWofjren - SWa^rcn - 
meljren - SDWJjren. 

Short H.— Sitien, nuijfen, rottrbe, #iittc, bftrgen ; giijie - Sijle, 
mufcten - ntiifcten - ntifcteit, £uj|e - Itijfen - £tffen. 

Long ft.— fiber, miibe, griin, ©ef illjl ; fpulen - foielen - fpiilcw^ 

3K antf ei. — Sat, #ain, Sett, leunen, gi'tetfetH; fet-fte, 
lieblid) - leibtid), retten - rieten. 

2ln. — 93aron, au$, 9Kanl, faufen, an'fgebauH. 

(in and ftn— ftreube, Stturne, Seute, 2JMufe, gute; baute - 
Seute, Ijente - fyaute. 

Nasal uot^efe.— eomme'nt, ^Jenpo'n (on not nasal), Dra'nge, 
Sanfie'r (r silent), 93afft'n, ©ami'n, Satto'n, ®ar$o'n, ^arfu'm. 

EXERCISE U. 
Pronunciation of Consonants. 

35, txncerf.— SStbel, beben, gbbc, ©ebo't, Serba'nb. 

S3, voiceless. — %b, ob, ttebt, ttebtidj, Ite'brei*d), 2o'bre*be. 

(£ = I. — (£afu8, £obe$, GEouft'ne, Sarrie're, (£oupe. 

(S = j. — GirfnS, Sef|io'it, GEicero, Siga'rre, (Stjtt'nber, centra'!. 

(ty as voiceless guttural spirant. — ad), and), Sudj, bod), 
tadjen, ntad)en, fudjen, beba'd)t, 9Jan'd)to*d) ; teamen - toafd)en, 
rod) - xof) - dtod, raufjen - raudjen - raufd)en. 

(ty as voiceless palatal spirant. — gd)t, id), 33fid)e, Silver, 
end), reidj, leuc^tet, bandjtet, bnrd), $etdj, manner, 9ftfibd)en, 
griedjifdj ; bid) - btdf, 25d)er - ledfer, £ird)e - £irfd)e, fred) - 
frifd), radjen - SRedfen. 

(SI) = I. — GHjaoS, ©jara'fter, Sfjor, Sclera, djroma'tifd), 
Sfjronologte'. 

G£f) = fdj. — ©ja'moiS, ©jampa'gner, Sljanjfee', djarma'nt, 
©jica'ne, djofie'ren. 

(£j)g = j. — adjfe, £>ad)8, Dd)fe ; toadjfen - toafdjen - hmdjen. 

$), voiced.— ®u, benn, ebet, ober, SBibber, gere'bet 
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5), voiceless. — gib, £ob, unb, 9tbenb, rebttdj, 3DMbd)en, bere'b* 
fam. 

® as voiced guttural stop. — ®an$, ®rof$, ^lagge, glil^en* 

® as voiceless guttural spirant. — £ag, 33ug, flog, ffog, SKagb, 
ragt, toagt, getau'gt, genu'g, Sefu'gniS. 

® as voiceless palatal spirant — $5nig, eintg, ruljig, £eig, 
fliegt, beugt, fffgt, liigt, 93alg, Serg, gentt'gt. 

® as voiced guttural spirant. — £age, 93ogen, 2lugen, flogen, 
trugen, tagen, £ugenb, 3ugenb, gauge, Jau'genrdjtS. 

® as voiced palatal spirant. — ®5nige, eintge, ruljige, fltegen, 
beugen, fftgen, ttigen, Sdtge, Serge, SRorgen, 93efd)ft'ftigung. 

® as voiced fdj. — 93aga'ge, ©ta'ge, ^affa'ge, ®enie', ©elee', 
©enba'nn, Ora'nge. 

5Rg. — (Sng, bang, lang, ftngen, finger, ©anger. 

?f.— $fa$l, Wartje, «W W™, $fro'tfenaie>r. 

Qu* — Quarf, Quelle, quer, erqui'dfen. 

9t — (Sr, ber, l>er, rot, riigen, Srot, grflger, Ijart, $erj, Dime, 
fjttrften, ^ftrter, toeri'rren. 

©, f, voiced — ©aat, ©eele, ©otyn, Sefen, 33ufen, graufam, 
JRofe, MM, 5Rafe, Striibfat, #o'rfaa*L 

©, ff, fe, voiceless.— 3 ji, 31ft, 9Jeft, lifoefa, at«, ba«, #af$, 
beffer, gr5fcer, SRflSletn, 9M$djen ; reifen - reigen, toeifen - toeifeeiu 

<&p, % initial. — ©tarf, ©tdnbe, ©pradje, foiilen, 33au'jiei*n, 
©ta'ijtjWdj, ©jmt'djtyre^er, ®et'fhrfo tfl. 

@dj. — ©djette, ©djtmpf, 9Rarf d), lof d)en, raufdjen. 

£, 2fy — £au, lob, treu, 9tat, tljun, £ljor, S^eotogie'. 

2: = a.— 5Katio ; n, ^ortio'n, partta't, ^atte'nt, (£urtiu$, 

93 = f — SSater, toiel, Dor, Sogel, brat), relati'to. 

35 = to.— 33afe, Serb, triote'tt, gutter, relribie'ren. 

29$ as labio-dental voiced spirant. — 28ad)$, 2Bage, SBeljen, 
toeife, SBurft, 25toe, toerttri'rft, getoa'nbt. 

393 as bilabial voiceless spirant. — 3)matt, jtoei, &totx$, 3 to i rn ' 
©d)ttmlft, fdjtoarj, gefd)ioo'tten, toerfdjttri'nben. 

& ft.— 3"/ 3«<* er / ©^tnera, erja^Ien, ftfeen, fdjtoafccn; 
©pajj - ©pafc; reijen - reifen - reifcen. 
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EXERCISE III. 
Pronunciation of Connected Discourse. 

Note.— This exercise is intended to cultivate fluency in reading. Practice 
upon it until it can be read without hesitation. To assist the beginner the 
emphatic words (those that bear the sentence-accent) are here printed in 
spaced type, though that would not ordinarily be done. 

©uten SKorgen! Good morning! 
JBic beft'nben ©ie fid)? How do you do? 
2)anfe, red)t gut. Very well, thank you. 
ttnb tote geljt e$ 3 lj n c n tyeute ? And how are you to-day ? 
©o giemlid) ; nitr Ijabe id) ein toenig S o'p f to t% Pretty well ; 
only I have a little headache. 

3)a$ ttyut mtr Icib ; e$ ift bod) nidjt f djlimm? lam sorry 
for that ; it isn't bad, I hope ? 

£> ncin! e$ toirb aud) fdjon beffcr. Oh no; it is getting 
better, too, already. 

2lber too geljen ©ie jefct Ijin? But where are you going 
now? 

3d) gelje nur fpagie'ren; fommcn ©ie mtt. I am only 
taking a walk ; come along. 

©eljr gem; abcr fag en ©ie mil* erji, h)ie Diet Utyr e$ ift 
With pleasure ; but tell me first what time it is. 

Df) f ©ie tyabett nod) £tit genug ; e$ tfl erji Ijatb neun. Oh, 
you have still time enough ; it is only half -past eight. 

©d)dne$ Setter Ijeute, nidjt to a Ij x ? Fine weather to-day, 
isn't it? 

fy x ft d) t i g ; toir Ijaben nur f e 1 1 e n foldje £e'rbjita*ge. 
Splendid; we but rarely have such autumn days. 

©eljen ©ie nur borttyi'n; ift bag nid)t eine ljerrltd)e 3lu$* 
ftdjt ? Just look yonder ; isn't that a glorious view ? 

2Bu'nberfd)dV. id) gtaube, id) fonnte fte fttfnbenta'ng 
betra'djten. Wonderfully fine ; I believe I could look at it for 
hours. 

5Ba$ treiben ©ie benn etgentftd) in ber tefeten 3ett? What 
are you doing, pray, these days ? 
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3d) (erne jefet gngtifd). 3)a$ tjt meinc ^ a u'^ t befd^d^f ^ 
tigung. / am learning English now. That is my principal 
occupation. 

2)a tyaben ©te getoi'g genu'g gu tljitit. (gngUfdtf tefen ifl 
gtoar leid)t, aber bie 2lu'«fpra*dje ifl fti'rdjterltdj. Tften 
you certainly have enough to do. To be sure it is easy to 
read English, but the pronunciation is fearful 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR 
VARIATIONS. 

65. Inflection. Of the nine parts of speech — they are 
the same in German as in English — the article, noun, 
adjective, pronoun and verb are subject to inflection ; 
that is, variation of form to denote different gram- 
matical relations. The uninflected parts of speech, or 
'particles,' are the adverb, preposition, conjunction 
and interjection. 

66. Declension. The inflection of the article, noun, 
adjective and pronoun is called ' declension.' Declen- 
sion shows how a word varies for gender, number and 
case. 

67. Conjugation. The inflection of the verb is called 
( conjugation '; it shows how a verb varies for voice, 
mode, tense, person and number. 

68. Gender. There are three genders, the masculine, 
feminine and neuter, which may or may not correspond 
to the sex of the object designated. 

1. For example, SBetb, tooman, is neuter, ©tern, stone, is 
masculine, and SRofe, rose, is feminine. This gender which 
is out of relation to sex is sometimes called ' grammatical,' 
in distinction from ' natural,' gender. 

69. Number. There are two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 
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70. Case. There are four cases: the nominative, 
which is the case of the subject; the genitive, cor- 
responding to the English possessive, or objective with 
of; the dative, corresponding to the English objective 
with to or for, and the accusative, which is the case of 
the direct object 

1. This is only a rough general statement Each of 
the cases has its peculiar uses, which are expressed in 
English in various ways. (See §§ 241-72.) 

71. Variations of the Verb. The verb has an active 
and a passive voice, and each voice has four modes, viz.: 
the indicative, the subjunctive, the conditional and the 
imperative. There are two infinitives and two partici- 
ples, a present and a perfect The indicative and sub- 
junctive mode have each six tenses, viz.: the present, 
the preterite, the perfect, the pluperfect, the future and 
the future perfect. Each tense has two numbers, a 
singular and a plural, and each number has a first, 
second and third person. 

THE AKTICLE 

72. The Definite Article. The definite article ber is 
declined fully in the singular to agree with the case 
and gender of its noun ; in the plural it varies for case 
only, not for gender. The declension is as follows : 



Nom., the, 
Gen., of the, 
Dat, to the, 
Ace, the, 

1. Certain case-forms of ber often combine with certain 
prepositions into one word. Thus we have ant for an bent, 
tm for in bent, gur for gu ber, aufg for auf bag, etc. 



Singular. 




Plural. 


Masc. Fem. 


Neut. 


M. F. N. 


ber bie 


bag 


bie 


beg ber 


beg 


ber 


bent ber 


bent 


ben 


ben bte 


bag 


bte 



Fern. 


Neut. 


eine 


ein 


etner 


eineS 


einer 


einem 


eine 


ein 
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2. The use of ber corresponds in general to that of the, 
but with many exceptions. Sometimes it is used where 
English does not use the, and again it is omitted where 
the is required. Often it takes the place of an English 
possessive. (See Part H, §§ 223-9.) 

73. The Indefinite Article. The indefinite article ein, 
a, an, is declined in the singular only, the forms being 
as follows : 

Masc. 

Nom., a, ein 

Gen., of a, eine$ 

Dat., to a, einem 

Ace, a, etnen 

1. In the phrases ein {mar, a few, and ein toentg, a little, 
ein is uninflected; e. g., in ein {mar SKinuten, in a few 
minutes. 

2. The use of ein corresponds in the main to that of a, 
but it is sometimes omitted where a is required in 
English. 

EXERCISE IV. 
Reading Lesson: Sentences Showing the Use of the Article. 

[Learn the present indicative of Ijaben, to have, and of 
fein, to be, viz.: idj fjabe, I have; bu Ijaft, thou hast; er Ijat, he 
has; toir Ijaben, we have; iljr Ijabt, ye have; fie Ijaben, they have; 
©ie Ijaben, you have; idj bin, lam; bu bift, thou art; er iji, he 
is; ttrir flnb, we are; iljr feib, ye are; fte ftnD, they are; ©ie 
ftnb, you are.] 

2>er 9Rann ift ein ©ngWnber 1 . — 2)aS 93udj ift intereffant. — 
3)ie fttbtx geljSrt* bem ?eljrer. — £aben ©ie einen* SteifHft ober 
eine 8 fttbtx in 4 ber £afdje B ? — ©eljen 6 ©ie ben STOann ba im 
©arten? — 3)er 9Rann ijl tooljt geljrer 7 ; er Ijat imtner 8 ein 93udj 
in ber #anb. — 3)ie 3eit* if* l an 9' a & er baS geben* ifl fur$. 
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Vocabulabt. 

Not*.— English cognates are printed in black letter, and put in [ ] when 
they are not in common use or do not properly translate the German con- 
nate. Italics mean that the word so printed is borrowed from the same 
source as the German equivalent ; m. means masculine noun ; /., feminine 
noun ; n., neuter noun. The other abbreviations will be readily understood. 



aber, conj., but, however. 

©(ei'fit'ft, m., lead-pencil 

Sudj, n., book. 

ba, adv., there. 

G'ngltf nbet, m., Englishman. 

gtber 1 *,/., pen, feather. 

©arten, m., garden, [yard], 

ge()dren, u (dot.), belong to. 

$anb,/., hand. 

immer, adv., always. 

in, prep. (dot. and ace.), in, 

into, 
tntcreffa'nt, adj., interesting. 



fur j, adj., short, [curt], 
lang, adj., long. 
&bcn, n., life, flive]. 
?c^rer, m., teacher. 
9Rann, m., man. 
ober, conj., or. 
fef)en, v., see. 
£afd)c,/., pocket 
unb, conj., and. 

toofjt, adv., probably, I pre- 
sume, well. 
^eit 10 ,/., time, [tide]. 



Notes.— » Gftgliftfeer ; pronounce (g'lig.lcf nber without slurring the 
a; not 3'ug4finber, nor 3'ng=glanber. — * fteftort, belongs to; the verb 
is 3. pers. sing., and governs the dat. — 3 tint*, tint \ the article has 
to be repeated because the nouns are of different gender. — * in ; in 
governs the dat. when it means in, the ace. when it means into. — 5 in 
fcer XftfdK, *» yous pocket ; ber takes the place of an Eng. possessive, 
there being no donbt as to whose pocket is meant. So one says : id) 
Ijabe ed in ber Xafdje, I have it in my pocket. This use of ber is most 
common with nouns denoting a part of the body, or of the clothing, or 
a near relative. — * €>f(Klt @1C, do you see; German gets along without 
an auxiliary corresponding to our do. — 1 ge |rf r, ± teacher ; a noun de- 
noting vocation and standing alone in the predicate is used without 
Pin — 8 |gf tntnter ; note that the German says has always instead of 
always has.— 9 Hie %tlt, Httl gefcflt, not the time, the life, but simply 
time, life. 2)er is commonly used with any noun having a general or 
abstract sense (the so-called ' generic article ' ). 3He 3 e ** might, how- 
ever, mean the time if it referred to a particular time.— i<> gfefcer, 3ftt; 
observe the cognates feather, tide. Cognates have regular correspond- 
ences of sound ; e. g., Ger. b corresponds regularly to Eng. th, as in 
bn=ihou, and Ger. initial j to Eng. t, as in i\\)ti = two. Let the 
learner discover other similar rules for himself. (See Appendix IL) 
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THE NOUN. 

74. Variations of the Noun. The declension of a noun 
shows how it varies its form for case and number. 
The endings of declension are applied to the ' stem,' 
which for practical purposes may be regarded as 
identical with the nominative. The nominative never 
has a case-ending. 

1. The plural of some nouns is further characterized 
by umlaut of the root- vowel, as in 93aum, tree, but Sfiume, 
trees. A few such umlauted plurals exist in modern Eng- 
lish, as foot-feet, mouse-mice. In German they are far 
more numerous. 

2. Nouns are divided into declensions with reference 
to their form and gender. It is of importance to 
remember the gender of every noun learned. 

75. The Determination of Gender. The gender of a 
noun depends, first, upon its meaning. Names of 
males, of the seasons, months and days of the week 
are in general masculine. Names of females, flowers, 
trees and German rivers are mostly feminine, and 
names of metals and countries are mainly neuter. 
But these rules are not without exception. 

1. If a noun has more than one syllable its gender can 
often be told with certainty from its ending. The most 
helpful rules of this kind will be given as they are 
needed. 

2. In very many cases, however, particularly of mono- 
syllables, the gender of a noun cannot be told either 
from its meaning or from its form, but must be learned 
from the dictionary. 

3. Compound nouns have the gender of their final 
element; e. g., bcr grud)tgarten, the fruit-garden; bte 
®artenfrud)t, the garden-fruit. But there are a few excep- 
tions to this rule. 
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4. Some words have two genders, sometimes with dif- 
ference of meaning ; e. g., ba$ or ber ^ult, the desk ; ber 
£ljor, the fool ; ba$ £ljor, the gate. 

DECLENSION. 

76. Systems of Declension. There are three declen- 
sions, the Strong, the Weak and the Mixed, the basis 
of classification being as follows : 

1. A noun is of the Strong Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)$, or no ending at all, and its 
nominative plural is not formed by means of the ending 

(e)n. 

2. A noun is of the Weak Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)u, or no ending at all, and its 
nominative plural the ending (e)n. 

3. A noun is of the Mixed Declension if its genitive 
singular has the ending (e)$ and its nominative plural the 
ending (c)n. 

77. General Eules. The following general rules, ap- 
plicable to all declensions alike, will be helpful : 

1. Feminine nouns do not vary in the singular. 

2. The dative plural always ends in n. 

3. The nominative and accusative singular of a strong 
noun are always alike. 

4 The nominative, genitive and accusative plural of 
any noun are always alike. 

78. Classes of Strong Nouns. Nouns of the strong 
declension are subdivided, with reference to the 
formation of the nominative plural, into three classes, 
the First Class having no ending in the nominative 
plural, the Second Class the ending e, and the Third 
Class the ending er. 
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First Class, Strong Declension. 

79. Membership. The first class embraces : (1) all 
masculine and neuter nouns ending in cl f cn r cr r 
together with the two feminines 9J?utter and Xorfjter; 
(2) diminutives in djen and Icin f which are always 
neuter ; (3) neuter nouns having the prefix ge and the 
suffix e. 

1. Some additional members of the first class, of less 
importance to remember, are mentioned in Part II, § 274. 
Note that the class contains, in general, no monosyllables, 
no words accented on the last syllable, and only two 
feminines. 

80. The Singular Cases. The genitive singular adds 
3 (never e3) to the nominative ; the other cases have 
no distinctive ending, but are like the nominative. 

81. The Plural Cases. Most nouns of the first class 
have the nominative plural like the nominative singu- 
lar, as bct3 ^enfter, the window, bie ^enfter, ^ ie windows ; 
ber SBurger, the citizen, bie SBurger, the citizens. A certain 
few, however, modify the root-vowel, as ber SBater, the 
father, bie 93ater, the fathers ; ber $oge(, the bird, bie 
935ge(, the birds. 

1. The nouns that have or may have umlaut as a plural- 
sign number nearly thirty. The list * embraces the most 
of the modifiable masculines, the two feminines 3Ruttcr 
and £odf)ter, and one neuter, viz., $lofter, convent. 

2. The dative plural adds n unless the stem already 
ends in n ; thus from SJogel the dative plural is Sugeln, 
but from 3Kabci)en, SDWbdjen. 



* For word-lists that are useful for reference, but do not need to be 
committed to memory, see Part II. 
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82. Examples. 



1. Without plural-sign : ftaften, box; 


©ebfiube, building/ 


rflulcin, young lady, Miss. 








Singular. 




Nom. 


ber fiajfcn 


bad @ebftube 


bad grftulein 


Gen. 


bed fiaftend 


bed ©ebdubed 


bed ftrfiulein* 


Dat 


bent Sajfcn 


bent ©ebfiube 


bent grfiutein 


Ace. 


ben $aftai 


bad ®ebftube 
Plural 


bad grduleuc 


Nom. 


bit ftajien 


bie ©eb&ube 


bie granletn 


Gen. 


ber £aften 


ber ©ebfiube 


ber gxfiulein 


Dai 


ben fiaften 


ben ©ebduben 


ben graulein 


Ace. 


bie Saften 


bie ©ebfiube 


bie ffrfiutein 


2. With umlaut as plural-sign: Sfoter, father; aRntter, 


yther; fifofter, convent. 










Singular. 




Nom. 


ber Sater 


bie 3Rutter 


bad fibfta: 


Gen. 


bed Waters 


ber Gutter 


bed £fofterd 


Dat 


bem Sater 


ber 3Rutter 


bem Eloper 


Ace. 


ben Sater 


bie 3Rutter 
Plural 


bad Slofter 


Nom. 


bie S&ter 


bie3Rittter 


bie tfttfter 


Gen. 


ber mttt 


ber aRntter 


ber Softer 


Dai 


ben SSatern 


btn aRiittem 


ben fltoffcrn 


Ace. 


bie Setter 


bie aRiitter 


bie Stojter 



EXERCISE V. 

Reading Lesson*: Strong Nouns, Feest Class. 

3dj fdjreibe 1 biedutal* aud einem 3)orfdjen* int §ar3gebtrge. 4 
3a) befudje* Ijier einen Dnfel, einen 33ruber 6 bed Satcrd.' S)ie 
S3cn>oljner bt^ 3)6rfdjend futb meiffcnd Slrbeiter. 3)er Onfel ift 

* From this point on the reading lessons will take, for the most pan, 
the form of letters, or extracts from letters, which may be thought of as 
written by a German- American boy who goes to Germany for study and 
travel. 
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©djriftjtetter 8 unb tooljnt nur im ©ommcr fyier. £)a$ geben ber 
S)orfbcmo^ncr ifl nidjt fefyr. tntcrcffant. 3d) gelje ntorgen nadj 9 
©ottingen. 10 

EXERCISE Va. 

1. 3$) bin Strbeiter. 2. dx ijt ©d)riftjteaer. 3. gr wo^nt 
in cinem 2)orfd)ert. 4. £)er ©omntev im (Sebirg: ifl feljr. itttc* 
rcffant. 5. ®a$ 2eben in cinem $lofter ift nidjt feljr intereffant. 
6. 2Bir fmb 33niber. 7. 2)er $ajten geljort cinem Abetter. 
8. 3)ic $aften geljoren ben Slrbeitcrn. 9. ®el)en <5ie morgen 
md|t in$ ®ebirge? 10. #at ba8 frrautein eine 2JhittecV 
11. £aben ©ie einen 33mber? 12. 3d) Ijabe einen ©ruber, 
abet er tooljnt nid)t Ijier. 

EXERCISE Vb. 

1. He is a workingman. 2. He is a brother of the author. 
3. The building there is a convent. 4. The buildings there 
are convents. 5. The young ladies live in a convent. 
6. The young lady is going into a convent. 11 7. The father 
of the young lady is an author. 8. I am visiting a brother 
of my 12 mother. 9. I am going into the mountains to- 
morrow. 13 10. The little villages here in the mountains 
are very interesting. 



Vocabulary. 

Note.— The abbreviation 8. after a noun means * strong *; w., * weak '; mx., 
* mixed/ The figure gives the class. If a noun has umUut as plural-sign 
the fact will always be indicated. Thus ©ruber, m. 9. 1 (pi. u), is to be read : 
©ruber, masculine noun, strong declension, first class, plural ©ruber. 



S'rbeiHer, m. s. 1, working- 
man. 

an$,prep. (dot.), from, out of. 

befu'd)ert, v., visit, [-seek, be- 
seech]. 

Setoo'ljner, m. s. 1, inhabitant. 



33ruber, m. s. 1 (pi a), brother. 

bieSmat, adv., this time, 
[-mole]. 

£)o'rfbett>o^ner, m. 8. l y vil- 
lager. 

3>orfdjert, n. s. 1, little village, 
[thorp-]. 
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©ebi'rge, n. a. 1, mountains; < nidjt, adv., not, [naught]. 



$a'rjgebi'rge, Harz Mts. 
geljen, r., go. 
Ijier, adv., here. 
?eben, n. 8. 1, life, [live]. 
meijlenS, adu., most-ly." 
2Rorgen, m. s. 1, morning ; as 

adv., morgan, to-morrow, 
nad), prep, (dot.), after, to, 

[nigh]. 



nnr, adv., only, just 
Dnfel, m. s. 1, uncle. 
fdjreiben, v., write, [shrive, 

scribe] . 
<3d)ri'ftjfc*iler, m. s. 1, writer, 

author, 
feljr, adv., very, [sore]. 
Sotnmer, m. s. 1, summer, 
tooljnen, u, dwell, live. 



Notes. — « 34'f$ttile, I write. The verb-form given in the vocab- 
ulary is always the infinitive, which generally ends in en. To get the 
stem of the present tense, drop the en; then add e to the stem for the 
L pers. sing., t for the 3. pers. sing., and en for the 1. or 3. pers. pin. 
Thus, id) fdjreibe, I write; er fdjrcibt, he writes; roir fdjretben, we write; 
fie fdjreiben, they write — 'stelmal; note the cognate of mat. The 
parent-word meant spot, mark, birth-mark, thing to remember, or 
remember by; hence, in German, occasion, time. — 3 $orfd)ftt, diminu- 
tive of 2)0 r |, village, which is cognate with thorp, now preserved in 
proper names only. Observe that the suffixes djeil and lein when 
appended to a noun cause umlaut of the root-voweL The suffix d)en 
is cognate with kin in lambkin. — * @eltrgf, from ©erg, mountain. The 
prefix ge here denotes a number or mass taken together ; hence * col- 
lection of mountains,' 'mountain-range.'— 5 3J tffll$f, I am visiting ; 
German has not the 'progressive' tense-forms of English, so that, 
e. g., id) gefye must be translated by J go, or by J am going, according 
to the connection.— 6 gtalSfr, in apposition with Dnfet, with which it 
must agree in case.— 7 0f$ gfaterl, my father (Ex. IV, n. 5).— » $$rift* 
(letter, a writer (Ex. IV, n. 7). — 9 no ft) translates Eng. to before names 
of places.— ,0 (Dottiugen, a well-known university town of north- 
central Germany. Proper names that are the same in English as in 
German will not be given in the vocabularies. The inflection of 
proper names is a subject by itself ; they are not included in the three 
declensions. — » into a convent; idiom requires in«, instead of in 
ein.— w mj; see Ex. IV, n. 5.— ,3 to-morrow ; the adv. morgen 
comes directly after the verb.— u most-ly ; this mode of printing 
means that the root meifl is cognate with most, while the ending en$ is 
not cognate with the ending ly. 
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EXERCISE VI. 
Colloquy.* 



2Ber tft bag grctalein im ©arten bort ? 

3)ag ift grdutcin SBertfya, 1 bic loiter beg ©cirtnerg. 

Unb ba« 2Rabd|en ba am genfter beg §fiugcf)eng — toer ift ftc? 

©ie ift audj etnc Jotter beg ©ftrtnerg ; er ijat jtoei Jotter. 

tennen ©ie 2 bie 9Rutter ber 2Rttbci>en ? 

5Rur ein toenig ; aber idj fenne ben Sater fel)r gut. 

II. 

Who lives in the cottage yonder? 

That is the gardener's cottage. 

And who are the young ladies at the window ? 

They are 8 the gardener's daughters. 4 

Do you know the girls ? 

Only a little ; but I know the father and mother * 



very welL 6 



EXERCISE Via. 



1. 2Ber toofat in bem #fiugdjen? 2. 2Ber tf«& @ie? 
3. 2Ber fmb fie? 4. ffier ift fte? 5. ®er ©arten geffdrt bem 
Sfofter. 6. j)ie ©drtcn ge^iJren ben Setoofynern beg £)6rfd|eng. 
7. Senrten ©ie bag 9Rttbd)en? 8. §at ber ©avtner eine 
£od)ter? -9. Die jtuct 2K<ibd)en fmb Jodjter beg ©artnerg. 
10. 2Ber geljt 7 ba im ©arten? 11. ©ie geljt in ben ©arten. 
12. 5)ag 5)Mbcf)en l)at jmei SBritber. 13. 2Bir ^aben ein ©om* 
merfyftugdjen im ©arten. 14. £)er ©firtner ift nid|t nur ©firtner ; 
er ift and) ein toenig 8 ©djrtftftefler. 



* The ' colloquies ' are divided, in each case, into two parts. The first, or 
German-English part, will serve first as a reading lesson in colloquial Ger- 
man. After it has been read and translated, it should bo committed to 
memory and repeated fluently until the German forms of expression come 
fluently from the tongue. The second part is to be put into German. 
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EXERCISE VI b. 

1. The girls are daughters of a worlringman. 2. The 
girl is in the garden. 3. The little house has only two 
windows. 4. The life of a gardener is very interesting. 
5. Do you know the girl's brother ? 6. We have a cottage 
in the mountains. 7. The young ladies are daughters of a 
gardener. 8. The girl's father is an Englishman. 9. The 
father and mother of the girl are yonder in the garden, 
10. I know the mother but not the father. 

VOCABULABT. 



an, prep. (dat. and ace.), 9 on, 

by, at 
audj, adv., also, too, [eke]. 
\>a$, pron. (dem.), that, 
bort, adv., yonder, there, 
genfter, n. s. 1, window. 
©arten,m. s. 1 (pi. &), garden. 
©firtner, m. s. 1, gardener, 
gut, adj., good ; as adv., well 



£fiu$djen, n. s. 1, little house, 

cottage, 
fcimen, v., know, [ken]. 
2Rftbdjen, n. s. 1, girl, maid-en. 
©ie, pron., you ; fie, she, they. 
lodjter,/. 8. 1 (pi. o), daughter. 
toenig, adj., little ; tin toemg, 

a little, 
toer, pron. (inter.), who. 
gtoet, num., two. 



Notes.— » gfrftttlettt Srrtfca, Frdulein Bertha, rather than Miss Bertha. 
Pronounce 33ertlja without slurring the a (see also § 16, 1). — * ftfitnen 
StC, do you know (lit., know you), ©if is used for you in speaking to 
any one who is not a relative nor a very intimate friend. It takes its 
verb in the 3. pers. pi. Notice, therefore : «gic fcuneit, you know; fie 
frnnen, ibeyknow; fte tennt, she knows. — 3 They are, fie ftub, or, better, 
ba« fhtb, those are. 2)a$, though neut. sing., can be used without 
reference to the gender or number of the predicate noun. — * the 
gardener's daughters; either bea ©firtnerS Xodjtcr, or bic Softer be« 
©artncrS, or, making a compound, bic ©artnerStodjter, but not Me 
Partners £odjter. So above, the gardener's cottage = be« ©drtnerS 
pauSdjen, or ba« §au«cf)eu beS ©artnei'8, but never ba« ©artucrg Jpau«= 
djen.— 5 the father and mother; bcr must be repeated (see Ex. IV, 
n . 3)._ 6 Ter y we D, fcljr gut, rather than fet)r tooty.— f geftt ; here = is 
walking. — * fin toflttfl, « **«*« bit of, on a small scale. -9 an ; when a 
prep, is given as governing both dat. and ace, that does not mean that 
either case can be used at pleasure. The dat. is used in answer to the 
question « where '? and the ace. in answer to the question • whither v ? 
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Second Class, Strong Declension. 

83. Membership. The second class embraces : (1) a 
very large number of monosyllabic nouns, mainly 
masculine, but with a few feminines and some neuters ; 
(2) nouns ending in ifl, ini), ling, niS, fal, and some other 
not very common suffixes. 

1. The phrase 'monosyllabic nouns' must be under- 
stood to include compounds in which the final element 
would belong to this class if uncompounded ; e. g., 
3u'fatt, accident, and SSo'rftabt, suburb, as well as ftafl, case, 
and ©tabt, city. 

2. Nouns in ig and ting are masculine ; those in m$ and 
fat are mainly neuter, but a few are feminine. 

3. This class is, then, pre-eminently the class of mono- 
syllabic masculines. 

84. The Genitive and Dative Singular. The genitive 
has the ending e3 or 3 ; the dative the ending e or no 
ending at alL 

1. The ending e$ is used regularly with monosyllables, 
but may always be reduced to simple $ unless the stem 
ends in an 8-sound (8, % $, fc, fdj); thus 33cwm, tree, has 
usually 93aume$, but very often 93aum$, while ^tug, river, 
always has gluffc^. The ending $ belongs regularly to 
polysyllables that do not end in an s-sound ; thus $8rtig, 
Icing, Singling, youth, have ®8nig$, SihtglingS. 

2. The use of e in the dative is largely optional, being 
dependent on habit or the sense of euphony. In 
general, monosyllables are apt to have it, polysyllables to 
be without it. See § 275 and 275, a. 

85. Formation of the Plural. The nominative plural 
always has the ending e, with umlaut of the root-vowel 
in some words, without it in others. The dative plural 
adds n to the nominative plural. 
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1. Of the monosyllabic nouns all the feminines and the 
most of the masculines have umlaut in the plural if the 
vowel admits it. Of the neuters only three or four have 
umlaut. For lists see § 275. 

a. Nouns having aa or oo in the stem drop one vowel 
when they undergo umlaut, as Saal, holly pL ©file ; 33oot, 
boat, pi. Soote or 93ote. 

2. Nouns in ni* double the * in inflection ; e. g., 33unb« 
ni*, covenant, gen. SStinbmffe*, pi. Siinbniffe. 



86. Examples. 

1. Without umlaut in the plural: lag, day; SKonat, 
month ; Qaljr, year. 

Singular. 

Norn. bcr Stag ber 9Ronat ba* Saljr 

Gen. be* £age* be* 3Konat* be* 3af)re« 

Dat. bemSage bem 9Ronat bem 3aljre 

Ace. ben Jag ben 9Ronat. ba* Saljr 

Plural. 

Norn. bie £age bie 2Ronate bie 3aljre 

Gen. ber Stage ber 9Ronate ber 3aljre 

Dat. ben SEagen ben 3»onaten ben 3a§ren 

Ace. bie Sage bie 9Ronate bie 3al)re 

a. So, also, ba* 33iinbni*, covenant, gen. sing, be* 33iutb* 
niffe*, nom. pi. bie Siinbniffe ; bie SBilbni*, wilderness, gen. 
sing, ber 2Bitbni* (§ 77, 1), nom. pL bie 233ilbniffe ; ba* or 
bie Srubfat, affliction, gen. of ba* Sriibfat, be* Sriibfat*,, gen. 
of bie Sriibfat, ber Sriibfat, nom. pi. of either, bie SErttbfale. 

2. With umlaut in the plural: 93aum, tree; Sftadjt, night; 
GEfjor, choir. 
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Singular. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai 
Ace. 


bcr 33anm 
bed 33aumed 
bcm 33aume 
ben 93aum 


bic 9?adjt 
ber 5Rad)t 
ber 9?ad>t 
bic 9?adjt 

Plural. 


bad GEfjor 
bed Scored 
bcm GEIjore 
bad Eljor 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai 
Ace. 


bic SStfnme 
ber SSaumc 
ben 93ftnmen 
bic SSftmne 


bic 9Wd)te 
ber 9Wd)te 
ben mijttn 
bie 9Md)te 


bic GEljore 
ber Gnjflre 
ben Efjoren 
bic GEI)5re 




^EXERCISE VII. 





87. Rule of Order I: The Inverted Order. If a sen- 
tence begins with any other element than the subject, 
the subject must follow the verb ; e. g., bet ift cr r there 
he is ; ba$ uerftefye id) ntdjt, that I do not understand; 
fcfydn ift fie ntdjt, beautiful she is not. 

1. This order, verb-subject, is called 'inverted/ the 
* normal ' order being subject-verb, as in cr ift ba ; id) ber* 
ftelje bad nidjt. 

2. Inversion occurs in English, e. g., in said I, great is 
Mammon ; but while it is somewhat rare in English, it is 
exceedingly common in German. German tends to begin 
the sentence with that element which is most prominent 
in the speaker's thought ; and when this is done and the 
word so put first does not happen to be the subject, 
inversion must follow. In translating do not imitate the 
German inverted order at the expense of English idiom. 

3. The general connectives meaning and, but and for 
constitute an important exception to the above rule. 
They do not affect the order. 
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Reading Lesson: Strong Nouns, Second Class. 

3d) bin ' nun gwet £age ' in ®5ttingen. 3d) fjabe tin dimmer 
mtt einem Ofen, eiitem Xifdfje unb ein j>aar* ©titljlen. 2)urd)3 
ftenfter ftefjt 4 man einen ^axt mit atterlei 93ftumen. Die <5tabt 
Uegt an 6 eincm fjluffc. 8uf 6 bem ^luffc fteljt man fyeute cin 
paar fiftljne. 6 3Bir ftnb am Snfang beS #erbfte3, abcr bie ?uft ift 
nod) immer 7 warm. 

EXERCISE Vila. 

1. $aben ©ie einen $al>n? 2. 3d) Ijabe jtoei &ftt)ne anf bem 
ftluffe. 3. 395er ift baS in bem $al)ne bort? 4. 2>er ©tabtpavf 
(iegt am fjtuffc. 5. 2Btr Ijaben einen £ifd) unb ein J>aar ©tiifyte 
im ®arten. 6. J)er $aften fiegt auf bem Jifdje. 7. 3m £erbfte 
geljen toir nadj bet ©tabt. 8. 2lm 3lnfang be$ ©ommetS geljen 
toir in$ ®ebirge. 9. 3dj bin nun gtuei 3aljre unb einen 2Ronat 
in ©ottingen. 10. 3m $arf fteljt man aUertei Saurne. 11. 2Bir 
Ijaben nur nod) ein paar Sage bed §erbfte$. 12. Die Slrbeiter 
tooljnen meiftenS in ben ©tttbten. 

EXERCISE VII b. 

1. The days are long in the summer. 2. In the summer 
the nights are short. 3. I write this time from the city. 
4. I am living in a little house by the river. 5. In the 
garden are tables and chairs. 6. I am writing at a table 
in the garden. 7. Yonder one sees the river and all sorts 
of boats. 8. One sees also the beginning of the park. 
9. Father has a boat on the river. 10. In a few days 
I am going into the mountains. 

Vocabulary. 



a x Hettei', adj., all sorts of. 

»'nfa*ng, m. s. 2 (pi. fi), be- 
ginning. 

atf, prep. (dot. and ace), on, 
up-on. 



buxfyprep. (ace), through. 
gfafc, m. s. 2 (pi. -iiffa), river. 
§erbft, m. s. 2, autumn, 

[harvest]. 
Ijeute, ado., to-day. 
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$aljn, m. s. 2 (pi a), boat, 

row-boat, 
liegen, v., lie, be situated. 
Suft,/. 8. 2 (pi. iy, air. 
man, pron. (indef.), one, [man]. 
mit, prep, (dot.), with, 
nod), adv., yet, still (of time), 
nun, adv., now, well. 
Ofen, m. s. i (/?/. 8j, stove, 

[oven]. 



tyaax, n. 8. 2, pair ; cin paar, 

a few. 
$arf, m. s. 2, park. 
©tabt,/. s. 2 (pi. ttj, city, 
©tuljl, m. 8. 2 (pi jy, chair, 

[stool]. 
X\\6), m. s. 2, table, [dish]. 
ttjarm, adj., warm. 
3immer, w. s. i, room, 

[timber]. 



Notes. — 1 34) (til ; translate I have been. German uses the present 
tense, generally with an adverb referring to present time, to denote 
that which has been and still is. In such a case English uses the per- 
fect — s Sage, ace. of measure ; duration of time is expressed by the 
ace. — » ettt Jiaar ; §§ 4, 1, a and 73, 1.— * fiefct, sees; from fe!)en, which 
changes its root-vowel in the 2. and 3. pers. sing. See §184. — 5 an, 
attf ; both these words mean on, aitf in the sense of over and upon, and 
an in that of close to. Thus a boat is o it f bem Sfaffe, a city a n bent 
ghtffe (on the spelling glng-gluffe, as compared with gufj-Rujje, see 
§ 2, 3).— • ftaj)tie, row-boats ; not cognate with canoe, which is a Spanish- 
Indian word. — ? nod) immer ; the two words together mean still, even 
novo; said of that which has been and still is. 



EXERCISE VIII. 



Colloquy. 



®cr ^arf ijt fdjon am Slbenb, 1 nid)t toaljr'? 

3a tooljl 3 ; fefceu hrir iin8 4 cincn 9lugenblicf. 6 $)a ift cine 
San! nntcr bem SSaunte bort. 

©eljr gem 6 ; aber geljen ©ie nid)t nod) fyeute abenb' in$ 
ihmgert*? 

$8of)i ntc^t 9 ; bie ^tdfee ftnb gu tcucr. «m ©djtuffe 10 beS 
2Ronat$ bin id) immer arm. 

£)a$ ift alfo 11 ba$ £inberni$! Stun, 3um @Ui(f 12 l)abe idj 
jtoei Sittette. 18 $ommen ©ie nuv mit. 14 
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II. 

It is lovely in the park to-night, isn't it*? 

Yes indeed ; let 4 us sit down a moment There are 
chairs yonder. 

Very well w ; but only a moment 5 I am going to the 
concert yet this evening. 1 * 

Have you a seat already? 17 

Yes, I have two tickets. Pray come along. 

EXERCISE Villa. 

1. Die flbenbfongerte im $arf ftnb feljr gut. 2. 3d) famine 
in einem Slugenbtid. 3. £aben ©ie ein Sittet gum Songert? 
4. gin Abetter fjat aflerlei ^inberniffe itn £eben. 5. 35er 
$aften Hegt unter betn SEtfc^c. 6. 2>ie ^Iftfce ftnb feljr teuer, 
nid)t toafjr? 7. «m ©djluffe be* £age« fiefjt man aUerfei «r* 
better auf ben 93dn!en im tyaxt. 8. $ommen ©ie mit un$ in ben 
^orf; e$ ift feljr fd)5n unter ben Sfiumen. 9 # 3dj bin im 
dimmer nur am lage, nidf)t in ber 9tadjt. 



EXERCISE VIII b. 

1. In the daytime the air is very warm. 2. He lives 
two months of the year in a little house on the river. 
3. I see Fraulein Bertha yonder under the trees. 4. We 
are already at the beginning of the end. 5. Come 14 along 
to the concert ; luckily I have two seats. 6. Are the 
tickets very expensive ? 7. There is 18 still a place at the 
table. 8. Here you have a chair and yonder are two 
seats on 19 the bench. 9. I see difficulties right at 20 the 
beginning. 

Vocabulary. 



3lbenb, m. s. 2, even-ing. 
alfo, adv., so, then, [also]. 
arm, adj., poor. 
Slu'genbH'rf, m. s. 2, moment 
»ant,/. s. 2 (pi. a), bench. 



Side'*, n. s. 2 (pi -tte,), ticket. 
e$, pron., it, there, 
gem, adv., willingly, gladly. 
(#titcf, n. s. (no plural), luck, 
fortune. 
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$t'nberm$, n. s. 2 hindr-ance, 

difficulty. 
\x t adv., yes. 
t ommen, v., come, 
<Konge'rt, n. s. 2, concert. 
y&a$, m. *. 2 (pi fij, place, 

seat, 
©dflufe, m. s. 2 (pi. ©djtuffej, 

end, close. 
fd)on, adv., already, quite. 



fd)5n, adj., beautiful, lovely, 

[sheen] 
fefcen, v., set, seat, 
teuer, adj., dear, expensive. 
un$, pron. (dot. and ace), us. 
intter, prep. (dat. and ace), 

under, among, 
ttmljr, adj., true, 
gu, prep, (dot.), to, at, for ; 

as adv., too. 



Notes. — > am flleitto, in toe evening ; so, also, am Xagc, in &e day- 
time.—* ntd|t t»o|r, wn'< tf ? for ijl e« nid)t roafyr, is it not true ? A very 
common phrase, implying that an affirmative answer is expected. — 3 3o 
tDOljI, yes indeed ; ir>ot)l is often added to break the abruptness of a 
simple jo.— 4 fcfcCIt totf 1M#, te* us sit doum ; literally, seat toe us. The 
verb is a subjunctive, 1. pers. pi., best translated by let. — ' KltgCttbHlf, 
ace. of measure.— « g>fjjr gfW, ofl right, very weU.— " f)tutt dUettfe, this 
evening, to-night.— 8 in# ftonjtft, to the concert ; note the preposition and 
the case (Ex. VI, n. 9).— 9 SBoIji tttdjt, probably not; the tt)o!)f implying 
uncertainty.— >° &d)lttfff ; what is the quantity of the it?— n $a# tft 
alfo, so that is; remember that affo never means also.— « junt gHttCf, 
facA% / literally, /or Jucfc. ©f itcf is for ©c4fl(f ; it is only AM that is 
cognate with luck. - n 8tttttte ; t doubled to mark the preceding vowel 
as short (§ 14, 2, and 34, 1, a). Pronounce BU-yeH-e.— 14 ftommrtf @te 
ttttt Hilt, V Ta V come along- T^ e ver ^ * 8 imperative, 2. pers. pi. With 
this form of address @ie cannot be omitted as you is in English. Wur 
with an imperative means just or pray. — ,5 Very well, not fefyr tool)l, nor 
fe^r gut (see note 6 above).— 16 1 am going, etc. The order is : I go yet 
this evening to, etc. — ,7 already; the order: Have you already t etc. — ]H 
There is; bQ ifi if 'there* means 'in that place,' otherwise e« tft— w 
on, auf ; see Ex. VII, n. 5.— » right at, jd)ou an. 

Third Class, Strong Declension. 

88. Membership. The third class embraces: (1) a 
large number of monosyllabic nouns, mainly neuter, 
but with a few masculines ; (2) all nouns in turn ; (3) a 
few neuters of foreign origin with accent on the 
ultima; e. g., (Spita'l, hospital, pi. Spita'ter. 

1. Note that this class contains no feminines. It is pre- 
eminently the class of monosyllabic neuters. See § 276, 1. 
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2. Nouns in turn (cognate with dom in kingdom) are, 
with two or three exceptions, neuter. 

89. The Genitive and Dative Singular. The genitive 
has the ending e§ or 3, the dative the ending e or no 
ending at all, precisely as in the second class. 

90. Formation of the Plural. The nominative plural 
always has the ending cr r to which the dative adds n. 
The vowel preceding er always has umlaut, if capable 
of it, nouns in turn making the plural in turner. 

1. A number of nouns belong both to the third and to 
the second class, having two plurals, one in er, the other 
in e, usually with difference of meaning ; thus 33<mb, n., 
means either bond or ribbon, but in the plural 93anbe means 
bonds, while SMnber means ribbons. See § 276. 

91. Examples, attaint, man; £>au3, house; Sfltertum, 
antiquity. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dai 
Ace. 



ber 5Raim 
be« 2Ranne$ 
bem 9Kanne 
ben 9Kann 



Singular. 

bad $au$ 
bed §aufe$ 
bem §aufe 
bad §an$ 

Plural. 



bie SKfinner 
ber 9Rfimter 
ben SDWnnern 
bie SKfinner 



bie £aufer 
ber Jenifer 
ben §aufem 
bie §aufer 



ba$ aitertinn 
be« &ltertum$ 
bem 3lltertum 
ba« SUtertum 

bie aitertiimer 
ber aitertttmer 
ben 9Utertitatern 
bie 3Htertitater 



EXERCISE IX. 
Reading Lesson : Strong Nouns, Third Class. 

S)ie gente Ijier tm ^anfe 1 ftnb feljr frennblid). £)er SOStrt ijl 
$anfmann 2 unb ein 9Kann toon ©etft unb (Semitt. Slffo tfi er 
natiirlid| ein ftrennb toon 33iid)ern 8 nnb SStlbcrn. gr l)at gtuet 
Stnber, einen ©o^n nnb eine Softer. 3$ war 4 geftem mit ben 
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^mbern auf bent ganbe 6 unb befud^te * ba& @d)to§ etne« Sbet* 
tnannS. 33om lurtnc be$ ©d)loffe$ fteljt man itber Skater unb 
2Bfttber T bi«an« ©ebtrge. 

EXERCISE IXa. 

1. "Die Silver auf bem £tfd)e gelj5ren einem greunbe bed 
$aufe$. 2. 3)a fommcn gnjct 2R&nner burd) ben SBalb. 
3. ©ic tft bte 3Kuttcr toon gnjet $htbern. 4. 2)a« £au« etneS 
@belmanne« ift ein ©djtofe. 5. Sbetteute ftnb nid)t immcr 
$inber beS ©UidfeS unb tooljnen nidjt immcr in @d)l5ffern. 
6. SQSer tooljnt in ben £fiufem am ftluftt? 7. J)ie Setooljner 
ber £dufer ftnb metften« 2lrbeiter. 8. S)er 2lnfang be$ S3ud)eS 
tft feljr intereffant; ben @d)tu§ lenne id) nod) nidjt. 9. 3)a« 
SHtberbud) geljort ben «tnbern. 10. J)ie Sljftler unb SBalber 
bed ©ebivglanbe$ ftnb feljr fd)5n im £erbfte. 



EXERCISE IXb. 

1. That is the picture of a friend. 2. Those are pic- 
tures of friends. 3. She has two sons and two daughters. 
4. People of 8 intelligence are always friends of the coun- 
try. 5. I see a few houses in the valley. 6. He has the 
intelligence of a man, the feeling of a child. 7. He has 
two castles in the country. 8. Do you see the castle 
yonder with the two towers? 9. The books and pictures 
belong to the man-of-the-house. 9 10. Are you a friend 
of 8 children? 

VOCABULABT. 

Note.— Since all nouns of the third class have umlaut in the plural, 
if possible, the modification of the vowel does not need to be specially 
indicated for words of that class. 



Silb, n. s. 3, picture. 
b\Q,prep. (ace), up to, until; 
bid an, clear to, as far as. 
$udj, n. 8. 3, book. 
(Ebelmann, m. s. 3, noble-man. 



fjreunb, m. s. #, friend. 
freunbltd), adj., friendly, kind. 
®etft, m. s. 3, intelligence, 

spirit, ghost. 
©emtit, n. s. 3, feeling, soul 
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geftern, adv., yester-day. 
$aufmann, m. «. 8., merchant ; 

[chapman]. 
$inb, n. 8. 8, child, 
ganb, n. 8. 2-3", land, country. 
?eute, pi only, people, 
natfirlid), adv., naturally, of 

course. 
©d)lofe, n. s. 8 (pi *'6fc), castle. 



©oljn, m. s. # fpZ. 6), son. 
Iljal, n. s. 8, valley, dale. 
Xuxm, m. s. 2 (pi. a,), tower, 
fiber, prep. (ace. and dot.), 

over, about, 
bon, prep, (dot.), from, of. 
SBalb, m. s. 8, forest, [wold]. 
2Birt, m. s. #, landlord, man- 

of-the-house. 



Notes.— » 3m §aufe, in fte house; at home = ju $anfe.— * £anf* 
tltttntt ; this and some other compounds of 3Jtann have two plurals, one 
in -manner, the other in slente, the latter being without reference to 
sex ; thus tfaufmfinncr, merchants, tradesman; ^aufleute, tradespeople. — 
3 DOtl 8itd)eril, of books ; Don with a dat. may take the place of a 
gen., cin greunb t> n 93ud)ern being = ein ftreunb ber Silver. One could 
not say ein ^rennb SBiidjer.— 4 Wax, was ; preterite 1. and 3. pers. sing, 
of fein, to be. See § 171. — * ailf feem £ftUbe, in the country, as opposed 
to in the city. 3 in ?anbe means in the country taken as a whole, includ- 
ing the cities. - 6 befltd)te, visited ; pret. 1. and 3. pers. sing, of befudjen. 
See § 174.— * iiber filler ntlb 8B6Iber ; ilber takes the ace. here because 
the phrase answers the question * whither'? (see Ex. VI, n. 9). — ^ ot 9 
Don.— 9 man-of-thc-house ; words thus joined by hyphens are to be 
translated in German as one word. — ,() gatlfc ; the usual plural of ?anb 
is i'anber ; 2anbe is poetic, or used in compounds, as bie 9tteberlanbe, the 
Netherlands. 

EXERCISE X. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

SQSte foat ift eS roo^l 1 ? ©eljen wir nid)t balb nad) §aufe 2 ? 

g« ift toofjV giemUd) fpat; id) fc^c fd)on £id)ter in ber 
©tabt bort. 

3a, eS ttiirb 4 fdfyon bunfel, unb ber 2Beg 6 burd) ben SQSalb ift 
giemtid) tang. 

2l(fo gefyen ttnr quer burd) bie gelber. 

©eljr gem ; aber toaS ift bag Ding bort am SRanbe be« £>ol$e$ '? 

3d) toeife nidjt ; ein ©etyenft biefleidjt. 

5)a bift bu toofyl im 3rrtum ; filr bie ®eifter ift e$ nod) gu frity 
am $benb. 
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II. 

l*et us go 7 home ; it is getting late. 

Yes, there is a light in th^ little house yonder already/ 

It is pretty dark in the woods; do you know 9 the 
way ? 

Not very well 10 ; let us go across through the field. 

Very well ; but what is that thing yonder among 11 the 
leaves ? 

I do not know ; perhaps it is a spook. 

It is pretty early in the evening for spooks, isn't it? 



EXERCISE Xa. 

1. 3dj felje etn 2td)t burd) bte flatter bcr Sfiutne. 2. Die 
£)tnge auf bent £tfdje gef)8ren ben $tnbern. 3. ©efyen nrir 
burd)3 fjclb ober burd) ben SBalb ? 4. 3d) felje Stealer in ben 
3*nftevn be$ ©d)loffeg. 5. 3d) fenne gtoei SBege Don fyter nad) 
ber ©tabt. 6. 3)aS 93ud) Ijat atterlet 33tlber ant SRanbe ber 
SSldttev. 7. gs ftnb aflerlet 3rrttinter in bent 93ud)e. 8. $>er 
2Beg burdjS £ljal tft feljr gut bt« an ben SRanb be$ gluffc^. 

9. 3d) fyabe ba$ 93ud) unb btc 93tlber Don etnent §reunbe. 

10. $ie ©etfter beS ®ebtrge$ ftnb freunbltd). 



EXERCISE Xb. 

1. I am going home. 2. Father is not at home. 
3. Mother is in the house. 4. I see you know " very little 
of" books and pictures. 5. For the mother the children 
are the light of the house. 6. Do you know 9 the way 
through the fields? 7. The thing is among the books 
on the table. 8. What do you know 12 of 13 ghosts and 
spooks? 9. The spirit of the book is good, but it has a 
few errors. 10. How long is the way from here to M the 
edge of the woods ? 



4S 
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VOCABULABY. 



6a(b, adv., soon, [bold]. 
»(att, n. 8. 3, leaf, [blade] . 
Tinq, n. s. 2, thing. 
bunfel, adj., dark, 
ftelb, 7i. *. tf, field. 
frity, <u/u., adj., early, 
fur, jwrp. (are.,), for. 
®efp e'nft, n. *. #, ghost, spook. 
£olj, w. 8. 5, wood, forest. 
3rrtum, m. 8. 3, error. 
SKdjt, n. «. 5, light, 
quer, adv., across. 



9fanb, 7w. s. 8, edge, border. 

fpot, adu., adj., late. 

trieUet'djt, adu, perhaps. 

toaQ,pron. (inter.), what. 

2Beg, tn. s. 2, way. 

toerben, v., become ; eS ttmb ; 
it is becoming. 

tote, adv., how, as, [why]. 

ttriffen, v., know ; idj toeig, I 
know, [to wit]. 

giemltd), adv., pretty, toler- 
ably. 



Notes.— « ttfO|I, T wonder.- » nadj §auff, fcome. — ' t8Q|l, probably, no 
doubt, I presume, I reckon, I guess.— ■« ffl tOtrfc, ft is getting ; 3. pers. sing. 
j)res. of luerbeu, which is cognate with the verb worth in woe worth the 
day ; i. e. t woe come unto the day.— 5 SBffl ; pronounce with long c ; bnt 
there is an adverb tt)eg, aimy, which has short C— 6 §0ljfg; here = 
SBalb, woods. The more common sense is wood, as a material. — 7 Let 
us go, geljen ttrir (see Ex. VIII, n. 4). -« already, fdjon ; directly after 
iff.— 9 do you know, fennft bu ; the use of bu in this exercise, instead 
of @ie, presupposes that the speakers are very intimate friends. — «> Not 
very well, ntd)t fe^r gut ; but in the next sentence very weU = fefjr 
genu— "among, mtter, with dat— « you know, bu roeifct.— »©f, toon. 
— 14 to, bis an, with ace. 



The Weak Declension. 

92. Membership. The weak declension embraces: 
(1) a considerable number of monosyllabic nouns 
mainly feminine, but with a few masculines; (2) 
nearly all the polysyllabic feminines in the language ; 
(3) masculines that end in e ; (4) many foreign mascu- 
lines that have the accent on the ultima. 

1. There are no neuter nouns of the weak declension. 
While it contains a good many masculines, it is chiefly 
made up of polysyllabic feminines, the only nouns of the 
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latter class that do not belong to it being 2Rutter, Xodjttv, 
and a few in niS, fat and funft. 

93. A Eule of Gender. The suffixes et, f)ett, fett, in, 
fc^aft and ung invariably form feminine nouns. 

1. This rule covers a very large number of words. The 
ending Ijeit, cognate with hood in manhood, forms a multi- 
tude of abstracts from adjectives, as greifjeit, freedom, from 
fret, free ; fctt has a similar function ; in forms feminines 
that correspond to masculines, as $6ntg, king, fi5mgtu r 
queen ; fd^aft is cognate with ship in friendship = greunb* 
fd)aft, and uug with ing in warning = 2Barnung. 

2. The foreign suffixes ie, i! and ion also form feminine 
nouns. 

94. Formation of the Cases. Masculines add (e)n to 
the nominative singular to form all the other cases, 
singular and plural. Feminines add (c)n throughout 
the plural. 

1. The case-ending is n if the noun ends in e, el, er or 
ax, otherwise it is en. But $err, gentleman, sir, generally 
has in the singular $errn, in the plural $erren. 

2. Feminines in in have the plural in inncn. 

3. No weak noun takes umlaut as a plural-sign. 

95. Examples. 9J?enfd), man, mankind; ftnabe, boy; 
grew, wife, Mrs. ; SBlume, flower. 







Singular 






N. 


bcr SWenfdj 


ber $nabe 


bie grau 


bie 33lunte 


a 


beS 2Renfd)en 


bed Ana ben 


ber ftrau 


ber 93lume 


D. 


bent 2Renfd)en 


bent &naben 


ber grau 


ber 23trone 


A. 


ben 9Kenfd)en 


ben $naben 


bie ftrau 


bie Sumte 
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Plural. 

X. bie2Renfd>en bie ftnoben bie ftrauen bie ©lumen 

G. berSWenfdjen ber tfnaben ber groucn bet ©lumen 

D. ben SWenfdjen ben tfnaben ben ftrauen ben ©lumen 

A. bie SRenfdjen bie £naben bie grauen bie ©lumen 

1. So also ber Stube'nt, the student ; gen. be$ <£tubtnttn, 
dat bent ©tubenten, ace. ben ©tubenten, pL, in all cases, 
©tubenten. 



EXERCISE XL 
Reading Lesson : Weak Nouns. 
96. Bole of Order II : Position of Adverbs. In the 
normal order an adverb must not come between the 
subject and the verb; thus / hardly know, id) toetB 
faum; he never goes to church, er gef)t me in bie SHrd)e. 

# 1. An adverb of time usually takes precedence of other 
adverbs ; thus / knew him very well at that time, idj f annte 
iljn bamal$ fefyr gut ; he is usually at home evenings, er ift 
abenbS getoSljnIid) gu $aufe. 

3d) bin 1 fdjon gefnt 2Bod)en in ber ftronbe,* unb bie £eit ber* 
gefjt mir fetyr fd)nett unter ber Arbeit.* 3d) Ijabe taglidj eine 
©pradjfhtnbe 4 unb gtoei ©tunben tt)od)ent(id) in ber 2Kuftf. 3w 
bie ©prad)e Ijabe id) einen Sefjrer, fiir bie 2Ruftf eine geljrerin. 5 
fiber bie Samifte,' be[onber« fiber ben §augfjerrn 7 unb bie $inber, 
fdjrieb 8 idj neulid) ein {war 3eilen. 3)ie grau SBirtin 9 ifl eine 
aBeltbame 1 * unb geljt Diet in @efeflfd)aft. 

EXERCISE XIa. 

1. 3d> fab* Arbeit auf" $niei 2Bod)en. 2. $a$ geben be«" 
2Renfdjen ift lurg. 3. $er 12 9Kenfd) ift iirnner ba$ Sxnb ber 
3eh. 4. ®ie u SWenfdjen fmb £inber ber ^eiten. 5. 2Ber ifl 
bet Sater be$ Snaben? 6. 3ft bie £>atne eine grau ober ein 
grautein? 7. Sennen ©te bie Gutter ber Snaben? 8. g$ 
ift bie 3eit ber w SBuraten. 9. £ie 2)ante ift eine g^unbin bei 
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f$ainifte. 10. Die 2R(ibd)en futb greunbinnen bcr SWufif. 11. 
3Me ftcmulie gefjt nad) ^toei SBodjen in bic §rcmbc. 12. Ta8 
ift Arbeit fiir cine 35ame, nidf)t fitr cincn $errn. 13. 3dj 
f d)retbe bieSmat nur ein paar 3^cn ; id) Ijabe menig 3eit. 



EXERCISE Xlb. 

1. Work 13 is good for man. 18 2. The lady is the mother 
of 14 ten children. 3. Two of M the ten children are boys. 
4. The man-of-the-house is a friend of society. 13 5. What 
do you know 15 of 14 the language of flowers ls ? 6. The time 
is too short for a music- lesson. 7. Well, how goes it with 
the language-lessons? 8. The boy's mother is a teacher. 1 ' 

9. He is a student and knows 17 all sorts of languages. 

1 0. The weeks pass very quickly ; it is already the be- 
ginning of the autumn-time. 



VoCABULABY. 



2lrbeit,/. w., work. 
befonberS, qdv., especially. 
$ante,/. w., lady, dame. 
ftanti'tte,/. w., family. 
grembe,/. w., foreign land, 
©efettfdjaft,/. w., society. 
Scorer, m. s. 1, teacher, 
nur, pron. (dot.), to me, for me. 
SKuft'f,/. w.y music. 
neutid), adv., lately, [newly]. 
o t interj., O, oh. 
fdjnefl, adj., swift; as adv., 
swiftly. 

Notes.— > 34 Uto (f*0lt), I have been (see Ex. VII, n. 1).—* in Ut 
gfttmtof, abroad.— 3 unttt ttX ftrbfit, at work, occupied as I am with 
wyflc. — 4 §>J>tad)ftltttbe, language-lesson; a compound of @prad)e (with 
c dropped) and @tunbe.— 5 Sf Ijrm tt, woman teacher, ?el)rer being 



©pradje,/. w., language, 
©timbe,/. w., hour, lesson, 
tfigtid), adj., adv., daily, 
toerge'fyen, v., pass, [for(e)go]. 
triel, pron., adj., adv., much. 
2Bett,/. ™-> world. 
agodje,/. w., week. 
tood)entUd), adv., weekly. 
Sefyn, num., ten. 
3eile,/. w., line. 
36x1,/. to., time, [tide]. 
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always a man teacher.- • gtmtltf ; pronounce ga*mi'4i c (§ 17, 2) ; fiber 
in the sense of concerning, about, always takes the ace. — 7 Qmn8%tm t 
man-of-the-house. — " thrift t4« ^ wrote ; inverted because an adverbial 
phrase precedes. The verb is pret. 1. pen. sing, of [djreiben, to zorUe.— 

9 lit $mt fBtrtill, my landlady ; §c rr and ftrau often precede titles for 
courtesy's sake. When thus used they should not be translated. — 

10 IBeltfeamf, wxwian o/ tt« toorW, i. e., of fashion.— 11 «nf ; here =for. 
It is thus used, with the ace, to denote extent of time, looking ahead. — 
w fcff, Bcr; see Ex. IV. n. 9. 3Reufdj = 'man* in distinction from 
animals ; 9Roun = ' man ' in distinction from women. — " Use the 
generic article (Ex. IV. n. 9).— »«of, Don.— 15 do yon know, miff en ®i?, 
or roetfjt bit.— "teacher, 2el)rerin.— 17 knows, tenut. 



EXERCISE XII 
Colloquy. 



9?un, roa$ giebt e$ in ber 3 c ^ tun 9 ? 
9?id)t Did ; nur eine 3Kenge l $leinigfeiten. 
<S$ ift* bod) wofjl ettuaS barin tiber* $olitit, fiber bie SBaljIfn? 
©eljr toenig ; abcr bie SRadjridjten beuten auf einen ©ieg fiir 
bie 3)emofraten. 
2Reinen ©ie in ber 9?ation ubetfjaiipt, ober nur in ber ©tabt ? 
3d) meine in ber Station ; aber bie ©adje ijl nod) nid)t getoijj. 
SQSie grog ift bie 9Ke!jrljeit ber 3)emofraten fjter in ber ©tabt ? 
©ie Ijaben eine SWefyrljeit Don etma gtoeUjunbert ©timmen. 



II. 

I see you have a paper. How is 4 the election going ? 

The evening papers 5 have not much about politics. 

But they surely have 6 reports from the city, have they 
not? 

Oh yes ; luck 7 is on the side 8 of the Democrats. 

How large is the majority? 

According 9 to the papers they have a majority of about 
two hundred votes. 
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EXERCISE XII a. 

1. Die 9Kc^ctt bcr 2lrbeiter ftnb 3)emofr<uen. 2. $)te 
(Stabt f)at ettoa geljn 3eitungen, cin Slbcnbblatt 10 imb cine 2Renge 
9Worgenbttttter. 3. gs ifl bie 3eit & cr ©tabttoafyten, abcr id) 
toeift feljr toenig toon bcr ^otitif. 4. J)ic SBege bcr ^olitit ftnb 
meiftcnS fefyr bunfcl. 5. $ier ftnb 23tumen in SKcnge 11 unb fiir 
cine #(einigfeit gu Ijaben. 13 6. 3)er griebc ift nid)t tmmcr ein 
(§>IM " im 8eben bcr 5Rationen. 7. g« gicbt cine 9Wenge ©cfcU^ 
fdjaften untcr ben ©tubenten. 8. SQSic fd)nett bergefyen bie Sage 
unb SBodjen ! 9. $)ie 9?ad)rid)t Don cincm ©iege ber 9lrbeiter ift 
gehrifc ntd)t toaljr. 10. 3dj fdjreibe cin 33udj uber bie ©pradje 
bcr $inber. 

EXERCISE Xllb. 

1. There comes the boy with the evening paper. 2. 
Here are only a few lines about politics. 3. The inhabi- 
tants of the city are mostly Democrats. 4. I am a Demo- 
crat and the son of a Democrat: 5. Politics is not the 
affair of a boy. 6. That points to a victory for the 
workingmen, does it not ? 7. He wrote w a mass of books 
about all sorts of things. 8. Are you on the side of the 
majority in the matter of the city-park ? 9. There are ltt 
all sorts of people in the world. 10. Is there 16 a language 
of flowers 17 ? 

VOOABULABT. 



bari'n, adv., therein, in it. 

$>emofra't, m. w., democrat. 

beutcn (auf, ace), v., point (to). 

bod), adv., yet, still, though. 

ettoa, adv., about, approxi- 
mately. 

cttoaS, pron. (indef.), some- 
thing. 

geben, v., give ; eg giebt (with 
ace), there is, there are. 



gettrig, adj., certain ; as adv., 
certainly, to be sure. 

grofe, adj., great. 

fyunbert, num., hundred. 

$teinigfett,/. to., trifle, small 
matter, triviality. 

2Ref>rl)eit, /. w., majority, 
[more-hood, more-ness]. 

meinen, u, mean. 
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s 3Kcnge, f. w\, mass, multi- 
tude. 

s J?ad)rid)t,/. w\, report, news, 
tidings. 

Watio'n,/ v., natum. 

}JoUti'!,/ ir., ixriitw*. 

3ad)e, / w , affair, thing, 
[sake]. 



Seite,/. u\, tide. 
2ieg, m. «. #, victory. 
Stttmne,/. w., voice, vote. 
iiberljau'jrt, adu., in general, 

at large, [over-head] . 
SBaljl,/. w., choice, election, 
fining, /. w., newspaper, 

[tiding]. 



Noras.— 1 ftcaftC JHftaiffettCII, mass of trifles; notice the absence of 
a prep, Jcteinigffiteu is in apposition with 2ftriige (see § 246, 1, a). — 
« ki tft 10d) ttoW Ctfcti, ttere is surely something; bod) U)oI)(, surely, 
bod) emphasizing the probability implied by roofjl.— 3 filer ftolftir, on 
(about) politics. Observe that the English plurals in -ics, e. g., politics, 
physics, mathematics, are not plural in German.- « ig . . . going, gelft 
(see Ex. V, n. 5). — s evening paper, SUjenbgeihmg.— •They sorely 
hare • . • have they not, man I) at bod) tuotjt . . . nic^t roaljr?— 7 luck, 
bad ©(fief.— 8 on the side, auf ber @eite.— • According to, nad), with 
dat.— ,0 McttlMstt ; ©latt is a common word for journal, gazette. — 
11 in ftfltaf, in abundance, in quantity.— •» ju |airn, to oe tad.—" (iHitff, 
piece of good fortune, blessing.—" He wrote, er fd^rieb. — ,d There are, 
e« giebt.— ,6 Is there, giebt e*.— » language of flowers, ©pradje ber 
iBlumen, or ©lumenforadje. 

The Mixed Declension. 

97. Membership. The mixed declension comprises a 
number of masculine and neuter nouns (no feminines) 
that inflect the singular after the manner of the strong 
declension, but the plural after the manner of the 
weak. To it belong : 

1. A small group of words having no common char- 
acteristic of form and represented below by ber ©taat and 
bad 9luge. 

2. Nine or ten masculines in e which add n$ for the 
genitive singular and n for all other cases. 

a. The ending end appears also in the genitive of 
§er3, n., heart, the real stem being ^ergen ; the inflection 
runs : nom. and ace. $erg, gen. £ergen«, dat £erjen, pL 
#ergen. 
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3. Latin nouns in unaccented or, with plural in o'rcn. 

4. A number of Latin and Greek neuters which make 
the plural in en, or ten if the Latin plural ended in ia. 

98. Examples. @tctat, state; 9tamc, name; 5)oftor, 
doctor; 9luge, eye; 3)rama, drama; ©tubium, study. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
A.cc. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



Nbm. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



ber ©taat 
be« ©taated 
bem ©taate 
ben ©taat 



bie ©taaten 
ber ©taaten 
ben ©taaten 
bie ©taaten 



ba& %tge 
bed Staged 
bem Sluge 
bad Sluge 



bie ftugen 
ber 9lugen 
btn 9lugen 
bie 9lugen 



Singular. 

ber Stame 
bed Stamend 
bem Stamen 
btn Stamen 

Plural. 

bie Stamen 
ber Stamen 
ben Stamen 
bie Stamen 

Singular. 

bad Drama 
bed 3)ramad 
bem 3)rama 
bad 3)rama 

Plural. 

bie 3)ramen 
ber 3)ramen 
ben 3)ramen 
bie 3)ramen 



ber ®o!tor 
bt^ ©oftord 
btvx Doftor 
btn Doftor 



bie 3)oftoren 
ber Doltoren 
ben ©oftoren 
bie 3)oftoren 



bad ©tubunn 
bt^ ©tubiumd 
bem ©tubium 
bad ©tubium 



bie ©tubien 
ber ©tubien 
ben ©tubien 
bie ©tubien 



EXERCISE XIII. 
Reading Lesson : Nouns of the Mixed Declension. 

Son Sag gu Sag 1 madje id) atterlei 93ef anntf djaften unter ben 
Stadjbarn. ©eftern abenb tear id) 311 £tfd)e 2 bei einem $errn 
Stamend ©djmibt, einem Setter meiner s 2Btrtin. $err ©djmibt 
ift 2)oftor 4 ber ^Jjitofo^ie unb ^rofeffor an 5 ber Uniberfttat. 
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Die Oefettfdjaft beftanb and tauter Doftoren, ^rofefforert mtb 
©tubenten. Wan rebcte* Die! ton Sttdprn nnb ©tubien, abet 
aud) Dou Sfagetegenljeiten bed ©taated. Dad dntereffe firr 
^otttt! 1 ift jefet fefjr tcb^aft. 2Bir tcben nod) im Jrteben, aber 
&ieflcid)t tft bie 3ett bed fjriebend betnalje jn <Enbe. 

EXERCISE XHIa. 

1. Dad ®ebdubc gel|5rt bent ©taate, mdjt ber ©tabt. 2. 
(Sine Station befteljt aud einent ©taate, obec aud einer 2Henge 
©taaten. 3. fiennen ©te bie 9?amen ber ?eute am Difd)e bort? 
4. 3d) fd)reibe ein paar ^etlen im Stamen bed Doftord. 5. <3ie 
Ijat bie Sfagen unb bie ©timme ber 2Rutter. 6. Dad Sntereffe 
fitrd Drama unb furd ©tubulin bed Dramas ift jefet fc^r lebfjaft. 

7. Der £err Doftor Ijat eine SWenge SSettern 9tomend ©djmibt. 

8. Dad ift bie Slrbcit eined Setterd 8 ton bem ^rofeffor. 

9. Dad ift getoifc ber «nfang bt^ gnbed. 10. 9fo ben gnben 
bt§ 3immerd fleljt man Silber aud * bem ftamitienleben. 

EXERCISE XHIb. 

1. What is the gentleman's name? 2. That is the son 
of a neighbor. 3. The neighbors are very friendly. 
L The professor is writing a book on 10 the study of the 
drama. 5. Music " is the language of the heart. 6. That 
is in the interest of the city, not of the state. 7. The 
interests of the majority are always on the side of peace. 11 
8. The universities are here an affair of the states. 9. The 
eyes are the windows of the heart. 10. I am making a 
number 13 of acquaintances among the students of the 
university. 

Vocabulary. 



a'ngeleVnfJetU,/. w -> affair - 
bei, prep, (dot.), by, at, at the 

house of. 
beina'fje, adv., almost, [by- 
nigh]. 



Sefa'nntfdjaft,/. w., acquaint- 
ance. 

bejte'fjen (aud), v., consist (of); 
pret., beftanb. 

(Snbe, n. mx. (gen. -$), end. 
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griebe, m. mx. (gen. -n$), 
peace. 

Sntere'ffe, n. mx. (gen. *-$), in- 
terest 

iefet, adv., now. 

lauter, adv., exclusively, none 
but 

leben, v., live. 

lebfjaft, adj., live-ly. 



madjen, v., make, 
mein, pron. (pons.), my. 
9?ad)bar r m. mx., neighbor. 
$l)Uofo)>4te',/. w., philosophy. 
^}rofe'ffor, m. mx., professor. 
reben, v., talk ; pret., rebete. 
Untoerftta't,/. to., university. 
Setter, m. mx., cousin. 



Notes. — » Son Xttg Jtt £ft0 ; in this phrase the e of the dat. is very of- 
ten omitted.—* git %i\$t, at table ; i e., in this case, at supper.— 3 ntettter 
SBirttn, of my landlady ; mein is declined in the singular like ein. — 
4 $Oftor ; see Ex. IV, n. 7.7—* an ; observe the preposition ; one is a 
professor a n ciner Untocrfitat, but a student a u f eiuer Unitocrfitat.— 
6 matt refcrte toiel, they talked much.thert was much talk.—' 1 fitr ftalittt,iN 
politics.— 8 Setter! ; or one might say: Sou einem Setter be« $rofeffor«. 
It is better to avoid two genitives (cine* Setters be« ^rofefforS). See 
§ 247, 3. — * attf, from, i. e., pertaining to.— 10 on, fiber, with ace.—," Use 
the generic article. — 1S number of, Sttenge, without prep. 



EXERCISE XIV. 



Colloquy. 



I. 

3ft £err ©oftor 1 ©d^tntbt gu #aufe? 

3a tooljt ; aber er ttegt nod) im Sette. 2Ba$ tuUnfc^ett ©ie ? 

3d) lontme toegen eineS 2lugenleibenS. 2 

W)tx tnein SJater tft fein Strgt ; er Ijat nidjt« mit Slugenfranf* 
Ijeiten gu tljun. 8 

2Birf ttdj ? @r ^at bod) ben SEttct eine« 2)oftor$. 

9?id)tig, aber er tjt $)oftor ber ^fjilofopljie. 

$at er bietteidjt einen SSruber ober einen 9?amen$toetter 4 in ber 
©tabt? 

3a, freilid) ; e$ giebt einen Slrgt Stamens ©d)tnibt. Sr ift ein 
Setter be$ 93ater$. 
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II. 

Is this the residence of Professor 6 Schmidt? 

Yes, but he is not at home ; he is away on business 6 of 
state. 

You are perhaps the professor's son ? 

Yes ; do you wish something from father 7 ? You are 
a student, I presume 8 . 

No, I come from the museum ; I am the son of the 
director. 

Perhaps then you have something for father. 

Correct ; the box here contains a quantity 9 of minerals 
and fossils. 

EXERCISE XIV a. 

1. 3)a$ toar getoifc bie ©titmne be$ ^cr^enS. 2. gr ift hue 10 
ein $inb unb fennt bie $ergen bcr $inber. 3. Mermen ©ie ben 
$errn 3)ireftor be« SKufeumS? 4. 2Keinen ©ie ba$ ©tabt* 
ntufeum? g$ giebt jtoet TOufeen unb gnjet ©ireftoren. 5. ®a« 
ftnb ©tubenten ber Unberfttftt. 6, 933iinfd)en ©ie etn ,3inuner 
ntit einem 11 39ette ober mil gtuci Setten? 7. $ier lebt ber 
©tubent nidjt unter btn 3lugen be$ ^JrofejforS. 8. ®er griebe 
ift unmet ein ®ftt(f fitr bie SRationen ber 2Bett. 9. groti ^un* 
tner be« 9Rufeum« entfyalten 9Kinera(ien unb ^offilien. 10. !J)er 
$aften gel)5rt in w bie SBoljnung be$ J)ireltor«. 

EXERCISE XIV b. 

1. I wish a room with two windows and two beds. 2. We 
have two castles and two museums in the city. 3. Phy- 
sicians are always doctors, but doctors are not always phy- 
sicians. 4. The windows are too large, the beds too short. 

5. That is the affair of a workingman, not of a student. 

6. Yonder is the residence of the director. 7. I am going 
home on account of the illness of my mother. 8. What 
have I to do with minerals and fossils ? 9. It is a time of 
suffering among the workingmen. 10. The children are 
cousins. 
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VOCABULABY. 



Slrgt, m. s. 2 (pi fij, physi- 
cian. 
93ett, n. mx., bed. 
bieS, pron. (dem.), this. 
Sttre'ftor, m. mx., director. 
entlja'lten, u, contain ; entfjtilt, 

contains, [-hold], 
fort, adv., away, 
gfof ft't, n. mx. (pi. Atn), fossil. 
fretUdj, adv., to be sure. 
©efd)fi'ft, n. 8. #, business, 
fern, adj., no, not a, none. 
Sranfljeit, /. w., sickness, 

disease. 
?eiben, n. s. i, suffering, 
trouble, [loathe]. 



mx. (pi. Am), 
n. mx. (pi. *tn), 



9Kinera'(, n. 
mineral. 

2Rufe'um, 
museum. 

min, adv., no, [none]. 

md)t$, pron., nothing. 

rid)tig, ad;., right, correct. 

tljun, v., do. 

5Ettel, m. 8. 1, ftftfe 

toegen, prep, (gen.), on ac- 
count of. 

toirftid), adv., really. 

SBotynung, /. w., dwelling, 
residence. 

toftnfdjen, v., wish. 



Notes.— i ^ett Sftftor; translate simply doctor (Ex. XI, n. 9).— 
8 ttttgenlefteitf, eye4rovble, trouble toith (my) eyes.— 3 )n t|tttl, to do. 
A dependent infinitive usually comes at the end of the sentence ; see 
§ 187. — < 9tameu£tJetter, namesake, in the sense of ' one having the same 
name.'— » of Professor, be« $errn $rofeffoi\— e on business of state, 
in ©efafiften be« @taat« or in @taat«gefd)fiften.— 7 from father, t>om 
Stoter (Ex. IV, n. 6).— 8 are a student, I presume, fmb tooftl ©tubent. 
— » a quantity ol^ eine 2ttenge (without prep.).— 10 trie, iifce.-- 11 ctncm ; 
here = one.— w jjeljott in, belongs in. The box is not in place; so 
the ace. tells whither it most be taken to be where it 'belongs.' See 
Ex. IV, n. 4, and Ex. VI, n. 9. 

Declension of Proper Names. 

99. Names of Persons. Names of persons have, in 
general, no inflection except in the genitive singular ; 
in all other cases the form remains the same, the 
article being used, if necessary, for the sake of clear- 
ness; e. g., id) Icfc (ben) ©djiHer, / am reading Schiller; 
im 2cmbe ber SDfojart imb ber SBagner, in the land of the 
Mozarts and the Wagners. 
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1. The genitive singular has the ending £, unless the 
name ends in an 8-sound, when an apostrophe is com- 
monly used ; e. g., ©djitterg 2Berfe, or bie SBcrlc ©djitterS, 
Schiller's works, the works of Schiller ; JDpife' ©ebidjte, Opitz's 
poems ; SKarieS Sttern, Mark's parents. (£tyifcen$, SRarienS 
are no longer usual, though quite permissible.) 

a. But the ending $ is omitted if the name is preceded 
by an article or pronoun in the genitive (an intervening 
adjective or noun makes no difference); e. g., bie SBerfe 
eineS ©djttter, be* 2)id)ter$ ©djitter, be$ iungen ©djitter, tneineS 
getiebten ©djttter, the works of a Schiller, of the poet Schiller, 
of the youthful SchiUer, of my beloved Schiller. 

100. Karnes of Places. Names of towns and countries 
are mostly neuter nouns, used without the article unless 
an adjective precedes. They have no inflection except 
an 3 in the genitive singular, and the use of this fol- 
lows the rule given above for names of persons; 
e. g., bie aftauern 9tom3, the walls of Rome; but bte 
9D?auern be$ atten SRom, ber ©tabt 9iom, the walls of 
ancient Rome, of the city of Rome. 

1. If the name ends in an s-sound the genitive is best 
replaced by toon with the dative, unless one prefers an 
adjective construction ; e. g., bie ©tragen toon ^JariS, or bte 
^artfer ©trajjen, the streets of Paris. 

2. But some names of countries, provinces, mountain 
districts, etc., and all names of rivers, are regularly used 
with the article. Such names, if masculine or neuter, 
often retain the g of the genitive even after the article ; 
e. g., ber (Styfet beg 33ro(f eng, the summit of the Brocken ; bie 
Ufer beg Seeing, the banks of the Rhine. Feminine names of 
countries are, of course, without inflection ; e. g., bie 
33erge ber ©djtuetg, the mountains of Switzerland. 
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EXERCISE XV. 
Reading Lesson : Proper Nouns. 

3d) toax neutid) hn Sweater bci cuter 33orftettung toon 1 ©djitterS 
„9Q5ifl)efat Xttt u . (Sin ©d)aufote(er SRamenS SDWHIer tyiette bic 
SRotte be$ £ett, cin grftutein Sraun bic SRofle bcr SSerttya, 3)tc 
SJorfteflung toar fe^r gut, befonberS ber Styfetfdjuft Sells unb bcr 
2:ob ©ejgterS. SRur toar bic StebeSfcene 2 ghrifd)ett SSertlja unb 
9tubeng ettoaS fait, bcnn 8 33ertlja8 ©timme toar unangeneljtn. 
3to 3)eutfdjtanb, bent ganbe bcr SBagner unb bcr 33eetl)ot>en, tear 
bie 2Wuftf natttrttd) audj gut 3dj tefe jcfet ©djiHerS SBerfe ; cr 
ift grog, abcr cr Ijat nidjt bic Sraft etneS ©IjafeSpeare. 4 3n cin 
paax £agen tnadje 6 id) cine 9?cif c ttber* SBetntar nadjgetyjtg 7 unb 
2)re$ben. SBeimar toar Dor fyunbert Saljren 8 bcr SBo^nort bcr 
Dieter ©oetlje unb ©emitter. g$ licgt an bcr 3fat, einem 
SRebenfluffe bcr ©aate. 

EXERCISE XVa. 

1. I am reading Schiller's dramas. 2. I have also the 
works of Goethe. 3. Germany is a land of music. 4. The 
journey from Gottingen to 9 Weimar is not very inter- 
esting. 5. This evening there is 10 a performance of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. 6. An actress from Dresden plays 
the part of Ophelia. 11 7. Weimar is interesting on account 
of the poets Goethe and Schiller. 8. The park of Weimar 
belongs among 12 the works of Goethe. 9. There is 10 a 
Life of Schiller by 13 Thomas Carlyle. 10. Werther's Suf- 
ferings is the title of a book by " Goethe. 

Vocabulary. 



3tyfel, m. s. 1 (pi fij, apple. 
bernt, conj., adv., for, then. 
Deutfdjfanb, n., Germany. 
$)id)tcr, m. s. 1, poet. 
fait, adj., cold. 



Sraft,/. s. 2 (pi s;, strength, 

force, [craft]. 
tcfen, v., read. 
SHcbe,/. w., love. 
SKebenfhtfe, m. s. 2 (pi. *fUtffc;, 

tributary. 
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SWfe,/. k\, journey, [rise]. 
SRofle,/. v\, role, part 
Scene,/, w., «rewe. 
©cfyaufoieler, m. 8. i, actor, 
©djufe, m. *. £ (/>/. Sdjiiffe;, 

•hot. 
tytelen, u, play ; pret. fpielte. 
21)ea'ter, n. «. 1, theater. 
2ob, m. *. 2 (no pi), death. 
una'ngenelpit, adj., unpleasant 



toor, /wqp. (do/, and cus\) 9 be- 
fore, [fore]. 

SSo'rftettung, /. w., perform- 
ance. 

2Berf, n. «. £, work. 

SBoljnort, w. 8. #, abode, 
dwelling-place. 

gtorifc^en, prep. (dot. and ace), 
be-tween. 



Notss.— i ion; see Ex. XIII, a, n. 8.-* gietefftene ; pronounce 
=jc'iic. A feminine noun in composition sometimes takes the ending $, 
thus constituting an exception to § 77, 1. — 3 leittt at the beginning of 
a sentence means for, elsewhere then. On the order see § 87, 3. — 
4 &%*Mpt*Xt; pronounce as in English. — 5 m*d)e id), IshaU make, I 
am going to make; the pres. tense denoting here a present purpose. — 
tt ibtt, by way of. — 7 £et}l)tg, Leipsic. But some prefer to use in 
English the German form Leipzig. Other names of cities which have 
an English name differing from the German are 2£ien, Vienna; 
2Kund)eit, Munich; $otn, Cologne; ©enf, Geneva. In most cases the 
form of the name is the same in both languages. — * tor ttttttoert 
3*|re!!, a hundred years ago; lit., before a hundred years. — 9 to, nad) ; 
see Ex. V. n. 9.-»° there is, e« gicbt (or giebt e«, § 87).— " of Ophelia, 
bcr Ophelia.— 12 among, uutcr with ace.— » by, Don. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

INFLECTION. 

101. Inflected and Uninfected Adjectives. The adjec- 
tive is inflected only when it qualifies a following noun, 
expressed or understood, or is itself used substantively; 
if used alone in the predicate, or after its noun, or ad- 
verbially, it is uninflected. Thus : em IjiibfcljeS 2Kabd)en, 
a pretty girl; but ba<3 SKabdjen ift Ijubfd), the girl is 
pretty; nennt ftd) Ijubfcf), calls herself pretty ; tragi fid) 
tjiibfdj, carries herself prettily. So also, poetically, as 
in English, ein SRabdjett f)ii6fd) unb jung, a maiden fab 
and young. 
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1. When inflected, the adjective agrees with its noun, 
unless it is itself used as a noun, in gender, number and 
case. 

2. Almost any adjective can be used in its uninflected 
form as an adverb. 

3. Participles when used as adjectives have the inflec- 
tion of adjectives. 

102. Strong and Weak Inflection. Adjectives are in- 
flected in two different ways, according as they are or 
are not preceded by an article or pronoun having a 
distinctive ending. The inflection used when such a 
word precedes is called * weak ' ; the inflection used 
when no such word precedes is called 'strong.' 

1. It will be seen, then, that the terms ' strong ' and 
' weak ' do not mean, as in the case of nouns, that some 
adjectives are declined in one way, and others in another, 
but that any adjective, in any particular case, takes the 
one or the other of two endings, according to what goes 
before. The use of the weak inflection is to avoid the 
unnecessary repetition of grammatical distinctions. Thus 
in bag ncuc §ang, the new house, bag shows the gender; 
hence the adjective does not need to show it and becomes 
weak But in cin neueg $an&, a new house, etn is not a 
distinctive form, since of itself it is either masculine or 
neuter ; hence the adjective is given the strong, or dis- 
tinctive ending. 

103. The Endings. The endings are as follows: 







STRONG. 






WEAK. 








Sing. 




Plur. 




Sing. 




Plur. 




Mas. 


Fem. 


Neu. 


M.F.N. 


Mas. 


Fem. 


Neu. 


M.F.N. 


N. 


cr 


e 


eg 


e 


e 


e 


e 


en 


a 


eg 


er 


eg 


er 


en 


en 


en 


en 


D. 


em 


er 


em 


en 


en 


en 


en 


en 


A 


en 


e 


eg 


e 


en 


c 


e 


en 
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1. Observe that in four cases, viz., the nominative and 
accusative singular feminine, the accusative singular mas- 
culine and the dative plural, there is no difference be- 
tween the strong and the weak inflection. 

2. Before the e of these endings a final e of the stem is 
dropped ; as in ein tocifcr 9Rann, from toetfe, wise. Words 
in unaccented et, en, er, generally drop the e of the stem ; 
e. g., cin ebteS ©erj, from ebet, noble; tin offneS fttnfex, from 
often, open ; ein f)eit(e)rer Jag, from 1)eiter, bright. 

104. Use of the Strong Endings. An adjective has 
strong inflection: 

1. If no article or pronominal modifier precedes ; e. g. 9 
gnter 2Bein ijl tener, good wine is dear ; mit froljent ^erjen, 
with hajrpy heart. 

a. But in the genitive singular, masculine and neuter, 
weak inflection (the ending en instead of e$) is permis- 
sible ; e. g., frozen 2Rute$ (or froIjeS 9Rute8) fein, to be in good 
spirits ; ein Zxuxit fatten SBafferS, a drink of cold water. But 
one may also say ein Jrnnf fatteS SBaffer. See § 246, 1, a. 

2. After any indeclinable pronoun or numeral, includ- 
ing also the interrogative toaS ; e. g., ettuaS 9?ene$, something 
new; aflertet guteS Dbft, all sorts of good fruit; gtuei frolje 
^eqen, two happy hearts; tua$ giebt e8 9tene$? what is there 
(that is) new f 

a. After these indeclinables an adjective not followed 
by a noun is itself treated as a substantive in apposition, 
and is therefore written with a capital ; e. g., nidjtS ®utt$, 
nothing good. 

3. After an uninfected form of any of the following 
words : (1) the article ein and its negative fein ; (2) the 
possessives tnein, bein, fein, unfer, euer, and Ujr (also 3!jr) ; 
(3) the pronominal adjectives all, mand), fold), Diet, toeld), 
and toenig ; e. g., ein fdjflner Jag, a fine day ; mem lieber 
grennb, my dear friend; toetd) l)iibfd)e$ $5ilb, what a pretty 
picture. 
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a. The uninflected forms of ettx, fetit, ntetn, betu, fein, 
unfer, euer, iljr are three in number, viz., the nominative 
singular, masculine and neuter, and the accusative sing- 
ular neuter. These three forms of these eight words 
never have an ending (if a noun follows) and an adjective 
following them is always strong ; thus one says mem guter 
greunb (never trteiner gutc greunb) ; 3tyr neueS $auQ (never 
3f)tt% neue §ctu$). All the other forms of the eight words 
have a distinctive ending and a following adjective is 
weak; hence meineS guten greunbeS (never metneS guteS 
fJreunbeS). 

b. On the other hand, in the case of the pronominals all, 
tnandj, fold), totet, tt)e(d) and toenig, the omission of the ending 
is optional. If it is omitted the following adjective is 
strong, otherwise weak ; thus for many a good man one 
may say mcmd) guter 9Rann or mandjer gute 3Wamu 

4. After a personal pronoun in the nominative or 
accusative singular; e. g., bu armeS $inb, you poor child; 
©ie gtiicftidjer 9Renfd), you happy man. 

105. Examples of Strong Inflection: (3ut, good, with 
$opf, m., head; ©eele, f., soul, and $erj r n., heart. 

1. The adjective not preceded by an article or pro- 
noun : 

Singular. 

Nom. guter $opf gute ©eete gute$ §er$ 

Gen. guteS* $opfe$ guter ©eete guteS* §eqen8 

Dat. gutem $opfe gutefr ©eele gutem ^ergen 

Ace. guteu $opf gute ©eele guteS £erg 

Plural. 

Nom. Quit Jfcopfe gute ©eeten gute $er$en 

Gen. guter $opfe guter ©eeleu guter ^erjen 

Dat. guteu $<tyfen guten ©eelen guteu £eqen 

Ace. gute $<tyfe gute ©eeleu gute ^eqen 



* See § 104, 1, a. 
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2. The adjective preceded by an uninfected form of 
tin, ftin, mein, bein, fein f unfer, euer, iljr. 

Singular. 

Nom. ein guter fiopf ein gute$ £erg 

Ace. ein gute$ ©erg 

All the other forms are weak. For a complete paradigm 
of an adjective after few see § 107, 2. 

3. The adjective preceded by an uninflected form of all, 
mand), fold), met, meld) or tuenig. 

Singular. 

Nom. mand) guter fiopf mand) gute Seete mand) guteS !Qtr$ 
or or or 

manner gute Sopf manege gute Seek manned gute ^)erj 
etc.* etc. etc 



EXERCISE XVI. 

Reading Lesson : Strong Adjectives. 

2Rein lieber greunb ! * 3d) bin jefct auf forge &t\t ' in Seipgig. 
3dj fyabe ein fleineS freunblidjeS s 3"nmer mit guter Sebienung gu 
bifligem ^reife. £er §au$nrirt ijt ein intereffanter alter ©err 
mit n>eij$em 35art unb meifcen 4 ©aaren. 35or 3aljren 5 n>ar er 
reidj, aber jefet Ijat er nur ein f (eineS $ermogen. (Seine grau if! 
tot, unb bie Stiifce fetneS SttterS ifl feine Xodjter, ein lieben$= 
nmrbigeS SKdbdjen Don feltner Sdjonljeit. Sater unb Sodjter 
neljmen ein freunblidjeS 3ntereffe an meinen ©tubien; fie 
Derbeffern mein fd)ted)te$ STeutfd) unb er$filj(en mir attertei 3te 
tere jfante$ 6 Don ber ©tabt 



* For tbe complete paradigm see 8 107, 3. Inflected forms of al, man*, 
fe(6, wd, utUf and wenig are on the whole more common than uninflected; 
hence the weak inflection of a following adjective may be regarded as the 
normal inflection. This is why, to avoid repetition, we give the paradigm 
' the bead of the weak declension. 
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EXERCISE XVIa. 

1. Sv tfl ein feljr reiser 9Rann. 2. 3ft ba$ abcr 7 cin fd)5ne$ 
2Jttbd)en ! 3. 3dj 1)abe cin neneS §au«. 4. 3d) gelje in f uqer 
3eit nadfy §aufe. 5. 2Bir finb altc grennbe. 6. ©inb ©ie cin 
^rcunb toon fettnen Sudjern ? 7. $cnnen ©ie cinen gutcn 2trjt 
in bcr ©tabt? 8. Die ©adje fjat cine gnte unb eine fd)ted)te 
©eite. 9. £toti tange Saljre tuofjne idfy nun in Deutfdjtanb. 
10. «rtne$ $inb ! bu ^aft atfo leine 2Kutter? 11. ®ute ttfet 
finb jefct feljr tener. 12. gitr einen jungen $naben fcfyreiben ©ie 
fc^r intereffante 33ricfe. 

EXERCISE XVIb. 

1. Poor man ! that comes of 8 bad company. 2. Dear 
old city ! Mother of great men and fair 9 women ! 3. It 
is a very good book. 4. He is a good man, but no great 
poet. 5. The house is small, but it has two good large 
rooms. 6. Bad newspapers are nothing rare. 7. He 
writes with great power. 8. He is an old friend of the 
family. 9. We are good friends. 10. This is Herr Miiller, 
my old teacher. 11. The book contains much (that is) 
good, but also all sorts of bad (things). 12. Great heart! 
Beautiful victory over 10 long suffering! 



Vocabulary. 



alt, adj., old. 
2llter, n. 8. 1, old age. 
SBart, m. 8. 2 (pi a), beard. 
SBebienung,/. w., service, 
bittig, adj., cheap, moderate. 
Seutfdj, n. (indeel), German, 
erjftljtett, v., relate, tell, [-tell] . 
§aar, n. 8. 2, hair. 
Hein, adj., smalL 
(ieb, adj., dear, [lief]. 
tie'benStoi^rbig, adj., lovely, 
[loveworthy]. 



neljmen, v., take. 

*Prei$, m. s. 2, price. 

reicfy, adj., rich. 

fdjtedjt, adj., bad. 

©cfyonljeit,/. w., beauty. 

fein, pos8., his. 

felten, adj., rare, [seldom]. 

©tiifee,/. w., prop, support 

tot, adj., dead. 

toerbeffern,u, correct, [-better]. 

2?erot8gen, n. s. 1, property. 

toeig, adj., white. 
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Noras.— » It is customary to use an exclamation point after the 
formal address in a letter. — * inf fwjC JJeit, for a short time; note 
the omission of fin (§ 73, 2). The meaning is not * I have been in L. 
for a short time ' (which would be expressed by fine furje Qtit without 
a preposition), but 'I am expecting to stay for a short time.' — 3 frtftftfe 
lid)f f , pleasant, oozy, as applied to a room. Observe that two adjec- 
tives occurring together have the same inflection ; i. e., the first does 
not affect the second. — * toetfeil Qiitttt ; 'the hair' of the head is 
either bad $aar or bic $aare. It is here used as a plural, whence the 
repetition of twig. But one might also write mit tteigem ©art unb 
$aar(e).— * ©or 3*fcrfn, years ago.— • ttterlei 3ntmfU*te*, aU sorts 
of interesting (things).— i 3d fc*0 tier, but isn't that.— 8 of, toon.— 
• fair, fdjou.— 10 over, fiber with ace. 



EXERCISE XVII. 
Colloquy. 
I. 
©uten * SWorgen. ©d)3ne$ ■ Setter ijeute, ttid)t ttmljr ? 
g$ ijt cm prftdftiger Jag. 2Ba$ fagen ©ie gu cincm ©pcyier* 
gang? 
gin guter (Sebanfe ; id) fjabe fonft ntdjtS 2Bidjtige$ jn t1)un. 
SRun, toa$ giebt'3 " iReueS ? ©ie jtnb offenbar in froljer ©tint* 
ntung. 

3a, ba$ bin id), unb id) 1)abe gutcn Orunb ; ntcin alter greunb 
2Rar fontmt Ijeute nad) bcr ©tabt. 

2)a$ ift freilid) cine grofee greube fur ©ie. 
9?id)t toaljr? Sr ifl ein prfid)tiger $ert. 

II. 

Where are you living 4 now? Have you a good room? 

Not so good a one 5 as last year. 6 I am living ' at No. 2 
Konigstrafse. 8 

I think I know 9 the house ; it is an old, low building, 
isn't it? 

Well, 10 it is not a 11 royal palace, to be sure, but the 
rooms are cheap. 

Do you have good fare ? That is an important point. 

No, the fare is bad too ; good coffee is not to be had. 12 

Poor fellow ! That is a miserable life. 
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EXERCISE XVIIa. 

1. (Sin guteS 33ud) ifi tnttner etne tuatyre greube. 2. 2)ort 
tomnten ftrife unb fcin fteiner Setter, — ein !jubfd)e$ $aar, nirfft 
ttmljr? 3. 2Btr fjaben fd)on jtoci Sage fd)ted)tett SBetterS. 
4. 93on meinem ftenfter fteljt man ein atteS ©djlog mit prfid)tigen 
Xifomtn. 5. (£r ttmr genrig grog ate 2Wenfd), aber lein groger 
©djrtftjtetter. 6. S)a tuofjnt ein getoiffer ©err 2Rtiaer, ein reidjer 
Saufmann. 7. ^toifdjen bcr ©tabt unb bent ©ebirge Uegen 
fdjflne Scaler unb groge bunlte SBfitber. 8. 9?od) imnter reben 
©ie Don beutfdjer ^otitif ! ^otnnten nrir nun ju ettuaS 9?euent! 
9. ©eljr gent, mein guter greunb, aber nriffen ©ie benn eth>a$ 
9?eueS ? 10. J)a$ ifl ju teuer ; f o ethmS M ifl nid)t filr arme geute. 

EXERCISE XVII b. 

1. It is a beautiful evening. 2. Here is a new book; it 
contains all sorts of good ideas. 3. Wretched fellow! 
He is always in the society of low people. 4. What you 
say gives me 14 great pleasure. 5. That was a long walk 
for such a " little child. 6. That is no great piece-of-luck 18 
for us. 7. I go in (a) 17 short time, perhaps to-morrow. 
8. We are having very cold weather. 9. They have two 
lovely daughters. 10. You write very good German. 
11. I go with happy heart. 12. At Frau Muller's 18 one 
has good society, but bad coffee. 

VOCABULABY. 



benfen, v., think. 
etenb, adj., wretched, 
greube,/. w., joy, pleasure, 
frol), adj., happy, 
©ebanfe, m. mx. (gen, *n$), 

thought, idea, 
©runb, m. s. 2 (pi ft), ground. 
fiaffee, m. s. (no pi), coffee. 
fieri, m - 8 - ®> fellow, [churl]. 
f5niglid), adj., royal, kingly. 



$ofl,/. w., fare, board, 
neu, adj., new. 
niebrig, adj., low. 
•Jtumero, m. (indeel), at No. 
offenbar, adj., evident, [open-]. 
^afo'fl, m. s. 2 (pi &), palace. 
pr&djttg, adj., splendid, 
^unft, m. 8. 2, point 
fagen, v., say. 
fo, adv., so. 
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fonft, adv., else, otherwise. 
Spagie'rgang, m. s. 2 (pi a), 

walk. 
Stimmung,/. w. t mood. 
Strait, f w., street. 



borig, adj., last, former. 
Setter, n. s. i, weather. 
toictytig, adj., important, 

weighty, 
loo, adv., where. 



Notes. - • bitten Vtorgen ; the ace. is used in greetings such as 
fluten SJtorgeit, gutett $beub, guten Xag, gute 9tad)t, there being a verb 
of 'wishing' or * bidding' understood. — » ®d)0ae0 SBfttfr; i e., rd if! 
frf)bue« SBetter.- 3 toa« giebf t 9teue*£ >TA<rf'* Me new*.' giebt'« = giebt 
e;?. - 4 Where are yon living % 2So woljne u £ie V - a Hot so good a one, 
fein (o gute« ; not a, not a one, = feiu. • last year, toorige* 3al)r ; ace. 
of time.— 7 1 am iiying at No. 2 Kftnlgfttrarse, id) luofyne £6iiigfirage 
(or in ber tfouigftiajje) Wmncvo 2.— « Konlgstrafse, lit., 2Rw# £#reetf ; 
bnt names of streets are best transferred, not translated. — * I think I 
know, id) benfe, id) feitne. — ,0 Well, nun, not rooljl.— » It is not a . . . to 
be sure, e« ifl frctlid) !ciu ; see note 5 above.— 12 not to be had, 
nidjt gu ^abeu ; lit., not to have, not for having.— ,3 {o fttQtft, *uc& a Min/7. 
- M me ; i. e., to me, mir.- -» 5 such a, fo eiu ; see § 135, 1, a.— "• pieee- 
of-lack, ©liicf.— ,7 (a) ; the indef. art. is not needed in German. - "» at 
Fran MttllerN, bei grau 2MUer. 

106. Use of the Weak Endings. An adjective has 
weak inflection : 

1. After all forms of ber, bteS, jeb-, jegfid) and jen-;* e.g., 
baQ gute §et$, the good heart ; biefcr arme Sttxl, this poor fellow ; 
jetted neue §av&, that new house; an jebem fd)6nen Sage, on 
every fine day. 

2. After an inflected form of (1) em, fein, (2) ntein, bein, 
fein, mtfer, euer, tyr or 3l)r, (3) all, mand), fold), triel, meld), roenig, 
and also (4) after ember-, etntg-, etUd)- and nteljrer- ; e. g., on 
einem fdjonen Sage be$ toortgen ©onunerS, on a/ ie day (of the) 
last summer ; meine (ieben ^reunbe, my dear friends; bie £off* 
nnng tueler guten SKcinner, the hope of many good men. 

a. But in the nominative and accusative plural an ad- 
jective following atte, tnandje, fold)e, biele, tt)etd)e, roenige, 
anbere, einige, etlid)e or metyrere, may take strong inflection ; 

* The hyphen after certain of these words means that the words never 
occur in the stem-form, but always have an inflectional ending. 
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e. g., totele guten (or gutc) greunbe, many good frwnds ; aUc 
' grofcen (or grofce) SDMnner, a# great men. See § 288, 3, a. 

3. After a personal pronoun, except in the nominative 
and accusative singular ; e. g., toel) mtr armen 9Ranne, woe 
to me, poor man ; tebt tool)!, tljr tteben ^reunbe, farewell, dear 
friends. 

4. Optionally in the genitive singular, masculine and 
neuter, when no article or pronominal modifier precedes. 
See § 104, 1, a. 

107. Examples of Weak Inflection. 

1. After ber, bteS, jeb-, jegttdj or jen-. 

Singular. 

N. bcr gutc $opf bte gutc ©eete ba$ gutc #erj 

G. bc$ guten $opfc$ bcr gutcu ©eete bc$ gutcn §erjenS 

D. bent guten Sopfe ber gutcn ©eete bem guten ^eqen 

A. ben guten $opf bte gutc ©cclc ba$ gutc £erg 

Plural. 

N. bte gutcn $ityfe, ©eeten, #er$en 

G. ber guten $<tyfe, ©eeten, §ergcn 

D. ben gutcn $5pfen, ©eeten, §eqcn 

A. bie guten $opfe, ©eeten, ^er^cn 

2. After etn, fein, or a possessive. 

Singular. 

N. [fein guter $opf] feme gutc ©cclc [fein gute$ #et$] 

G. fetneS guten $opfe$ feiner guten ©cele femes gutcn §er$en$ 

D. fetnem guten $opfe feiner guten ©cclc fetnem guten £er$en 

A. fetnen gutcn $opf fcine gute ©ecte [fein guteS $erj] 

Plural. 

N. fcinc gutcn $5pfe, ©eeten, £er$en 

G. feiner guten $8pfe, ©eeten, $erjen 

D. fetnen guten $5pfen, ©eeten, §erjen 

A. feinc guten $<tyfe, ©eeten, §er$en 
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3. After all, ntandj, fotdj, met, toeld), or menu). The alter- 
native strong forms (§ 104, 3, b) are pat in brackets. 



Singular. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace 



Mom. 


f\m. 


Nemt. 


ntondjer gute 


uand)(e) gute 


ntaudjel gute 


[nuradj guter] 




[mand) gute£] 


mand)e£ guten 


manner guten 
[mandj gitter] 


mandjrt guten 


mandjem gnten 


manner guten 


mandjem guten 


[mandj gutem] 


[mandj guter] 


[mandj gutem] 


tnand)ien) guten 


mandjfe) gute 
Plural 


uu\ndje£ gute 
[mandj gute£ ] 


Nom. 


mandje gute(n) 
[mandj gute] 




Gen. 


manner guten 
[maud) guter] 




Dat 


mand)(en) guten 




Ace. 


mandje gute(n) 
[mandj gute] 





108. The Adjective used Substantively. Adjectives axe 
often used substantively, and when so used they have 
the capital initial of a noun, but the inflection of an 
adjective; as ber 9Hte, the old man; bic 9Hte, the old 
woman; btc Sllten, the old people ; baS Sttte, the old 9 that 
which is old. 

1. As the examples indicate, the masculine and feminine 
singular and the plural of a substantive adjective desig- 
nate persons. The neuter singular generally denotes 
the quality abstractly, and has to be translated in dif- 
ferent ways ; e. g., er tiebt ba£ 2d)5ne, he loves the beautiful 
(bte €>a)one would mean the beautiful icornan, bie (Sdjonen, 
the fair sex); ba$ 93ud) entljalt %itt% unb 9?eue3, the book con- 
tains old (matter) and new ; er fyat ®ro j$e$ getljan, he has done 
great (things) ; er Ijat xnir cut ?eib$ getfjan, he has done me a 
grievous (turn). 
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2. The use of the substantive adjective after indeclin- 
ables has already been explained (§ 104, 2, a). 

109. Irregular and Defective Inflection. The most 
important cases are as follows : 

1. The stem of the adjective Ijod), high, changes to fjolj in 
all inflected forms ; e. g., etn Ijoljer 33cmnt, a high tree. 

2. Adjectives in cr from names of towns are indeclin- 
able ; e. g., ber $5tner 3)om, the Cologne cathedral. 

3. ©ang, all, and fyaib, half, when not preceded by the 
article are uninflected before neuter names of places; 
e. g., gang Snglanb freute jtd), all England rejoiced ; burd) fyalb 
93erlin, through half of Berlin. 

4. Some adjectives are used only in the predicate, and 
hence are never declined ; as bereit, ready ; f etnb, hostile. 

5. The first of two adjectives forming a compound 
adjective is uninflected ; e. g., ber bentfd)*frang8ftfd)e $rieg, 
the Franco-German war ; bnnfelbranncS |)aar, dark-brown hair. 

110. The Predicate Adjective. A predicate adjective 
if it stands alone is uninflected ; e. g., mem Sdjtcf fat ift 
fdjtoer, my fate is hard; bie Slnttoort ift rtdjtig, the answer 
is right But if an article precedes, the predicate adjec- 
tive then becomes an attributive adjective, with noun 
understood, and is inflected ; e. g., meirt ©d)tcffal ift etn 
fd)toere3, my fate is a hard one; bie Stntoort ift bie 
ridjtige, the anstver is the right one. 

1. Further varieties of predicate adjective are : 

a. The appositional predicate, in apposition with either 
subject or object ; e. g., trofttoS irrt cr timber, he wanders 
about inconsolable ; id) fanb if)n franf im SBette, I found him 
sick in bed. 

b. The factitive predicate, denoting the state to which 
an object is brought by the action of the verb ; e. g., id) 
fonnte mid) tot ladjen, I could laugh myself dead; er matt ba$ 
33ilb fdjtoarg, he paints the picture black. 
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EXERCISE XVni. 
Reading Lesson : Weak Adjectives. 

Se t)>3 ig r ben l. 1 3anuar. 
SKeine lieben gttern ! £eute ift bcr Slnfang be$ ncucn 3af>re« 
unb id) bin immer nod) 2 in biefer 8 intereffanten alten ©tabt. 
Setygig Uegt in ciner toeiten (Sbene ; in bcr gangen Utngebung ftelijt 
man feinc Serge, feine Ijoljen §tiget. £>ie ©tabt ijl bertiljmt 
toegen iljrer 4 grofcen Untoerfttfit nnb iljreS reidjen £anbel$ ; fie ift 
ber eigent(id)e SKittefyunft be$ 33ud)IjanbelS ftir gang 2)eutfd)tanb. 
2)ie getygiger Sweater ftnb befonberS gut; beinafje jeben 6 9(benb 
befudje id) ba$ alte ober ba$ neue Sweater unb getuinne fo tag lid) 
an 6 SenntniS ber beutfdjen ©prad)e unb an Sinftdjt in baS 
beutfdje geben. 3dj totinfdje tend) 1 ©lurf 8 gum neuen 3al)re; 
m5ge* e8 Sudj in feinem gangen Serlaufe nur ®ute« bringen. 10 

EXERCISE XVIIIa. 

1. £>er atte §err ift feljr freunbtid). 2. £)ie gange ftantitie ift 
jefet toon §aufe 11 auf einer langen SReife. 3. ©eljen ©ie ba$ neue 
$au& mit ben grofcen genftern ? 4. 2)iefe$ fd)Ied)te ^Better ift 
fefyr unangenefym. 5. ©eljen ©ie nur jene prfidjtigen alten 
33dume! 6. 2Ba$ benfen ©ie t>on bem neuen gefyrer? 7. 2Ber 
rooljnt in jenem toeifcen §aufe am Snbe ber §ofyen ©trage 12 ? 

8. 2ln jebem fd)8nen Sbenb giebt e$ ein guteS Songert im ^arfe. 

9. Die reidjen geute ber ©tabt fommen nur fetten unter bie armen. 

10. 2)er SReidje l)at meiftenS toenig ®efti!jl ftir bie Reuben unb 
geiben be$ 3lrmen. 11. SeneS fyo!)e ©ebdube ift ba$ neue 2Ru= 
feum. 12. gg giebt ein 23ud) mit bem Jitel : tiber ba$ 28af)re, 
ba$ ©djflne unb ba$ Oute. 13. 3*Mfd) en un$ tiegen jefct manner 
fyolje 33erg unb mand)e$ tueite Xfyal. 

EXERCISE XVIIIb. 

1. That is the new teacher. 2. The little city is very 
lively. 3. The cold weather of the first two days was 
very unpleasant 4. Where are the parents of the little 
fellow? 5. There is" a great difference between the 
good M and the bad. 14 6. On account of the bad weather 
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there is " no performance. 7. He is coming to-morrow 
with the whole family. 8. This is a picture of my little 
daughter. 9. The new drama is certainly the work of a 
great poet. 10. He has not a real friend in the whole 
wide world. 11. He is a famous teacher of the ancient 16 
languages. 12. The spirit of the ancients lives still in the 
works of their great poets. 13. The high tower belongs 
to the royal palace. 14. Many a bad poet is famous in 
his own little world. 

VOCABULABY. 



93erg, m. 8. 2, mountain. 

berufytnt, adj., famous. 

bringen, v., bring. 

©bene,/, w., plain, [even]. 

eigen, adj., own. 

et'gentltdj, adj., real, actual. 

©tnfidjt,/. w., insight. 

©Item, pi. only, parents, [el- 
ders]. 

erft, adj., first, [erst]. 

eud), pron. (dot., ace), you. 

genrimten, v., gain, -win. 

£>anbe(, m. s. (no pi), trade, 
commerce, [handle]. 



§tigel, m. 8. 1, hill. 
tf)r, poss., her, their. 
Sarnw'r, m. s. 2, January. 
{eb-, pron., every, each. 
\tn-,pron., that [yon]. 
$emttnt«,/. s. 2, knowledge, 
tnandj, pron. adj., many (a), 
tnittet, adj., middle. 
mogen, v., may. 
Umge'bimg,/. w., environs. 
Unterfd)teb, m. 8. 2, difference. 
SBerlcm'f, m. s. 2 (pi ftuj, 

course, [-leap]. 
tt>ett, adj., wide, broad, far. 



Notes.- » feetl 1., i. e., ben erfteit Xog ; in dating a letter the ace. is 
used, the name of the month following without a prep.— * tmmer tiod), 
still (see Ex. VII, n. 7).— 3 fctffer ; bte«, jeb- and jen- are declined like an 
adjective ; see § 129.— < tjrer, its, lit., her, the noun Otobt, to which it 
refers, being fern.-* fetal Men*, ace. of time.— 6 oil ftenittnt*, in 
knowledge; note the prep.— 7 dud) is the dat. pi. of bu, the pronoun of 
familiar address ; written with a capital because it occurs in a letter (§ 
4, 2).— e mud Jtttlt Itfttfll 3ttljre, happiness for the new year = a happy 
new year.— 9 niOgC e0, may it; the verb is a subjunctive expressing a 
w ish.__io Jitingeit ; on its position see Ex. XIV, n. 3.— « bolt §0UfC, 
away from home.—** Die gojje Sfraffe = High Street.— " there is 5 e« ift. 
14 good, bad ; dat. sing, neu., if it means goodness and badness; dat. 
plu., if it means good and bad people.— 15 there is, giebt e$.— l6 ancient, 
o(t. 
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EXERCISE XIX. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

Sic longe toorcn l ©ic in ber «lten 2Beft? 

Scinalje tin 3o^r ; e$ toor cine prftd>tige »eife, befonbcr* bie 
te (ten donate. 

Sitte,* txfitytn Sic mir batoon ; im funftigen Sonnner gel>e td> 
toiefleidjt felbft* nadj Gurojja. 

«ber ba* ift cine longe ©efdjidjte. 2Ba$ toimfdjen Sie etgent* 
Uc^ 4 3U ttriffen? 

9?un benn, toann toerUefcen Sic bie ^ereinigtcn ©tooten? 

$hn 1. 3uli be$ toorigen SaljreS. 

S)er 3utt ift eine gute 3al>reS$eit 6 fur bie longe Scereife, nidjt 
maljr? 

3a, aber ^eutjutage 6 madjt bie 3af>re$$eit feinen grofeen Unter* 
fd)ieb. 

II. 

So 7 you are back again 8 in the New World ? 

Yes, I am now a good American once more.* 

How do you find 10 yourself after 11 your long journey? 

Very well, 12 upon the whole 1S ; but I find 14 the old quiet 
life somewhat dull 

That is nothing strange. 15 — Did you have " good weather 
on 17 the voyage? 

Very good except on 18 the last two days. 

EXERCISE XlXa. 

1. 3d) fenne bie gan$e ©efdjidjte. 2. SDic bentfdjen Unitoer* 
fttftten fxnb beritfpnt in gang gnropa, \a in ber ganjen SBelt. 
3. Unter ben bentfdjen ©tubenten ftetjt man and) mandf}e jungen 
9lmerifaner. 4. 33itte, fcr)reibcn Sie mir toon 3l)rem nenen 
ftrennbe. 2Ber ift benn biefer nene grennb ? 5. 3dj fenne jeben 
2Renfdjen im 3immer anger jenem jnngen 2Ranne am ftenfler. 
6. 2Ba$ benfen ©ie toon ben bentfdjen ^eitnngen? 3d) ftnbe fie 
meiftenS tangtoeilig. 7. £>ie Sttenfdjen reben immer toon ber 
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gnten atten &t\x, aber ijeute ift eigentltdj ttnmer bte gute 3^- 

8. 3d) toimfd)e cm gnteS SBer! iiber bie Wufif bcr 5llten. 

9. ^uger bent alten Sweater giebt e$ in ber ©tabt and) tin nene$. 

10. £)er griebe ift itnmcr im toafyren Sntereffe ber Sereintgten 
©taaten. 11. S3 ift bodj fonberbar ; jebeS fleirte $inb auf ber 
©trafce rebet fyier in gntetn 3)entfd). 12. ®er ®eban!e an M ein 
fihtftigeS ?eben ift etroaS gang SWattirltdjeS. 



EXERCISE XIX b. 

1. I find nothing true in the whole story. 2. A year is 
a long time. 3. There is a great difference between the 
Old World and the New. 4. I wish a good history of the 
United States. 5. The old fellow has very strange ideas. 
6. The last two days of the long journey were somewhat 
tedious. 7. Let us take 20 a short walk. 8. Here you see 
the good side of German life. 21 9. His last book has to do 
with German philosophy. 21 10. He is a poet of 22 great 
power and great knowledge of life. 21 11. The city lies in 
a broad valley between high mountains. 12. You find us 
in (a) happy mood on account of good news from mother. 21 

VOCABULABY. 



9(me*rif a'ner, m. s. 1, American. 

aufcer, prep, (dot.), except, 
out-side of. 

befmben (fidj), v., find (one's 
self), 'do.' 

bitten, v., ask; (idj) bitte, 
please, [bid]. 

baWn, adv., of it, about it. 

Snro'pa, n. Europe. 

finben, v., find. 

©efd)id)te, /. w., story, his- 
tory. 

Sty, po8s., your. 

3n'U, m. (no. pi), July. 

fnnfttg, adj., coming, next. 



tang(e), adv. (§ 373, 3), long. 
{a'ngtoetHig,ad/.,dull, tedious, 

[long-while-y] 
lefct, adj., last. 
rnfjtg, adj., quiet, 
©ee,/. w. (pi. ©een or ©eeen), 

sea, ocean, 
fetbft, pron., self, myself, etc. 
fonberbar, adj., strange. 
berei'nigt,#pfe.,united, [-one], 
berfaffen, v., leave, [-let]; prel, 

toerlteg. 
toann, adv. (inter.), when, 
toteber, adv., again, [with]. 
3nrii'(f, adv., back, [-ridge]. 
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Noras.— 1 titlta, were.—* Bitot ; note that bittf, please, is a 1. pers. 
sing, with id) understood, meaning literally I pray.— * frlfefl is the so- 
called intensive pronoun. It goes here with id), giving the meaning I 
myself.— 4 ei§eatli4# property* exactly; n>a* n>unfd)en vgte n$t\\i\\d),just 
what do you wish.- * 3t|rr9}ftt, time of the year, L e., season. — • (cftt* 
{stage, nowadays. -'So, aljo.-*back agaia, mieber gnrfitf.— »©n«"e 
■tore, lmeber, right after jetjt. — » How do you find yourself, mie 
be ftnbeu <2>te fid) (§ 4, 2) ; the usual phrase for how do you do?-" after 
your, nad> Sfjrer ; see § 106, 2.— » Tery well, fel)r n>ol)l.— » upon the 
whole, 3m @aiqcit/ preceding fcljr rooljl.— »« I Hud, idj ftnbe, not id) 
beftube. - lb strange; § 104, 2, a.— » Did yoo have, fatten <5ie.— « on, 
auf, with dat. — » except on, a\\%t r an, with dat. — » if r tiesaaf e aft, to« 
thought of.— *°let us take* madjen nnv.— * l Use the definite article. — 
23 of, front, oon. 

COMPARISON. 

111. Comparison by means of er and (e)fL Adjectives 
are compared ordinarily by means of the endings er 
and (e)ft f and these endings usually (but with some 
exceptions) cause umlaut of a preceding a, o or u. The 
comparative and superlative are inflected like the 
positive. 

1. Before the er of the comparative a final e of the stem 
is dropped ; as toetfe, wise ; toeifer, wiser. 

2. The superlative regularly ends in ft, but in eft if the 
stem ends in an s-sound or in b or t; but participial 
stems in enb take the ending ft 

3. The e of the unaccented endings el, en, er is usually 
dropped in the comparative, but retained in the superla- 
tive. 

4. The following examples will illustrate the above 
rules : 



fang, long, 


tftnger 


((angft) ber Wngfte 


reid), rich, 


reiser 


(retd)ft) ber retdjjfc 


furg, short, 


fitrger 


(fitqeft) ber fiirgefie 


tnilb, mild, 


mtfber 


(mtlbeft) ber tnitbefte 


rei$enb, charming, 


reigenbev 


(reijenbft) ber reigenbfle 


bunfel, dark, 


bunfler 


(bunfelft) ber bunfelfte 
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a. The uninflected superlative fdjonft, tttngft, etc., can 
only be used adverbially. Used adjectively the super- 
lative is regularly preceded by ber, and hence of the weak 
declension. 

112. The Superlative with am* For the English pred- 
icate superlative without an article German employs 
a phrase consisting of ant followed by the inflected 
superlative in the dative singular neuter; e. g., ba$ 
ttmre am beften (never baS ware &eft), that would be best ; 
bte ©egenb ift am fdjftnften tm Sunt, the region is loveliest 
in June. 

1. The phrase with am sometimes takes the place of a 
predicate nominative with bcv ; e. g., unter ben brct $naben 
ift $arf am dlteften (instead of the more correct bcr fittefte), 
of the three boys Karl is the oldest. 

2. The superlative of an adverb is regularly formed by 
means of the phrase with am, or else a phrase with auf$ ; 
e. g., fie fhtgt am beften, she sings best ; fie fang auf« bejte, she 
sang her best 

113. Comparison by Means of Adverbs. Adjectives 
are sometimes compared by means of the adverbs met)r, 
more, and am metften, most 

1. An absolute superlative, L e., one which does not 
imply comparison with other objects, is formed by means 
of the adverbs ijodjft, most highly, or fiufeerft, exceedingly ; 
e. g., ba$ ift etn fyodjft tntereffanteS 33ud), that is a most inter- 
esting book. 

2. Degrees below the positive are denoted by the 
adverbs toemger or mtnber, less, and am toentgften, am 
mtnbeften, least. 

114. Irregular and Defective Comparison. A few ad- 
jectives are compared irregularly and certain others 
lack one or more degrees. Thus : 
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1. ®ut, good 9 and t>ie(, much, have change of stem : gut, 
beffer, bcft ; t>ie (, mcljr, mcift 

2. |)odj, At^r/i, and naf), n«ur, are compared : fyod), f)6f)ex, 
Ijodjft ; nalj, naljer, nadjft 

3. ®rofe, great, has grofet, rarely grogeft f in the super- 
lative. 

4. Some adjectives, mostly from adverbs and prepo- 
sitions, lack the positive ; e. g., gutter, hinder, from the 
preposition ljuiter, behind; ober, upper, from the adverb 
oben, above. 

5. grft, first, and lefet, fos*, are isolated superlatives. 
They are, however, sometimes compared with cr as if they 
were positives, ber erffrre and bcr lefctere being quite common 
in the sense of the former and the latter. 

6. As in English, some adjectives are, from their mean- 
ing, incapable of comparison ; e. g., gang,atf; tdgltd), daily. 



EXERCISE XX. 

Reading: Lesson: Comparison op Adjectives. 

giebffer greunb ! 3)ie gerien flnb 311 Snbe unb id) bin fdjon 
langere 1 &tit toieber gu £aufe in ©otttngen. 2>te 9?ctfc toar mtr 
im l)5d)ften ©rabe gutragltd). 3d) bin toiel ftarfer unb Ijetterer 
ate toor eincm SWonat ; aud) Ijabe id) Jcfet cinen bcfferen 93egriff 
bom mtttteren 2)eutfd)fanb. Son $?ei^jig gtng* id) gunftdjft nadj 
£re$ben s unb blteb bort meljrere Sage. 2)reSben tft nidjt met 
grower ate i'etyjtg, aber e$ Ijat einc fdjonere ?age. S3 Hegt nam* 
lid) in cinem pradjtigen Xljafe ju betben ©etten bcr (Stbe, ber 
ftltcrc unb groftere £eil auf bent Unfen lifer. Unter ben ©efyenS- 
toiirbtgfeiten ber Stabt ift bte groj$e 33tlbergatterie am berii^mteflcn. 
3>iefe 4 toar fiir mid), ttrie fin* bie meiften gremben, ber tntercjfan- 
tefte ^5un!t in SDreSben. SBettereS 5 itber meine SBanberungen 
fc^retbe id) toietteid)t in metncm nad)ften 6 $3rtefe. 
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EXERCISE XXa. 

1. <S$ tfl fait ljeute, toiel fatter ate gefiern. 2. 2Bir Ijaben jefet 
gctotfe ba$ tftltejfe 2Better be$ 3af)reS. 3. $err 2Birt, id} toiinfdje 
etn beffereS 3immer, mit fyofyeren ^enfiern unb ftarferem JHdjte. 
4. SBtr Ijaben feme grSfceren 3i mtncr J btc« ift ba$ grofcte im 
§aufe. 5. SBoljnen ©ie in bem ftlteren ober in bem neueren £eile 
ber ©tabt ? 6. 6$ giebt fitrjere 2Bege toon ijier nad) £aufe, aber 
bte$ 7 ifl ber befle. 7. 3 U bitf tx Sa^e^^eit finb bie lage am 
Ifingffcn unb am fdjdnfien. 8. gr ifl ein bejferer Slr^t, aber 
weniger beriiljmt ate fein itingerer 33ruber. 9. ate ftltefter ©oljn 
ber ^amilie ijat er ein gr8fcere$ 9Serm5gen ate feine jtingeren 
©ruber. 10. ®a« Seben in 3)eutfdj(anb ift jefet teurer 8 ate in 
fruljeren £t\ttn. 11. ®oetl)e tuar ein gr5fcerer 3)idjter ate 
©filler, aber fein befferer SWenfd). 12. 3d) fenne feine fyciteren 
SBerfe am befien. 

EXERCISE XXb. 

1. He is two years older than I. 2. She is my dearest 
friend. 9 3. The days are becoming shorter. 4. I know 10 
a shorter way. 5. You are evidently in a more cheerful 
mood. 6. Where do you find stronger men or more 
beautiful women? 7. This is the beginning of better 
days. 8. Among Schiller's later plays 11 Wilhelm Tell is 
the best. 9. As poet Schiller is strongest in the drama. 
10. That is the highest tower in the world. 11. Fraulein 
Bertha is more pretty 12 than beautiful. 12. This is surely 
the coldest day of the year. 13. Death 13 is the beginning 
of a better life. 

VOCABULABY. 



ate, conj., than, when, as. 

93egriff, m. 8. 2, idea, con- 
ception. 

beibe, pron. adj., both, two. 

bleiben, v., remain; pret. bfieb, 
[-leave]. 

93rief, m. s. 2, letter. 



(Jerien,/. (pi. only), vacation, 
fremb, adj., strange, foreign, 
©atterie',/. w. s gallery. 
®rab, m. 8. 2, degree, grade. 
fyeiter, adj., cheerful, 
gage,/. w. y situation, [lay]. 
(inf, adj., left 



THE ADJECTIVE. 



mcfjrerc, aaj., several, 
mid), pron. (ace.), me. 
uHmlxd), adv., namely, that is 

to say. 
Se'ljenGtou'rbigfeiH,/. insight, 
fiarf, adj., strong, [stark]. 



£eit, m. s. 2, part, [deal]. 
Ufer, n. 8. 1, bank, shore. 
SBanberung,/. w., wandering, 

travel 
junfi'djft, arfu., first 
gu'trcTglidj, *<(/•» beneficial 



Notes. — > liagere 3ett, ^ ome ^ me » a considerable length of time. The 
comparative sometimes denotes simply a moderate degree, and cannot 
then be translated literally; e. g., eilte altere 2)ame, an elderly lady. — 
* %tn%,went ; pret. 1. and 3. sing, of gcfyeit. — 3 $rt0feen ; pronounce with 
long e in the penult. — « $teff, this; fern, of bie« referring to 25ifber^ 
floUerie.— * fBetterf*, /urf/ier (details).— • nidjflen ; pronounce with long 
d ; so also !jod)ft with long o.— 7 fctel instead of biefer (agreeing in gender 
with 2Beg) which would also be correct. See § 130, 2.— 8 tenter in- 
stead of teuerer ; see § 111, 3.— » friend, greunbiu.— w know, fenncn. — 
" plays, ^ramen.- 1 * more pretty, mefyr ftfibjd), rather than ljubfdjer ; 
see § 295. — 13 death ; nse the def. art. 

EXERCISE XXL 

Colloquy. 

I. 

Sic roaren tooljl ben grogten Icil be$ ©ommerS in Sngianb? 

3a, aber nur in ben fleineren ©tabten ; erft im §erbfle ging id) 
nadj gonbon. 

SBaren ©te langere &tit in gonbon, ober nur ein paax £age? 

3m gan$en etroa brei SBodjen; id) btieb ettoaS langer 1 in 
^ariS 2 , ant Icingffen 1 aber in 33erlin. 8 

2BaS benfen ©ie benn 4 jefet bon ben brei grflfcten ©tfibten 
(SuropaS? 

giir mid) n>ar ^ariS am intereffanteffen. 

$>a$ ift ^ocr)fi fonberbar ; bie meiften Slmerifaner ijaben 5 bod) 
gonbon am tiebften. 

3)a$ ift mfigtid), aber meine ©tjmpatljien ftnb meljr fran^dfifd) 

al$ englifdj. 

II. 

Why did you not go 6 to London at once ? That is the 
most interesting place in England, is it not? 
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Yes, to be sure, but not the pleasantest in the hot 
season. 

For my part 7 1 always like 8 the large cities best. 

That is not my taste. People 9 live too fast in the large 
cities. I love a more quiet life. 

No doubt one needs 10 a pretty long time 11 for 13 the 
sights of London. 

Yes, indeed ; it is a most interesting " city. 

What do you fhink of the London weather " ? It is the 
worst 16 in the world, is it not ? 

Oh no ; the weather is no 16 worse in London than here 
at home. 

EXERCISE XXIa. 

1. @ie fdfyreibt ijddjjt tntereffante Srtefe. 2. Untcr ben ncucren 
Didjtern lefe " tdj ©critter am Uebften. 3. S)ic ©efettfdjaft toax 
Icmgtoeitig im ljod)fien ®rabc ; e$ toaren nur ftltere ?eute ba. 
4. 3d) toeift nicfyt« SeffereS ju tfjun. 5. S5ie 35reSbener 93t(ber* 
gatterte tft bte beritymtefte in ganj £)eutfdjlanb. 6. 3n bcr Icfetcn 
3eit 18 fatten 19 »tr ftufcerft unangeneljmeS 2Better. 7. S)tcfc^ 
39ud) tft gu grojj ; id) luttnfdfje etn HeinercS. 8. 3)er erfte Xtil 
beS S35crfc« tft Don grdfctem 3ntereffe. 9. 3)te beftcn Sweater 
pnbcn ftd) 20 metften$ nur in ben gr5jjeren ©tftbten. 10. 3d) ftnbe 
baS ©ebtrge am fdjflnften tm £erbfte. 11. $>te berttljmteften 
©djriftftetter finb ntdjt immer bie grofcten. 12. 35er §err ^ro* 
feffor rebete aufS freunbltdjfte ttber fein neuefte$ 2Berf. 

EXERCISE XXIb. 

1. He is a teacher of the modern 21 languages. 2. That 
is the most interesting part of the whole story. 3. The 
father is an elderly w gentleman with a white beard. 4. I 
am reading a most interesting story. 5. The hills and 
valleys are at their loveliest M in the autumn. 6. That is 
an exceedingly rare book. 7. No better man lives. 
8. (The) Faust is Goethe's greatest work. 9. A poet has 
to do with the higher interests of life. 10. One finds his 
best thoughts in his last work. 11. I have nothing better. 
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12. His strongest point is his rare knowledge of modern 31 
philosophy. 13. The last part of the work is the least u 
interesting. 

VOCABULABY. 



a'ngenefmt, adj., pleasant, 
braudjen, v., need, [brook]. 
brci, num., three, 
engttfd), adj., English. 
franjoftfdj, adj., French, 
©efdnnacf, m. s. 2, taste, 

[-smack] . 
Ijetg, adj., hot. 
ficben, v., love. 



lieb fyabtn, v., like, [have 

lief], 
mflglid), adj., possible. 
JDrt, m. 8. 2-3, place, 
rafd), adj., fast, [rash], 
fofo'rt, adv., at once. 
Stympatfyte',/. w., sympathy. 
toaru'm, adv. (inter.), why. 



Notes.— 1 linger, ant liagfen ; comparative and superlative of the 
adverb lange.— * ffartt ; pronounce to rhyme with police. — 3 Serltlt ; 
pronounce to rhyme with tureen; see also § 16, 1. — 4 fcf MR ; see Ex. 
XV, n. 3.— 5 |tbeil . . . ant Itelfleil, like. . .best ; lit, have, i. e., hold 
dearest— 'Why did yon not go to I* at oneel ©arum giugen ©ie nic^t 
fofort nad) 2. ?— 7 For my part, fiir mein (not meinen) Xeit ; £ei( in the 
sense of share, being neuter.— « I always like . . • best, Ijabe id) 
immcr . . . am liebfhn.— ' People, bie ?cute.— ,0 No doubt one needs, 
man braiubt n>ot)l.— " a pretty Ion* time, tangere %t\t, or einc gicmlid) 
fonge 3eit- w for, fur.— 13 a most interesting;, einc Ijodjjt intereffante ; 
one could not say cine iutercffcmtefh.— M of the London weather, turn 
bem gonboner SBetter.- ,5 the wont, l>aS fd)ted)tefk.— >« no, nidjt.— 
17 left ... am lif bUc n, like best to read. As adv. am ttebfren is the super- 
lative of genu— ,8 in . . . grit, of late.—** batten nitr; translate here 
toe have had.— 80 ftoben fid), are found, lit., find themselves.—** modern ; 
= newer.— 24 elderly ; = older. — « at their loveliest, am fdjonfteu.— 
94 the least, am itjenigflen or am minbeflcn. 

THE NUMERAL. 

115. The Cardinals. The fundamental numbers and 
the mode of forming the others appear from the 
following table : 



1 eta 


4 titer 


7 fieben 


10 ge^t 


2 poti 


5 fihtf 


8 adjt 


11 elf 


3 bret 


6 fed)* 


9 newt 


12 3tt>dtf 
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13 breijefyn 21 etnunbjioanjtg 90 neunjig 

14 tnctjeljn 22 jtoeiunbgtoangig 100 ljunbert 

15 fimfceljn 30 breijjig 120 l)unbert unb atoanjig 

16 fed)($)jel)n 40 toierjig 121 ljunbert einunbgtoanjig 

17 fieb(cn)gel)n 50 ftinfeig 150 l)unbert unb fiinfetg 

18 ad)tjel)n 60 fedj(*)jig 200 giuei^unbert 

19 ncunac^tt 70 fieb(en)$ig 1,000 taufcnb 

20 jtoan^ig 80 adjtgig 

1,121 taufcnb einfyunbert ctnunbgiDangig 1,000,000 cine SRittion 
1,000,000,000 cine 2Riaiarbe 1,000,000,000,000 cine 93iHion 

1. For a hundred, a thousand, German has simply fyunbert, 
taufenb, ein being used only where English would have 
one hundred, one thousand. 

116. Inflection and Use of eitu When it agrees with 
a noun expressed, and is not preceded by ber, the 
numeral cm is inflected like the article ein ; e. g., toir 
futb ein 93olf, we are one people; nrir ftnb eine£ 33lut£, 
we are of one blood. 

1. But if it is used without a noun it takes the ending cr 
in the nominative singular masculine, and e$ in the nomi- 
native and accusative singular neuter ; e. g., einer Don un$ 
ljctt unredjt, one of us is wrong ; einer ber $naben, one of the 
boys ; eine$ ber SDWbdjen, one of the girls. 

2. Preceded by ber (bieS or jen-), ein has the inflection of 
a weak adjective and forms a plural bie einen, with the 
sense of some ; e. g., ber eine ober ber anbere Ijat unredjt, the 
one or the other is wrong. 

3. (Sin, one, is distinguished from ein, a, when necessary, 
by spaced type, or by a capital initial ; less often by an 
accent. 

117. The Numbers above ein. The numbers ♦ above 
ein are usually uninflected. 
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1. But groei and brct sometimes form a nominative and 
accusative in c , a genitive in er and a dative in en. Some 
of the numbers above brei may also take the ending- e, 
especially when no noun follows. 

118. The Ordinals. From one to twenty the ordinal 
stems are formed by suffixing t to the cardinal ; e. g., 
Mert, fourth; bretjefytt, thirteenth From twenty on 
they are formed by suffixing ft to the tens; e. g., 
jtoanjigft, twentieth; funfunbbretBigft, thirty-fifth. 

1. But first is crft, third is britt (not brctt), and eighth is 
adjt (not adjtt). 

2. Such forms as groctt, £n>att;tgfi, have only a theoretical 
existence. Like the superlatives fctydnfi, bcjt, etc., the 
ordinals are only used after ber or a pronominal modifier, 
and have then the inflection of an adjective ; e. g., fcin 
britter (Soljn, his third son; am 21ftet (= ctmmbgtoangigficn) 
StyrU, on the 21st of April. 

3. The partitive ordinals are formed by suffixing tet, an 
abbreviation of Jetl, part, to the ordinal stem, the pre- 
ceding t being dropped ; e. g., etn 3)rtttct, a third ; cut 
©ed)Stel, a sixth. The words are neuter substantives. 

a. Half is Ijalb, as adjective, or bic £alfte, as noun ; e. g^ 
bcr Ijalbe 2Bcg, half the way ; tin tjalbtQ Dufeenb, half a dozen; 
bic $alfte be3 StyfclS, half of the apple. £alb is also used 
substantively, without inflection, in fractional numbers : 
e. g., brct unb cinfyctlb 3aljrc, three and a half years. 

b. A peculiar formation is the so-called dimidiative, 
made by suffixing t)a(b to the ordinal stem with connecting 
vowel e, the number thus denoted being less by one-half 
than the ordinal ; e. g., brttteljalb, two and a half i. e. (two 
complete and the) third (only) half. Instead of gmeite^alb, 
anbcrtljatb is used for one and a half 
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EXERCISE XXII. 

Reading Lesson : Numerals. 

Sin beutfdjeS (Stjtnnajtum 1 ljat einen #urfu$ toon ncun 3aljreiL 
3n ber unterfien $(affe, ber fogenannten @erta, a finb bie ©filler 
tm Durdjfdjnitt ncun bis jefyn 3al)re alt Dcr ©djiiler toottenbet 
ben $urfu$ atfo im neunjefjnten obcr jtuangigflcn Saljre feineS 
SebenS. Sin ©filler im adjten obcr ncunten 3al)re be$ #urfu$ 
fyeifct cin ^rimaner, 3 im fedjfien unb ftebenten 3aljre, cin ©efmts 
baner, u. f. to. 4 3n ben f)51)eren $(affen fyat ber ©filter meiftenS 
breifcig ©tunben bie SBodje, atfo im 35urd)fdjnitt filnf ©tunben 
tdgtidj. 2)ie ©djule beginnt um 7 Ufjr toormittagS im ©ommer, 
urn 8 Uljr im SBinter. 35a$ ©djuljafyr beginnt im ^rtt^Ung adjt 
£age nad) Ofiern unb gerfdttt in trier Spermine. 3)a$ crftc SSiertet 
jafyr bauert bi$ gum 24. 3uni, ba$ gtoeite bis Snbe September, 
baS britte bi$ SBeifynadjten. Die fttxitn betragen im gangen geljn 
bis gto5If SJodjen, alfo ettoa 21 ^Jrojent 5 be« 3afyre«. Sfofcerbem 
giebt e$ meljrere befonbere 6 fteiertage, jefet unter anberen ben % 
September, ben SafyreStag 7 ber grofcen ©djladjt bei ©eban am 2. 
©ept. 1870. 

EXERCISE XXIIa. 

1. A week consists of seven days. 2. The year has 
twelve months, the month thirty days and the day twenty- 
four hours. 3. With us 8 the most important holidays are 
Christmas, New Year's, 9 the 22d of February ,0 and the 4th 
of July. 4. Schiller's Wallenstein is divided into three 
parts. 5. The first part contains eleven scenes and one 
thousand one hundred and five lines. 2. The second part 
contains two thousand six hundred and fifty-one lines. 
7. The entire work contains seven thousand six hundred 
and twenty-two lines. 8. The 23d of April, 11 1897, was 
the two hundred and eighty-first anniversary of the death 
of Shakespeare. 9. Eight and seven is fifteen. 10. Three 
times 12 nine is twenty-seven. 10. Five-sixths of thirty is 
twenty-five. 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 



VoCABULAEY. 



attber, pron. adj., other. 

aufcerbem, adv., besides. 

brgumcn, v., begin. 

betragcn, u, amount to. 

baurrn, v., last, continue. 

35urd)jd)mtt, m. s. 2, average. 

geicrtag, m. s. 2, holiday. 

grueling, m. s. 2, spring. 

©tymnafium, n. mx., gymna- 
sium. 

Ijetfeen, v., be called, [bight]. 

fitaffe,/. w., class. 

£urfu$, m. (pi. fturfuS or 
£urfe), course. 

©fiern, pi., Easter. 



<Sd>tad>t,/. w., battle. 
<£d)ule,/. u\, school. 
Sdjiiter, m. s. 1, scholar, pupil 
fogena'nnt, adj., so-called. 
£ermi'n, m. s. 2, term. 
VLfji,/. ic, clock, [hour]. 
ron, prep. (ace.), at, about, 
itnter, adj., lower, [under]. 
DoHe'nben, v., complete, finish. 
Do^rmt'ttagS, adv., forenoons. 
SEBei'fjnadjten, pi., Christmas, 
©inter, m. s. 1, winter. 
jerfa'tten(in,acc.), v.,be divided 
(into) ; S. sing., gcrfattt. 



Notes. — » IPlpinnafiltin ; the name given in Germany to a particular 
kind of preparatory school— * @ertt, sexto; I e., 'sixth class ' or 
'form,' from Latin sexto dassis. After Serto come Ouinta and 
Ctnarta, each one year ; then Xntia, ©efunba and $rima, each two 
years.— 3 ffrtnta'ltfr, i. e., a priwio-boy. There is no corresponding 
English word.—* «. f. m. = uub fo toeiteu, and so forth,—* ffrojent ; 
the German says pro cent, instead of per cent.— 6 tefanfcm, special.— 
7 3a|re0ttg, year day, L e., anniversary.—* With US, bci unS .— * New 
Tear's, Wcujaf)r.— 10 February, ftebrua'r.—" April, Epri'l.— "Three 
times, breimal ; so einmal, once, jtoeimat, twice, etc. (see Ex. V, n. 2., 
and § 299, 1). 

EXERCISE XXIII. 

Colloquy. 

I. 

2Bie oict Uljr * ifl e$ ? Ungef ctyr Ijatb 9 3 ? 
9?etn, e$ iji nur 20 2JKnuten nad) 8. 8H>er toeSljalb fragett 
@ie? 

Urn brei SSterteF 10 gelje id) nadj bem SBaljnfyofe. 

Smarten ©ie benn jemanb ? 

3a, id) erroarte tneine beiben ©djtoeftern mit btvx 4 nadjften 

3 tt 9 e - 
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©ie ljabeit atfo jtoet ©djtoejtern ? 3dj ttmfcte nur toon bet 
eitten, bcr f (ctncn 95ertl)a. 

3a, id) Ijabe nod) eine. 4 <5ie Ijeifct 2Warie, unb ifi ctwo attbert* 
Ijatb 3aljre {linger ate id). 

Unb nrie alt jinb ©ie benn ? 

3d) bin beinalje gtoangig. 9Retn ®ebnrt«tag ift ljente fiber 
adjt* £age, am 29. ftebruar. 

©ie Ijaben atfo nut atte bier daljre 7 ®ebnrt$tag. . 3)a$ if} bod) 

fonberbar. 

IL 

How late is it, I wonder? About a quarter to 10 ? 

No, it is only half past 9. But why do you ask ? 

At 8 10 I am going to the station. My sister Marie is 
coming home to-day. 

Is it possible? Why to-day is only the 20th. 9 There 
are four M days yet before Christmas. 

Yes, but my birthday is on u the 22nd. 

Oh that's it ia — a family festival 13 How old are you, 
pray? 

I am in my M twenty-first year. 

Is your sister older or younger than you ? 

Marie is about two years and a half w younger than L 

VoCABTJIiABY. 



adj, interj., oh, ah. 

all, pron. adj., all, every. 

93al)nljof, m - «• * (P l V, sta- 
tion, depot, 
ertoarten, v., expect 
gefi, n. 8. 2, festival, feast. 
fragen, v., ask. 
©ebnrt,/. w. 9 birth, 
jetnanb, pron., some one. 



jung, adj. (comp. ii), young. 
SDHnu'te, /. w., minute. 
©dfytoefter, /. w., sister. 
n'ngefftljr, adv., about. 
toeSljatb, pron., why. 
touftte, v., knew ; pret. of 

ttriffen. 
£ug, m. 8. 2 (pi. ii), train, 

[tug]. 



Notes. — * fBtf lliel ttljr, what o'clock; i. e., how much (time according 
to the) clock. — * (alb 9, half past 8; so also fyalb einS, half past 12, etc. 
— 3 Unt btet $icrtcl 10, ot a quarter to 10. The preposition auf = to 
(i e., on the way toward, beginning at 9) is understood before 10. (Sin 
©Uriel (auf) 10 = a quarter past 9.— « mit, tyl- In German one is said 
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to travel mi t ber Gifcnbalnt, by raU.— * Hid) eiae, another; another in 
the sense of an additional one is always nod} ctit. — * Jftttf filer 
id)t Sage, the German way of saying a toecfc from to-day. — 7 aQf 
Hie? 3tire, ewry /our year*. — * At, um.— » Why to-day is only, 
Ijeiite ijl bod) crfl ; bod) = why.— "> There are • • . • before, e« ftub nod) 

bi«. -"on, on.— » Oh that's it, od) fo!-» family festival, 

gami'llenfefh— M In my, int.— "two yean and a half; either gnict 
unb einljatb 3abre, or britteljalb 3aljre. 



THE PRONOUN. 

119. Classification of Pronouns. The pronouns are of 
six kinds : personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative, 
interrogative and indefinite. 

THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

120. The Forms. The personal pronouns are idj, /, of 
the first person ; bu r thou, of the second, and cr f fic f eS, 
he, she, it, of the third. With these are classed the 
reflexive fici), and the intensive fetbft, which are in- 
declinable. The others are inflected as follows : 









Singular. 








Common Gender. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


N. 


id) 


bu 


cr 


fte 


e$ 


a 


metner 


bctncr 


fctncr 


tljrer 


fctncr 




(ntcin) 


(bent) 


(fetn) 




(fctn) (e$) 


D. 


mtr 


btr 


tljm 


i$r 


ttynt 


A. 


mtdj 


bid) 


tljn 
Plural. 


fie 


e* 




Common Gender. 


Common Gender. 


N. 


ttrir 


tl)r 




fie 




G. 


unfcr 
(unfrer) 


cucr 
(curcr) 




ttyrer 




D. 


un$ 


eudj 




tljncn 




A. 


un$ 


end) 




fle 





1. The forms in parenthesis are rare or poetical. 
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121. The Pronouns of Address. The pronouns of 
address now employed in the language of every-day 
life are bu and @ic, both of them ordinarily to be 
translated by you. S)a is used in speaking to a 
member of one's own family, to an intimate friend, a 
young child, one of the lower animals, or any inanimate 
object. It is also used in addressing God. Sic is used 
in addressing strangers, acquaintances and less intimate 
friends. 

1. The form ©te is simply the pronoun fte = they, used 
in polite address, and distinguished, in that use, by a 
capital ; for which reason it takes its verb in the third 
person plural 

2. The above statements do not describe the usage of 
the past, nor of poetry (see § 301). 

122. Non-personal Uses in the Third Person. Although 
called 'personal' pronouns, cr and fie do not always 
refer, and e$ seldom refers, to a person. 

1. Any masculine noun is regularly referred to by er, 
a feminine by fie and a neuter by e$ ; e. g., bcr 9£od pafct 
nidjt ; cr ifl gu eng, the coat does not fit ; it is too tight; id) 
fenne bte ©telle ; fte finbet ftdj bet ©djtKer, I know the passage; 
it is found in Schiller. 

a. But such neuter nouns as SBeib, woman, gxdutem, 
young lady, SKftbdjen, girl, are usually referred to, in 
accordance with the natural gender, by fie instead of e$. 

2. If a personal pronoun does not refer to a living 
object, and would stand in the genitive, or be governed 
by a preposition, it is usual to substitute for it either a 
demonstrative pronoun, or else a compound of the prepo- 
sition with the adverb ba (before vowels bar), there ; e. g., 
ba$ ijl tneine ©adje ; ©te Ijabett ntdjtS bamtt (not mtt tljr) 311 
tljun, that is my affair ; you have nothing to do with it ; bad 
Sudj ift teljrreidj, aber ber ©til beffelben (not ber ©tit toon tljm, 
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nor ber ©tit feiner) ift fdjtedjt, the book is instructive, but the 
style of it is bad. In the last example it would also be 
correct to say fcin ©tit, or beffen ©tit, its style. 

a. The substitution of a demonstrative for a personal 
pronoun is quite common, even when the pronoun refers 
to persons or is not governed by a preposition. 

3. The neuter e$ is often used (somewhat like English 
there, but more freely) to anticipate a logical subject 
which for any reason it is desired to have come after the 
verb ; e. g., e$ finb iljrer brei, there are three of them; e$ irrt 
ber 9Renfdj, man errs. 

a. For other special uses of e£ see § 303. 

123. The Reflexive. A reflexive pronoun denotes the 
subject in an objective relation. 

1. In the third person, dative and accusative of all 
genders and both numbers, the reflexive is fidj. It is to 
be translated by himself, herself, itself, themselves ; as 
reflexive of ©ie (see § 4, 2) by yourself; e. g., cr Ijagt fid) 
(ace), he hates himself; er fdjmeidjett fidj (dat.), he flatters 
himself; fie madjen fidj (©ie madjen fidj) gro&e 3Ritf>e, they give 
themselves (you give yourself) great pains. 

2. In the first and second persons, and in the genitive 
of the third, there is no separate reflexive, the proper 
form of the personal pronoun being used instead ; as id) 
Jjaffe mid), I hate myself; iljr fdjmeidjett eudj, you flatter your- 
selves. 

3. In the plural fidj is sometimes used with reciprocal 
force, and is then equivalent to each other, one another; 
e. g., fie ttmren eljematS greimbe, aber jefet Ijaffert fie fidj, they 
were once friends, but now they hate each other (or one 
another). Utt8 and eudj may be used in the same way. 

124. The Intensive. The pronoun fetbft or fct6er, both 
indeclinable, may be used after any form of a personal 
pronoun, or after fid), for the sake of emphasis ; e. g., 
er ift felbft 2)tef)tcr, he is a poet himself; er betrflflt fidj 
fetbft, he deceives himself. 
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EXERCISE XXIV. 



Reading Lesson : Personal Pronouns. 

SEeure SWutter! ©ein 1 licbcr 93rief t>om 23. tefeten* 9Ronat* 
fom mir* erft gcftern 4 in bie $Hnbt. 5)u bifl in Unrulje toegen 
mciner ©efunbljeit, aber 5)u 6 braudjfl $)tdj 5 ntdjt barttber ju 
fingfttgen. 9Wir geljt eS gut, abcr tote effdjeint, ift ba$ nid)t ber 
gatt bei 6ud) 6 ju £aufe. 2)er Heine Unfatt ber ©djtoefier madjt 
mir immer nod) bange. Wax er benn n>irf lidj f o unbebeutenb ? 
2Bie befinbet fie ftd) jefet? 93itte, fdjreibe 7 mir 2Beitere$ barttber. 

3d) fjatte felbft toor ein paar Xagen ein tteineS Sbenteuer. 2tm 
tefeten ©onnabenb ncimtidj fag 8 id) ruljig in meinem dimmer "nb 
ta8* in einer ijeitung; c $ *« urn Ijalb 10 tiortnittagS. 2luf 
einmat 10 Hopfte 11 e$ an bie £l)ttre ; idfj flffnete, unb ba ftanben gtoei 
^ofigiften Dor mir. „2Kem #err," fagte 18 ber eine berfetben," 
„ljaben ©ie 31jren ©etbbeutet bei fid)?" „©enrif$," anttoortete idj 
erflaunt unb ftedfte bie §anb in bie £afdje. Slber ber 93eutel 
mar ntdjt ba. 

EXERCISE XXIVa. 

1. I find myself again at home. 2. The book belongs 
to me. 3. We are Americans. 4. She means us. 5. He 
has nothing to do with us. 6. She thinks only of 14 her- 
self. 7. She is only 16 playing with him. 8. She finds 
herself among friends. 9. I expect her by M the next train. 
10. They are coming with her. 11. She is going with 
them. 12. Here is the letter; I had it in my pocket. 
13. There is the evening paper ; but there is 17 nothing in 
it. 14. The book is tedious, especially the last part of it. 
15. We know each other already. 16. They do not know 
each other. 

Vocabulary. 



21'benteuer, n. s. 1, adventure. 
angftigen (fidj), u, torment 

one's self, be anxious, 
a'nttoorten, v., answer: pret. 

antttortete. 



bang(e),adu, anxiously; bange 
madjen, with dot., to trouble. 

Seutel, m. 8. 1, purse. 

ei'nmal, adv., once ; einma't, 
just, pray. 
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erftau'nt, pple., astonished, 
gall, m. s. 2 (pi. fij, case, [fall] . 
©elb, n. s. 3, money, [yield]. 
©cfuntyeit, /. w., health, 

[-sound-]. 
$anb,/ «. 2 (pi. «J, hand. 
Hopfen, v., knock; pret. ftopfte. 
dffnen, u, open ; pret. Sffnctc. 
^otigt'fl, m. w., policeman. 
fdjemen, v., seem, thine. 
■ftfcen, u, sit ; pret. fag. 



©onnabenb, m. 8. 2, Saturday, 
[eve of Sun-day]. 

ftecfen, u, put, stick; pret. 
jtecfte. 

fleljen, u, stand; jt>retf. ftonb. 

Safdje,/. w., pocket 

£f>fir(e),/. w. 9 door. 

u'nbebeutenb, adj., insignifi- 
cant 

U'ltfatl, m. 8. 2 (pi. fij, acci- 
dent. 

U'nrulje,/. w., unrest, concern. 



Notes.— 1 $et», your, the possessive corresponding to 3)u, which the 
writer uses in addressing his mother. — * IrfctfH 9t§nati, of kw< month. 
Notice the weak adjective, § 104, 1, a ; but one might also say bed lefetett 
2Nonat«.— 3 font mir . . . . JU ganfcen, came info my Aawds, came to 
/land; mir takes the place of a possessive agreeing with $anbeu. &am 
is pret. of Tommen.— 4 erjl geftern, only yesterday.—* $n, $>td) ; all pro- 
Donns of address are written with a capital in letters (see § 4, 2). 2)id) 
is object of tittgfligeu ; $)u braudjfl £>id) nidjt gu angfhgeii = you do not 
need to trouble yourself. — • bet (fttd), with'you, i. e., the family.— 7 fertile, 
write; imperative, 2. pers. sing.— 8 faf id), I was sitting (see Ex. V, n. 
5).— 9 lttf, was reading; pret. of lefni.— ,0 Ottf et'nmal, all at once.— 
11 fli^fte ef, there was a knock.—** fagte, said; pret. of fageiL— » feet* 
ff Ibeit, of them (§ 134, 1).—" of, an, with ace— « only ; see § 96.— » by, 
mit— " there is, ee if*. 
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125. Strong Forms. The possessives which cor- 
respond to the various personal pronouns are as 
follows : 



bu 
er 

fte 



mem, my. 
betn, thy. 
fein, his. 
tyr, her. 



e£ 
nrir 

fie 



fein, its. 
unfer, our. 
euer, t/owr. 
tyr, their. 



©ie : 3fjr, your. 



©ein also stands for the indefinite possessive one's. 
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1. The possessives, when they agree with a noun, are 
declined in the singular like the article ein, in the plural 
like any strong adjective ; thus : 







Singular. 




Plural. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


M. F. N. 


N. 


mem 


meinc 


mein 


metite 


G. 


metneS 


mcincr 


metneS 


meiner 


D. 


meinem 


mcincr 


meinem 


meinen 


A. 


uteinen 


meinc 


mein 


meine 


N. 


cucr 


eure 


euer 


eure 


a 


eureS 


eurer 


eure$ 


eurer 


D. 


curem 


eurer 


eurem 


euren 


A. 


euren 


eure 


euer 


eure 



2. But when no noun follows (except sometimes in 
the predicate), the possessives, like (ein and the numeral 
ein, take the ending er in the nominative singular mas- 
culine, and the ending e$ in the nominative and accusative 
singular neuter ; e. g., fein Setter ift $aufmann, meiner ifl 
3lr$t, his father is a merchant, mine is a physician. 

126. Weak Forms. Any of the above mentioned pos- 
sessives may be preceded by ber, and take, then, the 
regular inflection of a weak adjective ; e. g., feme Sttern 
finb reid), bie mcinen finb arm, his parents are rich, mine 
are poor. 

1. Each of the possessives forms, further, a derivative 
stem in ig (nnfer and euer losing their e before the suffix), 
which is used only after ber and has also the inflection of 
a weak adjective ; thus instead of meiner and bie meinen, in 
the last two examples, one might say ber meinige and bie 
meinigen. Neither of the weak forms of the possessive can 
be used with accompanying noun. 

a. Observe that the forms described in the last three 
paragraphs correspond to the English mine, thine, hers, etc., 
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which take the place of a noun limited by a possessive 
adjective. But mine, thine, etc., may be represented in the 
predicate by the uninflected metn, betn, etc. 

2. 3)a3 2Wetne, ba$ 9Weinige, etc. (as substantives) refer to 
property ; bie SWeinen, bie 3Reinigen, etc., to friends, rel- 
atives, partisans, or the like ; e. g., cr Ijat baS ©cine (bad 
©eirnge) toerfdjtoenbet, he has squandered his property; idj 
griifce bid) unb bie $)euugeit, I greet you and yours. 

127. Possessive Compounds. Each of the possessive 
stems, amplified by the syllable et r enters into com- 
position with the three prepositions Ijalb (fyatber, fyaU 
ben), on behalf of, tocgen, on account of, and urn . . . . 
anHen, for the sake of, giving the forms mehtettt>egen, on 
my account 9 for aught I care, so far as I am concerned, 
meinetl)atb r on my account, um meutetttnUenv for my sake, 
eta 

1. 2Wetmttoegett, on my account, betnetljalben, on your 
behalf, etc., take the place of toegen metner, on account of me, 
betner tyatben, on behalf of you, etc. On the origin of these 
forms see § 300. 

2. Each of the possessives, in the genitive singular 
masculine, strong form (meineS, UjreS, etc.), enters into 
composition with gleidjen, from the adjective gletdj, like, 
giving the forms meineS gleidjen, the like of me, 3tyre8gteid)en, 
the like of you, etc. These forms are invariable. 

128. Congruence of the Possessive. The possessive 
fern corresponds, in the singular number, to masculine 
and neuter nouns, iljr to feminines ; e. g., ber 95aum f}at 
feme Statter fcertoren, the tree has lost its leaves ; fef bft bie 
greifyett i)at tfyre 9iadjteite, even freedom has its disadvant- 
ages. 

1. But with neuter nouns whose natural gender is 
feminine the possessive is apt to be tijr ; e. g., ba# 9Wftbd)en 
Ijat tyre 2Wutter toertoren, the girl has lost her mother. 
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2. With a neuter collective noun the possessive is 
regularly fein, though English may require their; e. g., 
baS Sott bejtanb auf feine Siedjte, the people insisted upon thmr 
rights. 

EXERCISE XXV. 

Reading Lesson : Personal and Possessive Pronouns. 

„3ft bie8 3ljr ©gent urn?" fragte cr nun, unb batntt tegte cr 
einen 93eutet toor mir 1 auf ben £ifdj. „£)er 23eutet ift aflerbingS 
mem," anttoortete id), „aber toxt in aHer 2BcIt fommt cr in 3fjre 
$anbe ? u „$)a$ iji u n f r e ©ad)e," anttoortete cr. „«ber ift e« a 
benn ttrirftid) bcr Oljrige? 93efel)en ©ie tljn genau." Darauf 
naljm id) ben Seutet in bic §anb ; e$ toar bodj 8 nidjt memer, nur 
bent meinigen feljr aljntidj. Oefct erf tftrte id) Ujnen meinen Orrtunt 
@ie faljen 4 fid) toerfdjmifct in bie Sugen unb rebeten teife ein paar 
SBorte mit einanber. ©arauf fagte ber filtere ber beiben 9W8nner 
3U mir : „2Bo luaren ©ie benn geftern 2lbenb, unb ttrie Diet ®elb 
fatten ©ie bei ftdj ?" 3d) nannte iljm ben Ort, einen getoiffen 
$onjertgarten, unb bie ©mrone t)on 75 9Karf. 6 „S)a$ ftimmt 
genau," fagte jefet ber jitngere gu feinem $ameraben. „9?un," 
fagte ber anbere gu mir : „ 3ft bieS toietteid)t ber Stjrige ?" S)amit 
gog er einen anberen Seutet au$ ber Jafdje. 3)te$mat toar e$ 
ttrirftidj ber meinige ; audj ftimntte ber Snljatt. J)ie ©efdjidjte 6 ' 
mit bem fatfdjen 93eutel toar nur eine ^riifung meiner 9tebtid)feit. 

EXERCISE XXVa. 

Remark.— Translate 4 you' by ton, @te or l$r, as you please, but take care 
that pronoun and possessive be congruous ; that is, do not, in the same sen- 
tence, associate beta with ©ie, 3$r with bo, or the like. 

1. I do it for your sake. 2. How goes it with you and 
yours ? 3. Tour German is much better than mine. 4. 
Our prices are much lower than his. 5. My house is not 
far from hers. 6. That is my affair, not yours. 7. His 
last work is his best. 8. Your new friend is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine. 9. We find our highest happiness 
in quiet daily work. 10. The girl is the picture of her 
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mother. 11. My little garden is now my greatest delight. 

12. I think your old room was better than your new (one). 

13. They were friends their whole life long. 14. Here 
are tickets for you and your family. 



VOCABULABY. 



3nl)att, m. 8. 2, contents, 

[in-hold]. 
$amera'b, m. w., comrade. 
tegen, v., lay ; pret. tcgte. 
teife, adv., softly, in low tone. 
2Rcuf, /. w., mark. 
netmen, u, name ; pret. namtte* 
^rtifung, /. w., trial, proving. 
SRebtidjfett, f. w., honesty, 
ftimtnen, v., tally, coincide, 
©umme, /. w., sum. 
toerfdjmifct, adv., shrewdly. 
SBort, n. s. 2-3, 1 word. 
$ief)en, v., &r&vr;pret. jog,[tow]. 

Notb8.— l nor wit ttltf ben Stflty ; after legeu, jefeeu and other verbs 
' of placing, auf takes the ace. on account of the motion implied. $5or 
mir, dat., as answering the question whereabouts upon the table. 

— « fg; notice the gender; 23eutel is masc, but e8 is used without 
regard to the gender of the predicate ber 3»l)rige, to denote identity. 
— 3 ei tour bo (ft ttidjt mcittfr, it was not mine after alt. The predicate 
possessive is apt to be declined when the noun to which it refers is not 
expressed in the same sentence.— 4 fo^eit fid) ♦ . ♦ . itt hit ftttQM, 
looked in each other's eyes; fafjeu, pret. of feljett ; fid), dat in reciprocal 
sense, § 123, 3. — 6 9Wtttf, marks; the singular form is always used 
after a numeral. The mark is the German unit of currency = $0.25. 

— 6 ©efdjtcfttf mit f affair o/.— * ggorte means words in connected dis- 
course ; SBorter, words without connection. 



aljnlidj, adj. (dot.), similar, 
a^tterbi'ngg, adv., to be sure, 
befeljen, v., look at, [be-see], 
bamt't, ado., therewith, 
bara'uf, ado., there-upon. 
gi'gcntum, n. 8. 8, property. 

[own-dom]. 
ema'nber, pron. (indecl), each 

other, one another, 
erfldven, v., explain ; pret. vc* 

ttarte. 
fatfdj, adj., fake, wrong, 
genait', adj., exact, careful. 
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EXERCISE XXVL 

Reading Lesson: Congruence of Personal, Possessive 
and Reflexive Pronouns. 

Note.— The same matter is given below in three different forms: 
(a) as it would appear if written, say, by a teacher to one or more pupils 
who had just left school ; (b) as it would be written by a father to his 
son ; (c) as it would be written by a father to his two son*. 

3dj fage 3ljnen aufridjtig, ©ie Ijaben eine 3eit fdjtoerer 
<Priifung t>or fid) ; barum l)iiten ©ic fidj Dor 1 fallen ©d)ritten. 
31)re Sttern, 3f)re Scorer, emarten t>iet toon 3ljnen ; auf 3ljnen unb 
auf 3ljrem ©tttdfe ruljen ifyre $offnungen. Stbcr ©ic fennen 3l)re 
^Pflidjt ; id) braudje fte 3ljnen nidjt gu erttftren. SScrgcubcn ©ic 
nid)t 3fjre 3cit ; toertaffen ©ic ftdj fo t)ict ate mfiglid) 3 auf 3l)re 
eigne $raft, auf 3l)ren cigncn gteifc, * or a ^en 3)ingen feien 
©ic * ftdj fetber treu, 

(V 

3d) fagc 2)fc aufridjtig, 2)n fyaft cine 3 C ^ fdjtoerer ^rttfung 
bor 2)ir ; barum jjiite 4 £)idj t>or fatfdjen ©Written. 2)eine 
Sttern, 2)eine Scorer, ertoarten Diet Don 2)ir ; auf 2)ir unb auf 
S)cincm ©ttidfe ruljen t^rc ^offnungen. 2lber 5)u fennft £>eine 
<Pflidjt ; id) braudje ftc 2)ir nidjt ju erttftren. SJcrgcubc 4 nidjt 
2)eine jjjeit; ^wrlaffe 4 £)id) fo trie! ate m5gtid) auf Dcinc eigne 
$raft, auf Deinen eignen ftleifc. 3?or aKen £)ingen fei 4 S)ir 
fetter treu. 

ft) 

3dj fage Sudj aufridjtig, 31jr ljabt eine 3eit fd)toerer ^rufung 
t>or Sudj ; barum Ijittet 5 Sudj t>or fatfdjen ©Written. Sure 
©Item, (Sure Seljrer, erttmrten trie! toon Sudf) ; auf Sudj unb auf 
Surem ©tttdfe ruljen iljre £offnungen. Stbcr 3ljr fennt Sure 
$flid)t; idj braudje fte Sud) nidjt gu erftftren. SSergeubet 6 nidji 
Sure 3eit ; berfct&t 5 Sudj fo Diet ate tnogtidj auf Sure eigne Sraft, 
auf Suren eignen ftteig. Sor alien 2)ingen feib R Sudj fetber treu. 
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EXERCISE XXVIa. 

Rkmabk.— Write this exercise three times for the three cases that * you * 
means (a) a near relative or an intimate friend ; (b) two intimate friends, and 
(c) one or more acquaintances. 

1. Where are you? 2. How do you do*? 3. What 
have you in your hand? 4 How goes it with you? 
5. I bring you 7 good news. 6. I know you and I rely 
upon you. 7. I need you and you need ma 8. Have you 
any * money by you ? 9. Luckily for you he does not see 
you. 10. You are still young; you have still the best 
part of life before you. 

Vocabulary. 



ruljen, v., rest 
©djritt, m. 8. 2, step, 
fdjtoer, adj., heavy, hard. 
treu, adj., true, faithful 
toergeuben, v., waste, 
toertaffen (jtd)), v., rely (upon 
= auf, wUh ace.). 



au'fridjttg, adj., sincere, frank, 

[up-right], 
baru'm, adv., therefore, 
gtetfc, m. «. (no pi.), industry. 
£offmmg,/. w., hope, 
tyiiten (ftd)), v., be on one's 

guard, [heed]. 
?fBd)t,/. m, duty, [plight]. 

Notes.— 1 Ijittet! @tf ftd) Hit, be on your guard against (see Ex. VIII, 
n. 14).— »fg Utel all migltd) = mogUdjjt toie(, as much as possible.— 
2 fete* ®if, &e; imv. 3. (= 2.) pL of fein.— « fcite, iirrgeufce, nerltffe, 

fet ; aU imv. 2. pers. sing.—* ljiitft, UfTgfUbet, Hfdaf t, frf* ; aU imv. 2. 
pers. pL- 6 do; the requisite forms of ftdj beftnbeu are : bu bcfinbcjl bid), 
iljr befinbet eud>, @ie beftnben fid).— 7 yon, i. e., to you, dat— 8 any, 
etroa*. 



EXERCISE XXVII. 
Colloquy. 



®utc« «benb, £err Stiller. 2Bie bepnben <5te ftd> Ijeute 
abenb? 

3dj felbft bin gefunb, abcr e$ geljt nid)t gut bei inir 311 $aufe. 

3)a$ tljut mir letb. 6$ ift bod) feineS bcr £inber hrieber 
feanf? 
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3a, Iciber 1 ; btc $tcinc Ijat toxtbtx #opfn>clj — bagu cin tocnig 
$iebcr. 

$)a$ ift fonbcrbar. ®cbcn ©ic tljr .rcgctmagtg bic Slrgnct? 

©cnrifc, abet c$ Ijitft nidjts mcljr. 3dj bittc ©ic, fofort gu 
nn$ gu tomtncn. 

©tcid) biefen SlugcnbtUf mctncttocgcn. 99ittc, fcfecn ©ic fid). 
3n gtoci aWinuten bin id) bcrcit 

3dj banfe 3fyncn fcljv. ©ie macfycn fidj Diet SRityc um unfert* 
toiKcn. 

93ittc, fyrcdjen ©ic nidjt batoon. 3dj tljuc nur tneinc ^flid)t. 
SBoju bin id) benn %r jt ? 



II. 

Good evening, doctor. How do you do this evening? 

Very well, thank you. How goes it at your house ? 

Unfortunately the little girl is sick again. 2 

Is it possible? What is the matter with her this 
time? 

Oh, she has the old headache again, 3 and withal a little 
fever. 

I must see ' her again. Wait a moment. I shall be 4 
ready directly. 

I thank you very much, but you do not need B to hurry 
on my account 

Vocabulary. 



9(rgnci',/. w., medicine, 
beciten (ftdj), v., hurry, 
bcrcit, adj., ready, [-ready]. 
banfen, v. (dot.), thank, 
bagu', adv., besides, withal, 
fcljtcn, v., fail ; ttmS fcljtt, wtth 

dot., what is the matter ? 
fticber, n. s. 1, fever, 
genug, adj., enough. 



gefunb, adj., well, healthy, 

[-sound] . 
gtcid), adv., directly ; as adj., 

like, [-like]. 
Ijctfcn, v., help ; J&ilft, helps. 
kopfmel), n. 8. 2, headache, 

[-woe]. 
franf, adj., sick, ilL 
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letb, adj., disagreeable ; c* 
ttyut mir leib, I am sorry, 
[loath]. 

9WiH>e,/. w., pains, trouble. 

muffen, u, must; idj vm% 
I must. 



regehnQgig, adj., regular, 
fpretfyen, v., speak, 
toarten, v., wait 
tooju', adv., to what end. 
what for. 



Noteb.— ' Iffiier, urtfortunatdy, alas; shortened from mad nod) leibfv 
ift, what is still more disagreeable. — * again, tuiebrr, preceding franf. — 
3 see her again, fte umber fe^rn.— * I shall be ... . directly, id) bin 
flleid) . . . .— * you do not need to hurry, @ie braudjen ftdj itid^t .... 
ju beeileu. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 
129. The Forms. The common demonstrative pro- 
nouns are bte£, this, jen, that, and ber r tfAatf. To these 
are to be added the so-called determinatives, berjentge, 
that, berfet6e, the same, and fold), such. The first three 
are declined as follows : 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. M.F. N. 



N. 


bicfcr 


biefe 


biefeS, bie$, 


biefe 


G. 


biefe« 


bicfer 


biefeS 


bicfcr 


D. 


biefem 


bicfcr 


bicfem 


biefen 


A. 


bicfcn 


bicfc 


biefeS, bieS, 


bicfc 


N. 


jener 


icnc 


jene$ 


jene 


G. 


jeneS 


jener 


jene$ 


jener 


D. 


jenem 


jener 


jenem 


jenen 


A. 


Jcnen 


jene 


jeneS 


jene 


N. 


ber 


bic 


ba$ 


bie 


G. 


bcffcn 


beren 


bcffcn 


beren, berer, 




(be$) 


(bcr) 


(be«) 


(ber) 


D. 


bem 


bcr 


bem 


benen (ben) 


A. 


ben 


bic 


baS 


bic 



1. All the demonstratives can be used either substan- 
tively or adjectively. When ber is used adjectively it is 
inflected precisely like the article ber, which is nothing 
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but a demonstrative pronoun weakened in force by loss 
of its accent. Hence the short forms in parenthesis. 

130. Use of bte* and jen-. 3)ie$, cognate with this, 
denotes proximity, while jen-, cognate with yon, de- 
notes remoteness; e. $, jener 93erg (bort) ift Diet f)df)er 
afe biefer (f}ter), that mountain (yonder) is much higher 
than this one (here) ; tit biefent £e6en r in this life (i. e., 
the life that now is); tit jcner 2Belt, in that world 
(i. e., the world to come). 

1. Referring to two objects lately mentioned bie$ means 
the latter and Jen- the farmer. 

2. The short form bteS is especially common as absolute 
subject, being used without reference to the gender or 
number of a predicate noun ; e. g., bie$ ijt mcinc ©d)mefter, 
this is my sister ; bie$ jtnb ftxtunbt t)on mir, these are friends 
of mine. 

131. Use of ber* 2)er denotes neither proximity nor 
remoteness, but simple emphasis. It is distinguished 
in speech by its accent, and in print, if necessary, 
by spaced type ; e. g., ber Sftcnfdj ift fterblidj ; in b e r 
4)infic£)t gtetcfyt cr bent £iere, man is mortal; in that respect 
he is like the brute. 

1. The form bag, like bieg, is often used without refer- 
ence to the gender or number of a predicate noun ; e. g., 
bag ift meine ©djtoefter, thai is my sister; bag jtnb greunbe &on 
mir, those are friends of mine. Note that the verb agrees 
in number with the predicate noun. 

2. 3)cr often takes the place of an emphatic personal 
pronoun ; e. g., bcr ift fcin $)idjter, he is no poet. 

132. Demonstrative Compounds. For a case-form of 
bag, used alone in the dative or accusative after a 
preposition, and not referring to a living object, it is 
usual to substitute a compound of ba; e. g., bafcon tuetfe 
id) nidjtS, of that I know nothing. 
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a. In like manner a compound of Ijicr may be sub- 
stituted for a case-form of bie$ under similar circum- 
stances ; e. g., Ijtcitn tiegt bcr Unterfdjteb, in this lies the 
difference. 

1. The three prepositions feegen, fyaib and tint ... . 
toiflen enter into composition with be$, not with ba, giving 
the forms beSfyalb, beSmegen, rarely beSttritten, all meaning 
on that account. 

2. £)e$gtctd}en and bergleidjcn are indeclinable pronominal 
adjectives meaning such like, the like of that. 

133. $e'rjeittge. The determinative pronoun bcrjcnigc 

inflects both parts throughout, the bcr being declined 

like the article ber, the stem jemg like a weak adjective ; 

thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fcm. Neut. M.F.N. 

N. beqemge btejenige baSjenige biejemgen 

G. beSjemgett betjemgen, etc. beqenigen, etc. 

1. 2)erjenige is generally followed by a relative pronoun, 

in connection with which it means he (who), the one (who), 

that (which). 

134. $erfe'flic* The inflection of ber[el6e is similar to 
that of berjenige ; thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

Masc. Fem. Neut. M. F. N. 

N. bcrfctbe btefetbe baSfetbe btefetben 

G beSfelben berfetben, etc. berfetben, etc. 

1. 3)erfe(be means the same, but it is very often used 
where English employs a personal pronoun (cf. § 122, 2). 

135. (Sold)* @o(d), such, has regular adjective in- 
flection, but may also stand uninflected, especially 
before an adjective ; e. g., fold) fdjSncS SSetter, or fotd)e3 
fd^onc SBetter, such fine weather. 
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1. ©old) may precede or follow cin ; if it precedes, it is 
uninfected ; if it follows, inflected ; thus such a man is 
either fotdj cin 2Rann or cin fotdjcr SWann. 

a. Instead of fotdj cin, fo cin is common. 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 

CoUiOQUY : Demonstrative Pronouns. 

I. 

33ittc, fcfecn (Sic jtd). SRcJjmcn ©ic bicfcn ©tuljt am Dfcn, 

Scljalten ©ic ben ftir jtd). 3d) Ijotc * mir jenen am genftcr. 

9hm, hue gcljt'S 3ljncn fcit jenem 9lbcnb im Sweater? 

3m ganjen rcdjt gnt ; abcr biefed ctoigc ©tubicrcn* madjt mir 
biStocitcn ibpfttelj. 

35a$ ijl f d)abc ; aber ©ic Icrncn babci s bodj bic$ unb bad ? 

£), natttrlidj. 9inr ift cS immcr bicfclbc ©cfdjidjtc. 3dj bcnlc 
oft an jene $cit Dor brci SKonatcn. 

3a, ba$ toarcn fd)5nc £agc. — 2Ba$ Jjflrcn ©ic benn Don jenem 
attcn £crrn, bent 4 mit bcr Ijtibfdf)en £odjtcr? 

35er tooljnt nidjt meljr in jener ©cgcnb ; fcin ©oljn nnb beffen* 
tfrau marten iljm ba$ £eben gu faucr. 

3a, bic 6 toaren and) mir unertr&gtid). Wit foldjen 2euten ift 
cin frennbtidjcS 33erfyftltm$ nnmflgttdf). 

n. 

Please take a seat.' That 8 chair is not comfortable — 
take this one. 

That one 9 by the window is better still. 10 I will get 
that. 11 

Well, how do you find yourself since that week in the 
country? la 

Oh, don't speak of that. The contrast between that 
time and this gives me the headache. 

Poor fellow ! For my part, 13 1 find this life here very 
pleasant. 

Of course, 14 — these tedious booka They are your best 
friends. 
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To be sure ; a good book is always the same, not this ' 
to-day and that to-morrow, like human beings. 16 
Very fine ; where did you get 17 that saying? 



EXERCISE XXVIIIa. 

1. This is the shortest way. 2. Do you see that high 
tower? 3. Death 18 is the end of this life ; in that life 
there is no n death. 4. These hot summer-days are very 
unpleasant. 5. Homer and Vergil, those great poets of 
antiquity/ 8 are still the delight of mankind. 18 6. Perhaps 
he is a friend of yours ; in that case I have nothing to 
say. 7. Those are the towers of the royal castle. 8. The 
girl is her mother's own child ; she has the same head, 
the same eyes, the same voice. 9. This building is the 
museum; that one yonder the new theater. 10. Such 
autumn-days as these are extremely rare in this part of 
the world. 11. From 10 to 11 a.m.* I have a language- 
lesson ; after that I take a walk. 12. He is a good man, 
but not on that account a good poet. 

VOCABULABY. 



beljalten, v., keep, [behold]. 
beq uem, adj., comfortable. 
btSroei'len, adv., at times, 
ettrig, adv., everlasting, [aye-]. 
©egenb,/. w., region, 
©egenfafc, m. s. 2, (pi. a), con- 
trast, 
fyolen, u, fetch ; pret. fyotte. 
fyflren, v., hear. 
lernen, v., learn. 
oft, adv., often, oft. 
redjt, adv., right, very. 



fewer, adj., bitter, sour. 

©djabe, m. mx. (pi ©djfibeiO, 
injury, loss ; ba$ if* fdjabe, 
that is a pity, [seethe J. 

\t\t t prep. (dot.), since. 

©prudj, m. s. 2, saying. 

ftubte'ren, v., study. 

unerM'gltd), adj., intolerable. 

unmo'gttd), adj., impossible. 

33erf)ftltniS, n. s. 2, relation. 

toofye'r, adv., whence. 



Notes. — ' id) Ijolt, / will get ; the present tense denoting an imme- 
diate purpose. — 2 ^tltbicrcn, a verbal noun, or infinitive used as a 
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noun ; all such are n. s. 1. — * fcafcet, incidentally, in so doing, in con- 
nectionwUh thai. Never translate babel by thereby, which is baburd).— 
4 bent, the one. — * fcfffeil ffrait, the latter's wife, the son's wife / feine grau 
would mean his own wife.— 9 Bie, (hey, those people.—'' take a seat, 
iieljraen @te ^tafc.— 8 that, ber.— • that one, jener.— 10 better still, nod) 
beffer.— » that, ben. --» in the country; see Ex. IX, n. 5.— » for my 
part; see Ex. XXI, n. 7.—" of coarse, natflriid).— u this to-day, 
tyeute bie«. — ,e like human beings, nne bte 2Kenfd)en.— " where did yon 
get, roofer Ijaben @ie.— " Use the def. art.— ••there is no, giebt e* 
feinen.— » a* m., Dormittage. 
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136. The Forms. The ordinary relative pronouns are 
ber and toeldj, both meaning who, which, that. They are 
declined as follows : 

Singular. PluraL 





Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


M. P. N. 


N. 


ber 


bte 


ba« 


bie 


G 


beffen 


beren 


beffen 


beren 


D. 


bem 


ber 


bem 


benen 


A. 


ben 


bte 


ba& 


bte 


N. 


ioetdjer 


ioetdje 


ioeldjeS 


toetdje 


G 


tDeld^e^ 


toetdjer 


tpetd^e^ 


toetdjer 


D. 


toetdjem 


metier 


toeldjem 


roetdjen 


A. 


toeld^en 


toetdje 


tt>e(d)e$ 


toeldje 



1. The interrogative pronouns toer, who, and ioa$, what 
(for their inflection see § 143), are also used as relatives, 
but only as compound or indefinite relatives = he who, 
whoever, that which, whatever. (For an important exception 
with regard to tt>a$ see § 141, 2.) 

137. The Relative Clause. In a relative clause the in- 
flected verb comes last. The relative pronoun itself 
comes first (except when it is governed by a prepo- 
sition) and agrees with its antecedent in gender and 
number ; e. g., tuetje ber SRutter, beren ffinb unbanfbar ift, 
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alas for the mother whose child is ungrateful; er ift cm 
Snctbe, bon bem idj nur ©ute£ gefjort fyctbe, he is a boy of 
whom I have heard only good reports. 

1. The relative cannot be omitted, as it so often is in 
English ; e. g., the man I mean is ber 9Jhmn, ben id) meine ; 
the house I live in, bag £au$, in toetd)em (or toorin) id) looljne. 

138. Use of ber and toeldj. Either relative may refer 
to a person or to a thing. SBelrf), but not ber, may be 
used as an adjective in agreement with a noun; e. g., 
er ift etn 3Kcmn, ber (or tueldjer) ftetS bie 2Bctf»rl)eit foridjt, 
tt>eIdE)er (never ber) ©igenfdjaft er fein ©tucf berbanft, he is 
a man ivho always speaks the truth, to which trait he 
owes his success. 

1. In the genitive the forms of bcr are required, except 
in the adjectival use of toeld) just explained; elsewhere 
there is a free choice between ber and toeldj, subject only 
to considerations of style and euphony. 

139. Substitutes for the Relative. For the dative or 
accusative of ber or toeld), depending upon a preposition 
and not referring to a living object, it is usual to 
substitute a compound of the preposition with the 
adverb roo, where (before vowels toor) ; e. g., bct£ ift 
ber $unft, toorauj id) beftefye, that is the point I insist upon 
(the point whereupon I insist). 

1. For the genitive of a relative depending on one of 
the prepositions fyalb or toegen, and not referring "to per- 
sons, is substituted one of the compounds toeSljalb, or 
toeStoegen ; e. g., id) toar franf, toegljalb id) gn $anfe bleiben 
innate, / was sick, for which reason I had to remain at home* 

2. A simple adverb may take the place of a relative ; 
e. g., ber £)rt, too id) toofjne, the place where ( = in which) 
I live; bie 9lrt, tote er lebt, the way (in which) he lives. 
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140. Use of *>er as Relative. 3Bcr as relative can 
have no antecedent, being itself both antecedent and 
relative ; e. g., toer cjefunb tft (never ber, toer cjefimb ift) 
braudjt leinen ?trjt f he who is well does not need a 
physician. 

1. But when toer has gone before, its implied antecedent 
may be expressed, in the form of a demonstrative, for 
emphasis ; e. g., toer gefunb ift, bcv braudjt feinen ?lr$t. 

2. Followed by and), nur or immer (other words may or 
may not intervene) toer acquires the force of an indefinite 
relative = whoever ; e. g., fie ift jebenfattd fjiibfdj, toer fie and) 
fein mag, she is pretty at any rate, whoever she may be. 

141. Use of toad as Eelative. The use of the neuter 
toa$ as compound and indefinite relative = what, whatever, 
that which, the thing which, etc., runs nearly parallel to 
that of the masculine-feminine toer ; e. g., ttmS id) felje, (bad) 
toeig idj, what I see, (that) I know ; ed ift falfdj, toad man and) 
fagen mag, it is false, whatever they may say. 

a. So also when the antecedent is a sentence ; e. g., 
ed gelang mir md)t, tt>a$ mid) feljr ftrgerte, / did not succeed, 
which vexed me greatly. 

1. This h>a$ is often best translated by so far as ; e. g., 
load mid) betrifft, so far as concerns me. 

2. After any neuter pronoun, or adjective (especially a 
superlative) taken in a general sense, the regular relative 
is toad, not bad ; e. g., nidjt ailed, toa$ g(fin$t, ift ®oIb, not all 
that glitters is gold ; bad ift ed, toad mid) ftrgert, it is that that 
vexes me ; bad ift bad befte, toad idj tfyun f arm, that is the best 
that I can do ; bad ®rofce, toa^ id) an iljm betounbre, the great 
qualities that I admire in him. 
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EXERCISE XXIX. 
Reading Lesson: Relative Pronouns. 

142. Bule of Order HI: The Dependent Order. In a 

dependent sentence the verb comes at the end ; e. g., 
toiffcn ©ic, oD bcr 2>oftor ju £>ctufe ift? do you know 
whether the doctor is at home ? erimtern ©ie ftdj, too ©ie 
geftern 311 btefer $ett Waxen ? do you remember where you 
were yesterday at this time? 

a. The case in which ' the verb ' is in a compound tense, 
and so consists of more than one word, will be provided 
for further on. 

1. This rule covers all sentences introduced by a sub- 
ordinating conjunction, a relative pronoun or particle, or 
an indirect interrogative. 

2. Subordinate sentences of every kind are usually set 
off by a comma 

©bttingen, ben 5. 3uni, 1893. 

Sieber £err 3Riitter ! 3tyr freunblidfyer Srief, in bent ©ie mir fo 
Diet 3ntereffante$ itber bie ©df)u(e ergaljlen, unb ber nun leiber fdjon 
jtoei 2Bod)en unbeanttoortet liegt, 1 toar ntir IjSdjft toittfommen. 
g$ freut mid) fefjr, bag bie guten greunbe, mit benen idf) langc 
3ett fo glitdttid^ lebte, nodf) immer an raid) benfen. 6$ giebt ein 
©pridjtoort, toetdjeS lautet : „2lu$ ben 2lugen, au$ bem ©inn 4 * ; 
aber, tt>a$ midj betrifft, fo' - ftnbe idj fjier nnter tauter ftremben, 
bag idj jefct crfl 3 meine atten greunbe ridjtig f dj&fee« 

2Ba$ ©ie toon bem jungen grifc 9Kofer fdfyreiben, beffen ©treid)e 
3l)nen fo t>iel 9Kitf)e madden, ift ntir ganj begreiflidj- £>er 3ungc 
tuar Dun Sinb auf * ein £augenidf)t$, ber mtr an bumme ©treidje* 
badjte. 6 3d) roeig, bag er nid)t rebltd) ift, unb toer leinen 
Sljarafter Ijat, bent 7 ift nun nid)t ju fjelfen. Mt$, h>a$ ber 
Seljrer fur einen fold)en ©djttter tfjut, ift toertorene SWttlje. pr 
ben 9?at, ben ©ie ntir in Segug auf meine ©tubten geben, banfe 
tdj Sfjnen fc^r. $)a ©ie midj fo lange fennen, nriffen ©ie am 
beften, too$u 8 id) fciljig bin, unb roeldje 8 getter idj $u toauneiben 
Ijabe. 
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Ill 



EXERCISE XXIXa. 

1. He is a man who knows 9 everything. 2. The build- 
ing that you see is a museum. 3. That is the lady who 
has the pretty daughters. 4. I do not know ,0 the book 
of which you speak. 5. There are 11 authors who write 
too much and think too little. 6. That part of Dresden 
which lies on the left bank of the river is called the 
Old-Town. 7. That is not the man I mean. 8. Here one 
finds all that makes life interesting. 9. That is all I 
know 9 of the affair. 10. There is ll no poet whose life is 
more interesting. 11. Whoever has money has friends. 
12. I give you the best I have. 13. The work of which 
you speak is very expensive. 14. Do you know" the 
book in which the saying is found"? 



Vocabulary. 



begreifftd), adj., comprehen- 
sible. 

betreffen, u, concern ; betrifft, 
concerns. 

93egng, m. 8. 2 (pi iX), refer- 
ence, regard. 

(Sfiata'fter, m. 8. 2 (pi. At'xt), 
character. 

ha, sub. conj., as, since. 

ha% sub. conj., that. 

buimn, adj., stupid, [dumb].. 

ffiljtg, adj., capable, fit, suited. 

Setter, w. *. 1, mistake. 

freuen, u, rejoice ; e$ frcut 
mid), I am glad. 

glueflid), adj., happy. 



tauten, v., purport, run. 

•Dtiilje,/. w., trouble, pains. 

Wat, m. s. (no pi), advice. 

reb(td), adj., honest, candid. 

fdjafcen, v., value, esteem. 

©inn, m. s. 2, sense, mind. 

<5prtd)h>ort, n. 8. 3, proverb. 

<3treid), m. s. 2, prank, trick, 
stroke. 
| £au'genid)t$, m. (indeel.), 
good-for-nothing. 

unbea'nttuortet, pple., unan- 
swered. 

Derloren, ppk., lost, [forlorn]. 

tjermeiben, v., avoid. 

ttrittfo'mmen, adj., welcome. 



Notes.— * gifflt, has lain, has been lying (Ex. VII, n. 1).— * (o filter 
td), / find. When a subordinate sentence lias gone before, the prin- 
cipal sentence most stand in the inverted order, and fo is often put 
before the principal verb to make the inversion easier. Such a fo 
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should not be translated. — 3 jffet Crjl, lit. now first; but I value now 
first = I just begin to value. — 4 toon £ift& Uttf, from a child up; i. e., 
from childhood. — **ummt @treid)c, mischief.— * bocfttf, thought, was 
thinking,' pret. of beufeu.— 7 Hem tfl ntlfet }ll (elfflt, he (i. e., s«c& o 
person) is not to be helped. It is necessary to use bent here because 
fye If en governs the dat. One could not say mer md)t rebttd) ift, ifl nid)t 
gu fyelfen.— 8 tBO£U, tBfld)t; these are indirect interrogatives, and as 
such require the dependent order. The direct form would be : SSoju 
bin id) faljifl? 2Beld)e Seller Ijabc id) gu Dermeiben — • knows, miffen. — 
10 know, teitneu. — "there are, there is, e$ gtebt.— 12 is found, fi$ 
fuibet. 

THE INTERROGATIVES. 

143. The Forms. The interrogative pronouns are mer, 
who, \va$, what, meld), ivhich, what, and tva$ fur (ctn), what 
sort of (a), what 

1. The inflection of mev and maS, which do not vary for 
number, is as follows : 

N. met ma8 

G. meffen, me$ meffen, me« 

D. mem 

A. men ma$ 

a. The short form me$ is little used except in the 
compounds meSljalb and toeflmegen, why. The missing 
dative of ma$ is supplied by the compounds of mo 

(§ u*. i). 

2. SBeld) is inflected like the relative metd), but is often 
uninflected before ein or an adjective, especially in ex- 
clamatory phrases ; e. g., me(d) (ein) fdjoneS 33ilb, what a 
pretty picture. 

3. In mct$ fiir ein the ma$ does not vary, but ein is 
inflected (in the singular) like the article ein. 

144. Use of mer and mefdj. 9Ser is used of persons 
only, ioa3 of things only, and meld) of either persons or 
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things. SBer and toctS are used without a noun, toeldj 
either with or without; e. g., a>cr ift jener Sftcmtt? who 
is that man? toeldjeg 93ud) meincit ©ie? ivhat (which) 
book do you mean ? 

1. For the dative and accusative of hm£, dependent on 
a preposition, it is usual to substitute a compound of too ; 
e. g., njogu bcr Sfirm ? why the fuss t tooran arbeiten ©ie ? 
what are you working at? 

145. Use of frag fftr (tin). In this pronoun the fur is 
without prepositional force, and ein takes the case 
required by the syntax of the sentence. 2Bag may be 
separated by one or more words from fiir ein; e. g., ttmg 
fur ein 9$cmm ift bag, or road ift bag fur ein SBaum ? what 
kind of a tree is that ? tva§ fiir einen £ef)rer Ijaben ©ic ? 
what kind of a teacher have you ? 

1. In exclamatory phrases toa$ fiir (ein) is often best 
translated by what; e. g., tuag fiir Unjtnn! what nonsense! 

EXERCISE XXX. 

Colloquy : Interrogative Pronouns. 

I. 

SBer ift bag auf bem 33ifbe an ber 2Banb ? 

£>a$ ift 93igmarcf. SBo^u Ijaben ©ie benn 3fyre Slugen? 

3a, bie grofte ^otogra^ie ; tuer tuufete 1 bag nidjt! 3dj 
meine nidjt bie. 

Stun, toeldjeg 33ilb meinen ©ie benn? 

3dj tneine bag fleine 3)ing, toeldjeg unter ber <pfjotograpf)ie 
Ijftngt. 

3ld) fo ! 5Wun, toofiir fatten ©ie bag ? Sefeljen ©ic eg genau. 

$6) felje, eg ift eine gebeqetd^nung. 33on mem Ijaben ©ic fie? 

Son tneinem gfreunbe Subttrig. 9taten ©ie nun einmal, roer 
bie beiben ^erfonen barauf finb. 

S)ieg ift offenbar gubtoig; aber id) roeift nid)t, mer ber anbere ift. 

2Bag ©ie bod) fagen 2 ! 9iun, ber anbere bin 8 id) fetbft. 
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Sie ? 2Ber ba£ glauben fonnte * ! SBoljer ijaben ©ie be nn ben 
fonberbaren 9u$brucf ? Unb toa$ fur einen |)ut tragen ©ie ? 

3)a3 ifl nur ein ©pafc gubnrigS ; totv tyn femrt, tierfte^t bad 
ofjne 2Bettere$. 

n. 

What sort of a picture is that ? 

What picture are you talking about 5 ? The large 
photograph 6 ? 

As if any one would not know 7 a photograph of Bis- 
marck. I mean the little picture below. 8 

Oh, that's it That is a pen-drawing. Guess from 
whom I have it. 

I do not know — perhaps from your friend Ludwig. 

Bight ; now guess whom the drawing represents. 

This here is certainly Ludwig himself, but who in all 
the world * is the other ? 

So 1 * you do not know 11 him. Well, the other is I 
myself. 

But what an expression ! And what sort of a thing is 
that 12 you have on your head? 



EXERCISE XXXa. 

1. Who goes there ? 2. Who is she ? 3. Who are they ? 
4. What have you in your hand? 5. Of whom are you 
speaking ? 6. Of what are you speaking ? 7. Whom do 
you mean? 8. What new building is that that I see 
yonder ? 9. Do you know ls at what time M the perform- 
ance begins? 10. In what does the difference consist? 

11. I do not know 13 in what the difference consists. 

12. What sort of a teacher have you? 13. Every one 
knows 13 what sort of a man he is. 14. Which drama of 
Schiller do you like best ? 
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VOCABULABY. 



ember, adj., other. 

2fa«brutf, m. s. 2 (pi it;, ex- 
pression. 

ba'rftetten, v., represent. 

geber,/. w., pen, feather. 

gtauben, u, be-lieve. 

fatten, v., hold, consider. 

fyangen, v., hang ; fycingt, 
hangs. 

£mt, m. s. # (pi uj, hat. 

lomten, u, can. 



8otf, m. s. 2 (pi o), head, 
oljne, prep, (ace), without 
^etfo'n,/. w., person. 
'pljotograpljie', /. w., photo- 

graph. 
raten, u, guess, 
©paft, m. s. 2 (pi a), jest 
tragen, v., wear, [drag, draw]. 
toerftefjen, v., understand. 
2Bctnb,/. s. 2 (pi &), walL 
^eidjnung, /. w., drawing. 



Notes.— »toer tuit§tf, who uxmld know? pret. subj. of nriffett. — 
* tOOd @if bo4 f«0f n ! yo* don't say so ! quite different from ma« fageu 
@ie? icfta* do you say ?— » fcer attfctre bin id) felllfl, tte oMer i* I myself; 
for « is IGer. says id) bin e«, etc.— « t»cr fed* fllaubcit fonntf ! as if 
any one could believe that I different from n>er founte ba$ gfaubeu? who 
could believe that ? The former u>er is really an indirect interrogative, 
with something like Tdlike to know understood. — * about, Doit, at the 
beginning of the sentence. — G the large photograph ; repeat the toon. 
— 7 As if . . • • know, tucr . . . . fennte, the verb in dependent order 
(see n. 4 above). Jteunte is pret. subj. of fenueu, as lounte is of f onnen. 
— 8 below, barunter.— »wh© in all the world, roer in aHerSBelt— 
10 so, alfo.— n know, fenneit.— ,2 that (that) you hare, ba«, roaS ©ic 
. ♦ . . Ijaben. But here one might say t>a$ f ba%, since the pronoun re- 
fers to a particular thing, i. e., is not, or need not be, taken in a ' gen- 
eral sense'; see § HI, 2.— w know, knows, rotffen.— " at what time, 
urn lueldje 3*it. 

THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL 
ADJECTIVES. 

146. 9U» %% all, has regular adjective inflection, but 
is sometimes left uninflected, especially before bcr or a 
possessive ; e. g., atte guten 2)inge, all good things ; atte$ 
fvifd)e SBaffer, all fresh water ; att mein @lucf , all my happi- 
ness. 

1. The form atte occurs after certain prepositions ; e. g., 
trofe atte bein, in spite of all that. 

2. The neuter atteS, used alone, means everything. 
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147. JUber. 8nber, other, has regular adjective inflec- 
tion. 

1. The English another, = one more, is expressed not by 
anber, but by nod) ein ; e. g., idj toihtfdje nod) cut StQet, / 
xoant another ticket (ein anbereS would mean a different one). 

148. Scibc. 93eibe, both, has regular adjective inflec- 
tion, and is apt to take the place of giuet after a declined 
word ; e. g., bic beiben ^arteten, the two parties ; meinc beiben 
©djioejtern, my two sisters. 

1. In general beibe is used only in the plural, but the 
neuter singular beibeS occurs. Both and is usually 
expressed by fotno^I atS ; e. g., both the Icing and the people, 
fotooljt bcr £omg al« bag SBotf. 

149. ®itt% The use of ein, one, as pronoun has already 
been referred to (§ 116, 1). 

1. In the oblique cases ein takes the place of man, 
which is indeclinable ; e. g., e$ gefattt etneitt nid)t, it does not 
please one. 

150. <£uti<j-, ttlitff. These words both mean some and 
have regular adjective inflection. The singular is little 
used, being replaced by ettoaS. Of the two words einig- is 
the one more commonly used. 

151. ($ttoJa& (£ttt)a8, something, somewhat, some, is inde- 
clinable and is used either with or without a noun. It is 
the ordinary equivalent of English some, any, before a 
singular noun of any gender and in any case ; e. g., nefjmen 
©te etttmS 93rob, take some bread; mit ettoctS gurdjt = mit 
etniger gurdjt, with some fear. 

1. ©o ettuaS is equivalent to some (any) such thing. 

152. £$rgettb» This is an indeclinable word which is 
rarely used alone, but is placed before numerous words to 
give the sense of English some, any ; e. g., trgenb etnev or 
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irgenb jemanb, some one, any one; irgenb etma$, anything, 
something ; trgenbtoo, anywhere, etc. 

153. 3cb- r jcgltdj-, jeberaann. 3cb- and jegltdj mean earh, 
every, and have full adjective inflection. Either may be 
preceded by etn. 3ebermann, every one, cannot be used 
with a noun and has no inflection except a genitive in $ ; 
e. g., jeber (cin jeber, jeber 9Benfdj, jebcrmann) Ijat fcine gutcn 
Stgenfdjaftcn, every one has his good qualities. 

164. 3emaitb» 3femanb, some one, is never used with a 
noun and has no inflection except a genitive in $, rarely a 
dative in em or an accusative in en. 

155. SttttL ftetn is the negative of em and is inflected 
in the same way, except that it has a plural. It takes the 
place of English no, none, not a, not any; e. g., bu bitteft um 
@elb, aber id) Ijabe feineS, you ask for money, but I haven't 
any ; bag if! fein 2tyfelbaum, that is not an apple-tree. 

156. SRatt* 9Ban is a wholly indefinite and indeclinable 
pronoun meaning one, they, people. Often it is best 
rendered by the passive voice or by a phrase with there ; 
e. g., man fagt, it is said; man ftopft, there is a knock. 

1. The oblique cases of man are replaced by ein-. 

157. 2Rand). Sftand), many, in the singular many a, may 
be inflected regularly (which is the rule if no adjective 
follows), or it may be uninflected ; e. g., manner 2Wann, 
many a man ; mandj guter 3Rann or manner gute $Rann, many 
a good man. 

158. SReljr, tttdjro-. SDteljr, more, is indeclinable ; thus 
meljr Sidjt, more light; nid)t$ me^r batoon, no more of that. 
The comparative meljrer- is used with full inflection in 
the sense of several; e. g., mit meljreren *Jreunben, urith 
several friends. 

159. 9Hdjt& 5Wtdjt$, nothing, is the negative to etioaS 
and is indeclinable. 
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160. Xteiftftttfe* ftiemanb, no one, is the negative to 
jenumb and has the same inflection. It cannot be used 
with a noun. 

161. SteL Siet, much, in the plural many, is capable of 
full inflection, but is often left uninflected, especially in 
the singular when it is not preceded by ber or a posses- 
sive ; e. g., cr fjat btel SSerftanb, he has much sense; ba$ ift gu 
Diet, that is too much; ba$ ©lihf toieter SWenfdjen, the happiness 
of many men ; cr f>at toieteS crtebt ; he has experienced much. 

162. SB*$, toeM}, tott. Any of the interrogates may 
be used as indefinites, haying the meaning of some, some- 
thing, some one, anything, any one, etc In this sense they 
are apt to be accompanied by irgenb ; e. g., id) totx% toa$ 
9?euc$, I know something new; ncljmen ©ie nod) ettt>a$ 33rob 
(einige #irfd)en), take some more bread (some cherries); id) 
banfe, id) tyabe nod) toeldjeS (toeldje), toanfc you, 7 have some 
stUL 

163. SBetttg* 2Benig, little, in the plural few, is capable 
of full inflection, but is often uninflected, especially in the 
singular ; e. g., id) Ijabe ftenig §offmutg, / Aawe Ziftfe fope ; 
mit toenig SSerfianb, witfi Jiftfe sense; cr Icijfct mit toenigem 
toiel, he does much with little. 

EXERCISE XXXI. 

Colloquy : Indefinite Pronouns. 

I. 

SBiinfdjen ©ie etmaS, mein §err? 

3a, id) nmnfdje ein guteS 33ud) al$ 2Beiljnad)t$gefu}cnl fiir eine 
|unge greunbht. £aben ©ie f o ettt>a$ ? 

©ettrifc ; ba fmb, gum Seityiel, einigc neuen * SRomane. 3cbe$ 
SWdbdjen tteft gem einen guten SRoman. 

£ier ift nun jebenfaHS 2 ttmS £iibfdf)e« ; aber eS ifl tooljt ein 
roenig teuer, nidjt toafjr ? 



1 
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5Ridjt fo fefjr ; e$ foftet adjt 2Rarf. 2)a« 33ud) ift gerabe jefct 
in ber 3Robe ; jebermann liefl e$ unb lobt e$. 

3a, aber manner fdjfedjte SRoman ftnbet fycutjutage Sefcr, bie 
Ujn lobcn. 2Ber ift bcnn bcr SJcrfaffer? 

®a$ njeifc man md)t. S$ ift ba$ S&erf irgenb eine« jnngcn 
©d)riftftetter$, wetter nntcr falfdjem Stamen fd^rctbt. 

2Ba$ fagt man Don bcr ftttlidjen £enben$ bed 93udje8 ? 

Wad) aUem, toa$ idj l)8re, ift e$ gefunb in jeber $injtdjt. 9lic* 
manb fagt etnmS bagegen. 

3d) Ijabe nodj eine grage. 3ft e$ bei alie bem' aud) 
intcreffant? 3Sictc gefnnben Siidjer ftnb langioeilig. 

SRun, biefeS ift jebenfatts nidf)t$ toeniger al$ 4 langtoeilig. Sic 
finben nidjts SntereffantereS in unfrem gaben. 

II. 

Good morning, sir. Do you wish something in the 
way of* books? 

Yes, if* you have something right good. 7 What is 
there that is new ? 

Do you wish something light — some 8 novel, for 
example ? 

Perhaps, only it must be* interesting. Please show 
me some new novels. 

There you have several right before you. 10 And there 
are more over yonder. 

Here now is something nice, but I presume it costs too 
much. 

That book is a little dear, to be sure, — on account of 
the many pictures in it. It costs ten marks. 

The price is u pretty high, isn't it ? Is it known who 
the author is ? 

No, but he writes well, 12 whoever he may be. 13 Every 
one praises the book. 

Well, in view of all that M you say, perhaps the price 
is 15 not too high, after all 16 

Certainly not ; just ask 17 any one who understands 
such things. 
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EXERCISE XXXI a. 

1. All my money is lost. 2. All good friends are wel- 
come. 3. One of the two brothers is a physician ; the 
other is an author. 4 Some parts of the book are very 
interesting, others are intolerable. 5. I need some money; 
I have none by me. 6. In a few days I am going to 
Leipzig. 7. Every one has his own taste in these matters. 
8. No one is a better friend of the poor. 9. Does any one 
know how much the thing costs? 10. I need some old 
newspapers ; have you any? 11. It costs little money, 
but much trouble. 12. Many a poor man is happier than 
his rich neighbor. 13. One finds in the book little (that 
is) new, yet much (that is) interesting. 14. Every day " 
I visit some " museum or picture-gallery. 



33etftnel, n. 8. 2, example, 
bniben, adv., over yonder, 
grage,/. w„ question, 
gegen, prep, (ace.), against 
gerabe, adv., exactly, just, 
©efdjenf, w. s. 2, present 
£infid)t,/. w., respect 
foften, v., cost. 
?aben, m. s. 1 (pi. &), store, 
teidjt, adj., light, easy. 
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Sefer, m. s. 1, reader, 
loben, v., praise, [love]. 
3Robe,/. w-, fashion, mode. 
SRoma'n, m. s. 2, novel, ro- 
mance. 
fittlidj, adj., moral 
Senbe'nj,/. w., tendency. 
SJerfaffer, m. 8. 1, author, 
toemt, sub. conj., if, when. 
geigen, u, show, [teach]. 



Notes.— ' nettftt ; one might say neue instead (§ 106, 2, a).— * fetalis 
f aUS, at any rate / an adv. formed ont of auf jeben gall, in any case.—* hti 
tttte fcent, with aU thai, vnthal.—* mdjtS torlttger at*, anything but.—* in 
the way of, in with dat. — « if, roenn, which requires the dependent 
order.— 7 something right good, ettoas rec^t ©utes.— 8 some, irgeub 
etnen.— 9 only it must be, nuv mujj cr . . . . feiu.— ,0 right before yon, 
gcrabc Dor fid).— " is, ifl bod), the bod) serving to emphasize the verb. — 
12 well, gut, not tool)!.— « 3 whoever he may be, tocr cr and) feiu mag.— 
M in view of all that, nadj aUem, ma§. !5 perhaps the price is, ijl bcr 
s J*rei8 infUeicfjt.— w after all, am (Snbe, following DieUcidjt. - 17 jus task 
any one, fragen ^ie niir irgenb j e in anb. - 18 every day, ace— »» some, 
irgenb ein, to be repeated as the nouns differ in gender. 
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THE VERB. 

164. Voice. The active voice represents the subject 
as acting, tho passive as acted upon ; i. e., the object of 
the active verb becomes the subject of the passive. 

1. Only 'transitive' verbs, i. e., those which govern the 
accusative, can be used in the passive with a definite 
subject, but intransitive verbs admit of an impersonal 
passive. 

165. Mode. Of the four modes the indicative and 
imperative correspond closely to the English indica- 
tive and imperative. The subjunctive is used to ex- 
press doubt or uncertainty (especially in indirect 
questions and statements), or with an imperative sense 
translatable by let, or with a potential sense translat- 
able by would or should. The conditional is always 
translatable by would or should. 

166. The Infinitive. The infinitive is not a mode of 
the verb, but rather a verbal noun. It is used both 
with and without ju, and corresponds partly to the 
English infinitive with and without to, and partly to 
the verbal in ing. 

167. The Participle. The present participle ends in 
enb and corresponds to the English present participle 
in ing. The perfect participle ends always in t or in n, 
and is further characterized by the prefix ge. 

1. But the prefix ge is omitted with verbs in teren, 
with inseparable compounds, and in some other cases to 
be noted further on. 

168. Tense. The present and preterite, as consisting 
of one word, are called ' simple tenses ' ; the perfect, 
pluperfect, future and future perfect are formed by 
means of auxiliaries, and are called ' compound tenses.' 
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1. The auxiliary of the perfect and pluperfect, which is 
combined with the perfect participle, is either fyaben, have, 
or few, be. All transitive verbs, and many that are in- 
transitive, are conjugated with f/abeit. Intransitive verbs 
denoting motion, and a few that do not denote motion, 
are conjugated with fcin. See § 323. 

2. The auxiliary of the future and future perfect, which 
combines with the infinitive, is fterben, became. 

3. The conditional mode has but two tenses, a present 
and a perfect, the auxiliary being the preterite subjunc- 
tive of toerben, used in combination with the infinitive. 

4. The imperative has but one tense, the present. 

169. Person and Number. Person and number are 
distinguished by endings which are applied to the 
'stem' of the verb, sometimes with and sometimes 
without a ' connecting vowel ' e ; e. g., bu Tnadj-ft, tliou 
makest, but bu finb-e-ft, thou findest. 

1. The stem of a verb is obtained by dropping the final 
en (or simply the final n if the verb does not end in en) of 
the present infinitive. In some verbs the stem undergoes 
an internal vowel change in the preterite and perfect 
participle. 

170. Principal Parts. The 'principal parts' of a 
verb, so called because when they are known all the 
other forms can be determined from them, are (1) the 
present infinitive, (2) the preterite indicative first per- 
son singular, (3) the perfect participle; thus madfjen, 
madfjte, gemacfjt ; finben, fanb, gefunben. 

CONJUGATION. 

17L The Auxiliaries of Tense. Since the three verbs 

tjabtn, fein and tocrben are needed in the conjugation of 

all other verbs whatsoever, their inflection is given first. 

Their principal parts are foaben, Ijattc, flefjabt; fcin, fear, 
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getoefett ; toerben, ttmrb or tourbe, getoorben. The inflection 
of the simple tenses is as follows * : 

Present. 
3d) Ijabe, / have, etc.; id) bin, lam (as aux., I have), etc.; 
id) roerbe, / become (as aux. of tense, / shall), etc. For the 
meaning of the subjunctive forms see § 172. 



S. 



Indie, 


Stdtf. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie, 


Subj. 


id) Ijabe 


Ijabe 


bin 


fei 


roerbe 


roerbe 


bu l)aft 


Dabeft 


bifi 


feteft 


ttrirfi 


roerbefi 


cr !)at 


Ijabe 


if* 


fei 


roirb 


roerbe 


fair i)aben 


fyaben 


fmb 


fcicn 


roerben 


roerben 


i!)r l)abt 


ijabet 


fcib 


fcict 


roerbet 


roerbet 


fie Ijaben 


!)aben 


fmb 


fcicn 


roerben 


roerben 



Preterite. 
3d) Ijatte, I had, etc.; id) roar, J was (as aux., I had), etc.; 
id) rourbe, / became, etc.; id) rourbe, / would (should) become 
(as aux. of the conditional, / would or should), etc. 



Indie. Subj. 


Indie. Subj. 


Indie. 


Subj, 


id) l)atte Ijtttte 


roar rofire 


rourbe or roarb 


roftrbe 


bu Ijattefl Ijatteft 


roarft rottreft 


rourbeft or roarbft 


roftrbejl 


cr Ijatte J)dtte 


roar rotfre 


rourbe or roarb 


roftrbe 


roirljatten tjfitten 


roaren roftrcn 


rourben 


roftrben 


% battel battel 


roar(e)t rottret 


rourbet 


roftrbet 


fte fatten fatten 


roaren rottren 


rourben 


roftrben 



1. Aside from their employment as auxiliaries the verbs 
l)aben fein and roerben are used in all the moods and tenses 
as independent verbs. For convenience of reference the 
remaining forms that may occur are appended below. 
£aben is conjugated with Ijaben, fein and roerben with fein. 

Perfect. 
3d) Ijabe geijabt, / have had, etc. ; id) bin geroefen, I have 
been, etc.; id) bin geroorben, I have become, etc. 

* The pronoun at the left is to be read with each of the forms in the 
horizontal line at the right. 
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THE VERB. 






Indie. 




S. idj Ijabe gefjabt 


bin getoefen 


bin getoorben 


bu ^afl „ 


HP „ 


bip „ 


cr Ijat „ 


ip * 


ip 


P. toir Ijaben „ 


ftnb „ 


pnb „ 


tyx fjabt „ 


feib „ 


feib , 


fte Ijaben „ 


fteb „ 


pnb 


S. idj Ijabe geljabt 


fei getoefen 


fei getoorben 


bu fyabeft „ 


fctcfl „ 


feieP „ 


er Ijabe „ 


fei 


fei 


P. toir Ijaben „ 


feien „ 


feien „ 


Ujr Ijabet „ 


feiet „ 


feiet „ 


fie Ijaben „ 


feien „ 
Pluperfect. 


feien „ 


3d) Ijatte geljabt, J had had, etc. ; idj 


tear getoefen, /tad 


been, etc.; id) tear getoorben, I had become 


, etc. 




Tndw?. 




S. id) Ijatte geljabt 


tt>or getoefen 


mar geftorben 


bu fjatteft „ 


toarfi „ 


toarp „ 


er Ijatte „ 


toax „ 


»ar „ . 


P. toir fatten „ 


toaren * 


toaren „ 


Ujr fjattet „ 


ttmr(e)t „ 


tt>ar(e)t „ 


fie fatten „ 


ttmcen „ 
Subj. 


toaren „ 


B. idj fydttt geljabt 


toare getoefen 


tttfre getoorben 


bu f)dtteft ff 


toftrep „ 


hmrep „ 


er Ijatte 


tofire „ 


todre „ 


P. toirljatten „ 


tottren „ 


tttfren „ 


iljr Ijattet ff 


tottret „ 


todret „ 


fie fatten „ 


todren „ 
Future. 


toflren „ 


3dj tt>erbe Ijaben, /sTia/Z fame, etc.; idj toerbe fein, I shall be, 


etc. ; id) toerbe toerben, / shall become, etc. 







CONJUGATION. 








Jndic. 




s. 


idj werbe Ijaben 
bu toirfi „ 
cr wirb „ 


werbe feiu 
toivfl „ 
mirb „ 


werbe Werben 
ttitrfl 

wirb n 


p. 


wir Werben „ 
iJjr Werbet „ 
fie werben „ 


werben „ 
werbet „ 
werben „ 


Werben „ 
Werbet „ 
werben „ 


s. 


idj werbe Ijaben 
bu Werbeft * 
cr werbe „ 


Sub}. 
werbe fctn 
luerbefl , 
werbe „ 


Werbe werben 
werbeft * 
werbe „ 


p. 


wir werben „ 
iljr werbet „ 
fie Werben * 


Werben „ 
werbet „ 
werben „ 


werben „ 
werbet „ 
werben „ 
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Ftttube Perfect. 
3d) Werbe gefyabt Ijaben, / shall have had, etc.; idj werbe 
gewefen fein, / shall have been, etc.; id) werbe geworben feiu, 
/ shall have become, etc. 



S. id) werbe getyabt Ijaben 
bu wlrft „ „ 
tx wirb „ „ 

P. tt)ir tt>erben „ „ 
i^r werbet „ „ 
jte werben „ „ 



S. id) toerbe geljabt Ijaben 
bu werbeft „ „ 
er toerbe „ „ 

P. wir. werben „ „ 
iljr tt)erbet „ „ 
fie werben „ „ 



Indie. 

toerbe gewefen fein 

wltft „ 

wirb 

werben „ „ 

werbet „ „ 

toerbeu „ „ 

Subf. 

toerbe gewefen fein 

werbeft „ „ 

werbe „ „ 

werben „ „ 

toerbe t " „ „ 

werben „ „ 



werbe geworben fein 
toirfi „ 
wirb „ „ 
werben „ „ 
werbet „ 
werben „ „ 



werbe geworben feiu 

werbejl „ 

werbe 

werben „ „ 

werbet „ „ 

werben „ „ 



Conditional. 
Present: 3dj wftrbe Ijaben, Iivould (should) have, etc; id) 
Wftrbe feiu, Itoould (should) be, etc.; idj wftrbe Werben, I would 
(should) become, etc. 
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& id) tofirbe fyibeit 

bn toftrbeft „ 

er urarbe „ 
P. loir tofirbtn „ 

Up ttmrbtt „ 

fte ttjflrbcn „ 

Perfect : 3d> toflrbc gefjabt ljabcn, / twuW (should) have 
had, etc.; id) tofirbe getoefen fein, I would (should) have been, 
etc ; id) loflrbc getoorbcn feiu, I would (should) have become, etc., 



THE VERB. 




tofirbe fein 


tofirbe toerben 


tofirbefl „ 


tofirbcft „ 


tofirbe „ 


tofirbe n 


tofirben „ 


tofirben „ 


tofirbet „ 


tofirbet n 


tofirben „ 


tofirben „ 



S. id) nmrbe geljabt Ijaben 

bu luiirbefi „ „ 

er nmrbe „ 
P. nrir nmrben „ „ 

Ujrnmrbet „ 

fie tofirben „ 



toiirbe gemefeu f ein 
nmrbefi „ 
nmrbe „ „ 
nmrben „ 
nmrbet „ 
tofirben ., 



toiirbe geroorben fein 
tourbefi „ 
nmrbe 
nmrben „ 
nmrbet „ „ 
tourben „ 



Imperative. 

Singular. 

Ijabe (bu), Aaw (too*;, fci (bu), fc? (toot*;. 

Ijabc er, let him have. fei er, let him be. 

toerbe (bu), become (thou). 

toerbe er, ta Aim become. 



Plural. 
Ijaben nrir, fe* ms fawe. f eien nrir, lei us be. 

fyabt (ifjr), fawx? (tye). feib (Ujr), be (ye). 

fjaben fie, let them have. feien fie, let them be. 

toerben nrir, let us become. 

toerbet (iljr), become (ye). 

toerben fie, let them become. 

Infinitive. 

Present: (gu) Ijabett, (to) have; (ju) fein, (to) be; (gu) 
toerben, (to) become. 

Perfect : geljabt gu Ijaben, to have had ; getoefen ju fein, to 
have been ; getoorben $u fein, to have become. 
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Participle. 
Present : Ijabettb, having ; feiettb, being ; roerbettb, becoming. 
Perfect : geljabt, had ; getoefett, been ; getoorben, become. 

172. Remarks on the above Paradigms. Notice particu- 
larly the difference between corresponding indicative and 
subjunctive forms, such as Ijaft -(jabeft, ljat-f)abe, ijt-fei, 
toirb— tuerbc The translation of the subjunctive depends 
on the character of the sentence ; e. g., cr fyabe ©ebulb, let 
him have patience ; cbcl fct bcr 3Kettfd), let man be noble; e$ fei 
roafjr ober falfd), be it true or false; id) fragte tytt, ob er Iran! 
fei, / asked him if he was (were) sick. 

1. The third person plural, with fie written ©ie, is used 
as a second person in polite address. 

2. The preterite subjunctive is equivalent in meaning 
to the present conditional, and the pluperfect subjunctive 
to the perfect conditional ; thus e$ tocire fottberbar, it would 
be strange, is the same as e$ toitrbe fottberbar feitt, and e$ tt>are 
fottberbar getoefett, it would have been strange, =■ e$ totirbe fon* 
berbar getoefen fein. 

3. The third person singular and first person plural of 
the imperative are supplied from the subjunctive ; they 
require the subject to be expressed, ttrir always after the 
verb, er either before or after. The subjects bu and tljr 
are usually omitted. The third person plural of the im- 
perative (also supplied from the subjunctive) is little 
used, except as a second person, in polite address, ©ie is 
always expressed and always follows the verb; e. g., fjabett 
@te ©ebulb, have patience. 

4. These remarks apply, in principle, to all verbs what- 
soever. 

EXERCISE XXXII. 
Reading Lesson: Forms op Ijabett, feitt and toerbetu 

173. Rule of Order IV: Compound Tenses. In an 
independent sentence the uninflected part of a com- 
pound tense, i. e., the infinitive or participle, comes 
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last; in a dependent sentence the inflected auxiliary 
comes last and is immediately preceded by the unin- 
flected part. Thus we have : 

a. In the normal order: idj Ijabe iljn feit geftern nidjt 
gefeljen, / have not seen him since yesterday ; ©ie toerben midj 
Ijeute abenb gu £anfe finben, you uritt find me at home this 
evening ; e$ toiirbe mir groge grenbe gemad)t Ijaben, it would 
have given me great pleasure. 

b. In the inverted order : fcit gefiern fyabe id) ifyn nidjt 
gefeljen ; Ijente abenb toerben ©ie midj $u £aufe ftnben ; mir 
tottrbe e$ groge %xtvht gemadjt Ijaben. 

c. In the dependent order : idj toeig gettrig, bag idj iljn fcit 
geftern nidjt gefe^cn Ijabe, / know for certain that I have not 
seen him since yesterday ; e$ ift ttmijrfdjeintidj, bag ©ie midj 
Ijente abcnb gu £anfefmben toerben, it is probable that you unU 
find me at hmne this evening ; idj berfidjere ©ic, bag e$ mir 
groge ftxtubt gemadjt Ijaben totirbe, / assure you that it would 
have given me great pleasure. 

2Reine licbc ©djtoefler! 2Bo bijt £>u bcnn eigenttidj? 1 @S 
toerben morgcn triergeljn £age fern, bag id) fcinc gdit toon 3)ir 
obcr Don bcr 2Kutter geljabt ljabe, 8 S$ietteid)t fcib 3ljr auf bcr 
SlnSjteHnng in GHjicago getoefen, abcr in bem ftafle tourbct 3ljr 
bod) 3eit geljabt ijaben, ein paar SBorte an midj gu fd^rciben. 
SQJcnn 3)n nnr nidjt franf getoefen bifl! 3d) fage mir groar 
dftcr^ s : ©ci ruljig, Ijabe ®ebutb ; abcr bic >$tit toirb mir am 
Snbe bodj gar gu tang. 4 3d) tottrbe atferbingS gefagter fein, 
Ijcittejt S)u ben Unfatt nidjt geljabt, 5 benn id) fann bic SeforgniS* 
nidjt lo$ tocrben, bag berfelbe 7 trietteidjt fcfylimmcr getoefen ijt, afe 
31jr anfangS 8 gu glauben gencigt toari 9 

©cit cincm 2Konat bin id) nid)t fo fleigig getoefen, tt>ic fritter, 
toeSljalb mcinc ©efunbljeit bebentenb beffer getoorben ift. 3d) 
bittc 3)idj, bem SSatcr gu fagen, bag e$ mir licb l0 toftre, toenn id) 
fitr nddjften 2Konat cinen lleinen iJufdjug an ^af^cngelb ^ftttc. 
(§3 nrirb ncimlidj balb bic &tit bcr grogen 9Reffe fein, nnb eg mare 
bod) 11 unangenefjin, wenn id) mid) babci gu fefjr eingufdjranfen" 
Ijfttte. (Srtoarte bieSmal feinen (angen SSrief toon mir. 3dj Ijabe 
fdjon mc^rcrc ©tunben bie geber in bcr £anb gc^abt nnb bin be$ 
©d^reiben^ " milbc genjorben. 
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EXERCISE XXXII cu 
1. I have been very sick. 2. It would be a pity if he 
were M not at home. 3. On the 11th of February I shall 
be seventeen years old. 4. Many think they would be 18 
happy if they only had w money. 6. He had always been 
my friend. 6. I had always had a friend in " him. 7. It 
was late, the air had become very cold, and we still had a 
long way before us. 8. Let him only have patience and 
everything will turn out 18 well in the 19 end. 9. My 
German would be better perhaps if I had had a better 
teacher. 10. He would have become famous if he had 
only been more industrious. 11. It would be possible if 
I had more time. 12. Next week 20 I shall be at home 
every evening.* 13. How much money have I had? 
14. Do you know" how much money I have had this 
month 20 ? 

Vocabulary. 

SuSffcflmtg,/. w., exposition, 
bebeutettb, pple. adj., signif- 
icant; as adv., notably. 



33eforgni$,/. «. 2, fear, solici- 
tude. 

ei'nfd)r& y nfen, v., limit 

fleij;tg, adj., industrious. 

gar, adv., quite, altogether. 

©ebutb,/. w., patience. 

gefafet, pple. adj., composed, 
calm. 



gcneigt, pple. adj., inclined. 

Io$, adj., rid of, free from, 
loose. 

3Wef[e,/. w., fair, mass. 

miibe, adj., tired. 

fifterS, adv., often, oft. 

fdjtitmn, adj., bad, [slim], 

3ufdju£, m. s. 2 (pi u), ad- 
dition, increase. 

jttwr adv., to be sure, for- 
sooth. 



Notes.— » eigetttlid) ; about = pray tell, or I'd like to know.—* baft 
id) ... . gtljafet IjabC, that I have -not had, i. e., since I have had. — 
3 ftftfrf ; from After, comparative of oft, but without comparative 
meaning (see Ex. XX, n. 1). — 4 tmr& • . . jit latt0,ts really (bo 6))becoming 
at last quite too long.— 6 jatte ft $1t . . . . mdjt flCfjabt, if y oil had iu>t had; 
the pret. and plup. subj. are used, with or without toenn, to denote a 
condition which is contrary to fact. When toeim is omitted the con- 
ditional idea is expressed, as in English, by the inverted order ; fytitteft 
<Du md)t gefyabt being = tuenn £)u nidjt geljabt Ijattefh— 6 $eforgni0, 
ace. depending upon loS ; farm nidjt lo$ tDcrbeu = cannot get rid of; tamt 
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being pres. ind. 1. pers. sing, of founciu— 7 berfflbf , it, i. e., the acci- 
dent (§ 134, 1).— s anfllll00, at first; see § 4, 1, a.—® foari; dependent 
order after aid = than. — ,0 Hel, agreeable.— •» fcod), «*rrfy. — ,2 finjUs 
fl^ranfett^ to limit. Observe that the git of the infinitive comes between 
the parts of the verb. Such verbs, called separable compounds, will 
be explained further on — » 3 fcf0 @d)tft!ifll0 miifcf, tired of uniting. 
Notice that the gen. precedes the adj. on which it depends. — u were, 
tt)dre ; see n. 5 above.--** think thej would be, benfen, fie nriirben . . ♦ 
fein, or, beuteii, bog fie ... . feiu rourben ; bag can be omitted, just as 
' that ' may be in Eng. , and in that case the order of the dependent 
clause is normal. — ,6 had, fatten ; see n. 5 above. — ,7 in, an with dat. — 
18 turn oat well, gut roerben.— » in the, am.— » ace. of time.— 
21 know, nuffeu. 

174. Weak and Strong Verbs. Verbs are divided 
into two great .classes, called Weak and Strong. A 
weak verb forms its preterite first person singular by- 
adding te or etc to the stem, as madden, madj-te ; reb*en, 
reb-ete. A strong verb forms its preterite by means of 
an internal vowel-change, called ' ablaut/ as fommen r 
font. 

1. The perfect participle of a weak verb always ends in 
t or et, as gemadjt, gercbet ; that of a strong verb ends in en, 
as gefontmen. 

a. Verbs in te'ren, which are always weak, do not take 
the prefix ge in the perfect participle; thus from ftnbte'ren, 
ftubie'rt, not geftnbiert. 

The Weak Conjugation. 

175. Examples: loben, to praise ; foIgen r to folloiv. 

Present. 
I praise, etc.; I follow, etc. 



Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


id) lobe 


lobe 


folge 


folge 


bn lobft 


lobeft 


folgft 


folflcft 


er lobt 


lobe 


folgt 


folge 


tirir loben 


loben 


folgen 


folgen 


Ujr tobt 


lobet 


folgt 


folget 


fie loben 


loben 


folgen 


folgen 
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Preterite. 
I praised, etc.; I followed, etc. 



Indie. 


Stibj. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


id) lobte 


lobte 


folgte 


folgte 


bu lobteft lobteft 


folgtcft 


folgteft 


er tobte 


lobte 


folgte 


folgte 


nrir lobten lobten 


folgten 


folgten 


Ujr lobtet (obtet 


folgtet 


folgtet 


fie (obten lobten 


folgten 


folgten 




Perfect. 




I have praised, etc.; 


I have followed, etc. 


Indie. 


Sub]. 


Indie. 


8ubj. 


tdj ljabe gelobt 


fyabe gelobt 


bin gefolgt fei gefolgt 


bu (jaft „ 


ijabeft „ 


bift „ 


feieft n 


er Ijat „ 


f)abe „ 


if* 


fei r, 


loir fyaben „ 


tjaben „ 


ftnb „ 


feien „ 


iljr tjabt „ 


ffabtt „ 


feib „ 


feiet „ 


fte Ijaben „ 


fyaben „ 


ftnb „ 


feien „ 




Plupekfect. 




I had praised, etc.; 


I had followed, etc. 


IncHc. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Sufcj. 


id) Ijatte gelobt 


Ijdtte gelobt 


ttmt gefolgt mdre gefolgt 


bu fjatteft „ 


^fttteft „ 


ttxtrjt „ 


lucircft „ 


er Ijatte „ 


tyatte „ 


tt>ar fr 


tt>fire „ 


nrir fatten „ 


fatten „ 


toaren ff 


toftren „ 


ifjr Ijattet „ 


^fittet „ 


h>ar(e)t rr 


toaret „ 


fte fatten „ 


fatten „ 


toaren „ 


toaren „ 




Future. 




I shall praise, etc.; 


I shaU follow, etc. 


Indie. 


Sidy. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


id) toerbe loben 


toerbe loben 


toerbe folc 


jen toerbe folgen 


bu ttrirfi „ 


toerbeft „ 


ttJirft „ 


merbeft „ 


er totrb „ 


toerbe „ 


nrirb „ 


toerbe „ 


ttrir toerben „ 


toerben „ 


toerben „ 


loerben „ 


ifjr toerbet „ 


toerbet „ 


toerbet „ 


toerbet „ 


fie loerben „ 


toerben „ 


toerben „ 


loerben „ 
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Future Perfect. 
I shall have praised, etc.; I shall have followed, etc 

Indie. Subj. Indie. Subj. 

t$ »crb« getofrt tfabeu wttbt gclobt $aUu werbe gef olgt fein werbe gef olgt fetn. 

bu wirft ir werbeft m »trft m *r „ n>erbe£ „ 

ervtrb werbe »irb ir ff fcerbe „ m 

»tr werben w * verb* n * * werben „ „ werben „ „ 

tyrwerbet „ m werbet „ werbet * „ werbet „ „ 

fie werben * * mxttn m m werben , m werben „ „ 

Conditional. 

Present. 

I would (should) praise, etc.; I would (should) follow, etc. 

id) toftrbe toben toiirbe fotgen 

bu toiirbeft „ toftrbejt „ 

er toiirbe „ toiirbe „ 

loir toiirben * toiirben , 

ifjr toiirbet „ toiirbet * 

fie toiirben „ toiirben „ 

Per/«tf. 

/ would (should) have praised, etc.; / would (should) have 
followed, etc 



id) toiirbe gelobt Jjabeti toiirbe gefotgt fcin 


bu toiirbejt „ 


toiirbejt „ n 


cr toiirbe „ 


n toiirbe „ „ 


toir toiirben „ 


„ toiirben , * 


tljr toiirbet „ 


„ toiirbet „ » 


fie toiirben „ 


„ toiirben „ „ 




Imperative. 



lobe (bu), praise (thou). folge (bu), follow (thou). 

lobe er, fe£ him praise. folge er, te£ him follow. 

loben toir, fe£ us praise. fotgen toir, fe* ws follow. 

tobt (Ujr), j?raise 0?J. folgt (iljr), follow (ye). 

loben fie, let them praise. fotgen fie, let them follow. 
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Infinitive. 
Present : (gu) lobcn, (to) praise ; (gu) folgcn, (to) follow. 

Perfect: gclobt gu l)aben, to have praised; gefolgt gu fein, to 
have followed. 

Pabticiple. 

Present : tobenb, praising ; fotgenb, following. 
Perfect : gelobt, praised ; gcfolgt, followed. 

176. Use of the Connecting Vowel e. While most 
weak verbs, like the examples given above, apply the 
endings ft, t and te directly to the stem (except in the 
present subjunctive), there are others that insert the 
vowel c before these endings in order to facilitate pro- 
nunciation. Such are : 

1. Verbs whose stems end in b or t ; e. g., from reben, 
to talk, bu rcbcft, cr rebet, idj rebete, gerebet. 

2. Verbs whose stem ends in m or n preceded by a 
consonant ; e. g., from redjnen, to reckon, bu redjnefl, ct 
redjnet, id) redjnete, geredjnet 

3. Verbs whose stem ends in an 8-sound (but only be- 
fore jt, not before t or te); e. g., from rafen, to rage, bu 
rafefi, but cr raft, cr rajtc, gcraft. 

177. Verbs in tin and ztu. Verbs in eln and cm usually 
drop the e of these suffixes before the c of the first person 
singular, but retain it elsewhere ; thus from Ijanbeln, to 
act, idj Ijanbtc, bu Ijanbelft, cr Ijanbett, hur Ijaubeln, id) fjanbclte, 
gcfyanbclt, etc. 

178. Irregular Weak Verbs. A few weak verbs have 
internal vowel change in the preterite and perfect par- 
ticiple ; e. g., fcmtcn, to know, preterite I amtte, participle 
gclaunt For a list of these verbs see § 330. 
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EXERCISE XXXTII. 
Colloquy : Weak Verbs. 



Safer, bcr 2tfpnx fagte und Ijeute, bag nrir balb groet neite 
Sitdp t braudpn murbcn. 

9(fo madp bid} fort ' gnr Sndjfputbhntg unb faufe fie. ©liuf* 
Udpnoeife* r)aft bu bad ®elb bajn. 

£u.metnfi bod) nid)t bad ®elb, bad bu mtr geftern gefd)enft 

©enrig meine id) bad. 2Bad ^afl bu bamtt gemadjt? 4 

3>afitr Ijabe tdj mtr tin $aar ©djltttfdjuljc grtauft. 

3)u junger ©djelm ! 3>u roirfl midj nod) gum Settler mad)en. s 
— 3Bad fur Sucker bertangft bu beun? 

(Sin engfifdjed £efebud) unb SSdrterbnd). 3dj ijoffe, bag bu 
jebenfattd biefen £auf bitttgen toirjt 

3)a Ijajr bu redjt,' utein ©oljn ; beinen engttfdjen ©tubien bin 
id) ftetd mit Ontereffe gefolgt ©eib Ujr benn mit ber ®ranunati! 
fdjon fertig ? 

SRetn, nod) nidjt ; aber ber geljrer meint, bag ed jefet an ber 
3eit ttjfirc/ neben ber ©ratranatif eine (eic^te gefture gu nerfudpn. 

3)a ljat ber £el)rer gettrig redjt. (Sine (Spradje totrb man tanner 
am beften and ber ©pradje felbft lemen. 

SBie meinft bn ba§ — bod) nidjt, bag ed beffer getoefen toare, 
toenn mtr itberljaupt leine ©rammattf ftubiert fatten? 

5Wetn ; bad roilrbc id) nur bann fagen, menn bu nod) em $tnb 

toftreft 

II. 

Father, have you any money by you? The teacher 
says that I shall soon need some more new books. 

Well, I gave 8 you some money yesterday. That will 
suffice, will it not ? 

Yes, but that was, as you say, a present Tou surely 
did not suppose 9 that I would buy books with that? 

You young rogue ! You talk as if you still had 10 the 
money in your pocket 

And so I have "; but I am going" to buy me a pair of 
skates with it 
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Oh, that's it. — Well, what books do you want, then ? 

In the first place, 18 a German reader. You will surely 
be glad to hear that. 14 

Yes, I want you to learn 16 German thoroughly. But 
are you through with the grammar already ? 

No, we have only had twenty exercises; there are 16 
forty in the book. 

I hope that you will do the remaining ones too. 17 

Oh, of course ; we shall still have grammar every other 
day. 18 

EXERCISE XXXIII a. 

1. I fetched a chair, seated myself, and waited. 2. Some 
one knocked ; I opened the door and asked who was ,9 
there, but no one answered. 3. We talked of 20 books ; he 
showed great knowledge, and I learned much. 4. I told 
him 21 what I thought, but it made no difference ; he did 
not believe me. 21 5. I have heard nothing of 20 the affair. 
6. I shall always esteem her. 7. You will soon hear from 
me. 8. He will show you 21 the way. 9. Let some one 
open a window. 10. He has studied two years at 22 a 
German university. 11. Who would have believed it! 
12. You have learned much ; soon you will no longer 23 
need a teacher. 13. I have bought me 21 a new house. 
14. I have always followed your advice. 21 

Vocabulary. 

Remark.— The weak verbs, not counting compounds, which have already 
been introduced in the preceding exercises, are as follows : ftngfttgen, antworten, 
brau$en, ban fen, bauern, beuten, fetylen, frag en, freuen, glauben, boten, fyoren, buten, 
flopfen, foflen, tauten, leben, legen, tcrnen, Iteben, Ioben, ma^cn, mtintn, offnen, «ben, 
ru^en, fagen, fdjafeen, fefeen, jptelen, fictfen, fttmmen, ftubteren, warten, wofynen, wunfdjen, 
jcigen. For the irregular weak verbs bringen, benfen, fennen, nennen, sec § 330. 



Slufgabe,/. w., exercise. 
Settler, m. s. 1, beggar, 
bifligen, v. w., approve, 
bemn, adv., then, 
fertig, adj., ready ; fertig mit, 
through with. 



geniigen, v. w., be enough, 
suffice. 

ghuflicfyertoeife, adv., fortu- 
nately, [lucky- wise]. 

®ramma'tif,/. w., grammar. 

grttnblicf), adj., thorough. 
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$anbtmtg, /. w., shop, store. 

tyoffen, v. w., hope. 

iebenfatte, adv., at any rate. 

Statf, m. s. 2 (pi Sax), pur- 
chase. 

faufett, u w., buy. 

Seftu're,/. w., text for read- 
ing, [lecture]. 

gefebudj, w. «. 5, reading- 
book, reader. 

neben, prep. (dot. and ace.), 
beside, along with. 



ob, sub. conj., whether ; afe 

ob, as if. 
©djehn, m. 8. #, rogue, scamp, 
fdjenfen, u ta, present, give, 
©djtittfdjul}, m. 8. #, skate, 

[slide-shoe]. 
ftetS, adv., always, [stead-ily]. 
iibrig, adj., remaining, [over-], 
toerlangen, v. w., demand, 

want, [-long]. 
toerfudjen, v. w., try, [-seek]. 
2Borterbudj, n. c. 3, dictionary, 

[word-book]. 



Notes.— i mocftf bid) fort, be off, get you gone.-^ ©lutfltdjertortfc • 
formed from the gen. flliicflirfjer SBeife (SBeife = manner) used adver- 
bially.-^* flffdjfltft (aft, ?aue, not ftaw gfiuen; Ger. often uses the perl 
where Eng. prefers a pret. -« &fmad)t, done.—* mid) jnttl Settler 
moftflt, wiafce me a 6ej///ar ; see § 265, 2, a.-6 fc a * a f| *„ re ^ t/l6r6 y^ 
are right; to be rigfW= recftt ftaben, not redjt fein— *toaf .... hi ore, 
that it would be in order.— » I gare 5 use the perl— • yon giirely did not 
suppose, bu meintefl bo* n>of)l nidjt.— » had, ^atteft, in dependent 
order (see Ex. XXXII, n. 5).—" And so I have, unb id) lj a b e e8 aud) 
uurfUd).— « I am going, id) toerbe.— ,3 In the first place, erffcns.— 
M You will • • • • that, bo« roirfi bu bo* tuof)( gcru ^5reu. — l5 1 want 

yon to learn, id) tufiufefte bog bit ternef* (subj.).—i« there are, e« 

fmb.— "too, aud), before bie fibriflcn. "every other day, oUc groei 

Xage, following no6 and preceding ©rammati!.— » was, fei or toare. 

» of, con — « Use the dat— « at, auf, with dat. » no longer, ntdjt 
meljr. 



The Steong Conjugation. 

179. Characteristics. The distinguishing characteris- 
tics of all strong verbs are, as we have seen, (1) vowel- 
change in the preterite and (2) the ending en in the 
perfect participle. To these may be added two others 
which are found only in certain verbs, viz.: (3) vowel- 
change in the present indicative and imperative, and 
(4) umlaut in the preterite subjunctive. 
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180. Formation of the Preterite. The vowel of the 
preterite indicative is always different from that of the 
infinitive. The first and third persons singular have 
no ending; elsewhere the endings are as in the 
present 

1. The final consonant of the stem usually remains the 
same in all the principal parts, as in geben, gab, gegeben. 
But a consonant is everywhere liable to be doubled to 
indicate that the preceding vowel is short; e. g., bitten, bat, 
gebeten ; retten, ritt, geritten. In a few verbs the consonant 
changes ; e. g., gieljen, gog, gegogen. 

2. The preterite subjunctive, first person singular, is 
regularly formed by adding e to the corresponding in- 
dicative form, with umlaut of the root-vowel if possible ; 
e. g., ljielt-fjielte (from ljalten); gab-gttbe (from geben). 

181. Formation of the Perfect Participle. The ending 
is always en. The root-vowel may be like that of the 
infinitive, as in geben, gab, gegeben; or like that of the 
preterite, as in reiten, ritt, gerttten; or unlike either, 
as in ftngen, fang, gefungen. 

1. The prefix ge is required. For the omission of it in 
certain rare cases see § 188, 3, a. 

182. Vowel-Change in the Present. This affects three 
forms only, viz.: the second and third person singular 
of the present indicative, and in some verbs the second 
person singular of the imperative. The changes that 
take place are as follows : 

1. Radical a becomes a in the indicative, but remains 
unchanged in the imperative ; thus from tragen, to bear, 
id) trage, bu trftgfl, er trfigt, hrir tragen, imperative trage. 

2. Radical e if short becomes i, and if long becomes ie, 
both in the indicative and imperative ; thus from Ijetfen, 
to help, id) Ijelfe, bu Ijttfft, er ljttft, h>ir Ijelfen, imperative Ijtlf ; 
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from feljen, to zee, tdj fel)e, bu ftel)ft, cr ficl)t, toir feljen, impera- 
tive pel}* 

3. Other vowels and the diphthongs remain unchanged. 

a. To each of the above rules there are some excep- 
tions, for which consult the list of strong verbs in 
§ 331. In learning the forms of a strong verb atten- 
tion must be given to its vowel-changes no less than to 
its principal parts. 

183. The Dropping of the Connecting Vowel. Strong 
verbs usually reject the connecting vowel in those 
forms of the present that have undergone vowel- 
change. If then the stem ends in t r so that two t's 
would be brought together in the third person sin- 
gular, the two contract to one ; thus e3 gift, for gtft't, 
from gelten, to be ivorth. Otherwise the rules for the 
use of the connecting vowel are the same as in the case 
of weak verbs. 

1. The following examples will show the difference in 
the present inflection of like-sounding strong and weak 
verbs. 

Strong. Weak, 

id) Ijatte, bu fyciltft, er Ijftlt id) toatte, bu toattefl, cr toaltet 

id) labe, bu tcibfl, cr labt id) babe, bu babefl, cr babct 

tdj effe, bu tgt (or tffeft), er tgt id) preffe, bu preffeft, cr preftt 

2. The imperative second person singular omits the 
final e in those verbs that have i or ic changed from c ; 
thus Itc8, from Icfcn ; fyttf, from tyelfeu ; but trage, from 
xragen. 

184. Examples of Strong Conjugation: fel)en, to see; 
fallen, to fall. 





CONJUGATION. 






Present. 




/ 


see, etc. ; 


I fall, etc. 




Indie. 


SubJ. 


Indie. 


Stdtf. 


id) felje 


W 


foHe 


faOe 


bu peljft 


fe$eft 


fdflft 


fattefl 


er pefjt 


W 


faat 


faHe 


tmr feljen 


feljen 


faDen 


faOen 


iljr feljt 


feljet 


fattt 


faHet 


pe feljen 


feljen 


fatten 


fatten 
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Preterite. 
/ saw, etc. ; I fell, etc. 



Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Siity. 


«*) W 


We 


pel 


Pete 


bu Wp 


f%ft 


petp 


Petep 


er W 


f% 


pet 


pete 


nrir W< 


m Wen 


peten 


peten 


iljr fa^t 


Wet 


Pelt 


petet 


fie Wet 


x Wen 


peten 


peten 




Perfect. 




I have seen, etc.; / 


have fallen, 


etc. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


idj fyabe gefeljen 


Ijabe gefeljen 


bin gefaHen fei gefaHen 


bu Ijaft „ 


^abefl „ 


bip „ 


feieft „ 


er l)at 


Ijabe „ 


ift 


fei * 


ttrir fjaben „ 


Ijaben „ 


pnb „ 


feien „ 


iljr Ijabt „ 


fjabet „ 


feib 


feiet „ 


fte l)abe:t „ 


Ijaben „ 


pnb 


feien * 




PLUPERFECT. 




I had seen, etc. ; 1 


r had fallen, 


etc. 


Indie. 


Suty. 


Indie. 


Stdtf. 


id) tyatte gefefjen 


fjfitte gefeljen 


toar gefaHen tofire gefaHen 


bu fjatteft „ 


^attefl „ 


toarft „ 


wfirep „ 


er Ijatte „ 


Wtte „ 


toar f , 


toare „ 


hrir fatten „ 


fatten „ 


toaren „ 


tofiren „ 


iljr Ijattet „ 


fjfittet rf 


ttmr(e)t „ 


tofiret „ 


fie fatten „ 


^tten „ 


toaren fr 


tofiren „ 
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Future. 
1 shall see, etc.; I shall fall, etc. 



Indie 


Sultf. 


Indie. 


Stdtf. 


id) toerbe feljen 


toerbe feljen 


toerbe fallen 


toerbe fatten 


bu mirfl „ 


tucrbeft „ 


toirft „ 


toerbeft „ 


er toirb „ 


toerbe „ 


toirb „ 


toerbe „ 


toir toerben „ 


toerben „ 


toerben „ 


roerben „ 


il)r toerbet „ 


toerbet „ 


toerbet „ 


toerbet f/ 


fie toerben „ 


toerben „ 


werben „ 


toerben „ 



Future Perfect. 
/ shall have seen, etc. ; / shall have fallen, etc 



Indie. 



Subj. 



Indie. 



Subj. 



Id) wetbe gefetyen fraben werbe gef efcn baben werbe gefaDen fein werbe gefallen fein 



bu wirf* „ 





werbeft „ 


» 


»irjt w 


a 


werbefl 


er »irb „ 


h 


werbe w 


«r 


wirb „ 


it 


werbe 


wtr werben jy 


it 


werben „ 


w 


werben n 


n 


werben 


tbt werbet „ 


it 


werbet „ 


w 


werbet w 


it 


werbet 


fie werben „ 


it 


werben „ 


it 


werben „ 


a 


werben 



CoNDITIONAIi. 

Present. 
Ivxmld (should) see, etc.; Iioould (should) fall, etc.; 



idj totirbe | 


[efjen 


totirbe fatten 


bu totirbeft 


n 


totirbeft „ 


er totirbe 


rt 


totirbe „ 


toir totirben 


ft 


totirben „ 


ifjr totirbet 


n 


totirbet „ 


fie totirben 


n 

Perfect. 


totirben „ 


I would (should) have 


? seen, etc. 


; I would (should) have 




fallen, etc 


9 9 


idj totirbe gefefyen 


Ijaben 


totirbe gefaflen fein 


bu totirbeft „ 


rr 


totirbeft „ „ 


er totirbe „ 


rr 


totirbe 


toir toiirben „ 


w 


totirben „ „ 


tyr totirbet „ 


tt 


»titbet „ 


fie totirben „ 


n 


totirben „ „ 
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Imperative. 



ftel> (bu), see (thou). faUe (bu), faU (thou). 

fefye er, let him see. faUe er, let him fatt. 

feljen ttrir, let us see. fallen to'vc, let us fall. 

fefy (tyr), see (yej. fattt (tyr), fall (ye). 

fc^cn fie, let them see. fallen fie, fe* Mem /afl. 

Infinitive. 

Present: (gu) feljen, (toj see; (311) fallen, (toj /a#. 

Perfect: gefefjen gu Ijaben, to ftave seen; gef alien $u fein, to 
have fallen. 

Pabticiple. 

Present: \ttynb, seeing ; fallenb, falling. 
Perfect: gefeljen, seen; gef alien, fallen. 

186. Irregular Strong Verbs. The three verbs get)en, 
go, ftefyen, stand, and tijun, do, are irregular in that they 
form their preterite and perfect participle from a stem 
different from that of the present. They are also 
without vowel-change in the present. The principal 
parts are gefyen, gtng, gcgangen ; ftetjcn, ftanb, gcftanben: 
tl)un, tl)at, getljan. The simple tenses of the indicative 
are inflected as follows : 

Present. Preterite. 



idj gefc 


fte^e 


tljue 


9**9 


ftanb 


tljat 


bu geltft 


Mf* 


tynft 


9™gft 


ftanbft 


t^atfl 


er geljt 


w 


tf>ut 


9™9 


ftanb 


t^at 


ttrir getyen 


fteljen 


tljun 


gtngen 


flanben 


tfyaten 


tl)t geljt 


w 


t^ut 


gingt 


ftanbet 


t^atet 


fte ge^en 


ftefyen 


tl)un 


gingen 


flanben 


tijaten 



1. The other forms are regular, getjen being conjugated 
with fein, fteljen and tljun with tyaben. 

186. Verbs of Mixed Inflection. A number of verbs 
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which were once strong have passed over, wholly or in 
part, to the weak conjugation ; e. g., riicfyen, rod), gerocfycn, 
to avenge, is now usually conjugated rddjen, rfidjte, 
gertidjt. 

1. Thus strong and weak forms from the same verb 
may exist side by side. When this is the case they are 
sometimes associated with difference of meaning ; e. g., 
fdjeiben, to separate, makes fd)ieb, gefdjieben, when intransi- 
tive, but fdjeibete, gefd)eibet, when transitive. 

EXERCISE XXXIV. 

Reading Lesson : Strong Verbs. 

187. Bule of Order V: Dependent Infinitives. A de- 
pendent infinitive, with or without ju, comes at the end 
of the sentence ; e. g,, iclj f)ct6e mtf)t3 nxit bcr ©ctcfye jit tf)im, 
I have nothing to do with the affair; \6) fyorte tt)n geftertt 
btefelbe Something madden, I heard him make the same 
remark yesterday. 

1. An infinitive dependent upon a verb which itself 
stands in the dependent order generally comes just 
before the verb if unmodified, but after if modified by an 
object or an adverb ; e. g., obtooljl id) tljtt gu antroorten 
aebeten Jjatte, though I had asked him to answer ; but obtooijl 
id) tf)tt gebeten Ijatte, meine $rage gu beanttoorten, though I had 
asked him to answer my question. 

9Retn lieber greunb ! gnblidj §aft 3)u 2>etn tanged ©d)h)eigen 
pebrod)en ; 35cut Stief born 12. btefe^ 9Konat$ tft mir foebcn gu 
^anben 1 gefommen. ftiir bie 9?ad)rtd)ten, bte 2)u mir aug bcr 
£>etmat gtebft 2 , banfc id) 3)tr fyerg(id), obtoofyt anbere greunbe mir 
gum £ett 3 fdjon liber btefetben 3)inge gefdjrteben fatten. 3?dj 
fdjliefte* au$ 3)etnem 33riefe, bag e8 ®tr gut gefyt, unb ba% 2)u 
feme ©efafjr tciufft, 6 an 6 ber ©djttrinbfudjt gu fterben. £)ie 93c* 
fdjretbung 3)einer SRetfe nad) Chicago toar mir I)tfd)ft tntereffant 
2Ba$ 3>u ntdjt atteS gefe^en fyaft! Unb in hue furger ,3ett! 2)enn 
e$ fdjetnt, bag $)u nur brei ober bier Stage bort geblteben btfh 
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9?un, tdj ljabe and) fiirglidj cine Heine SRetfc gemadjt, — cine 
^nfttoanbevung 7 im $avggebirge. SJteUeidjt toirft 3)u gent batoon 
fjoren. 3dj Ijatte diet toon ben ©djflnljeiten biefer ©egenb gefjttrt 
unb gelefen, unb mar natiirlid) redjt nengierig barauf 8 getoorben. 
3Sor ettoa gttjei 2Bodjen fprad) id) eine$ £age$ 9 baviiber nut einem 
Sefannten, ber meine Steugierbe gn teilen fd)ien, nnb ttrir trafen 
bie SJerabrebnng, ben beritymten SSrocfen 10 gufamtnen in Sugen* 
fd^cin gu nefymen. 11 

EXERCISE XXXIV a. 

1. She speaks, reads, and writes German very well. 2. 

The picture hangs too high. 3. He does not keep 12 his 

word. 4. My physician advises a long walk every day, 18 

but that M takes too much time. 5. What would you give 

for it? 6. I asked 15 him to remain. 7. How long did 

you remain? 8. I found him as 18 he was lying by the 

way, helped him 17 upon lg his feet and gave him 17 some 

money. 9. I came home late, 19 sat a while by the stove, 

wrote a few letters, and then went 20 to bed. 10. You have 

done much for me. 11. I have written three letters, but 

he has not answered. 12. We have remained too long 

already. 14. If you had come a little earlier, I should 

have found 21 you. 14. I now saw that we had gone too 

far. 

Note.— The strong- verbs, not counting: compounds, which have been in- 
troduced in the preceding: exercises are as follows (for their vowel-changes 
see, if in doubt, S 331) : 



bitten 


bat 


gebeter. 


raten 


viet 


gerateii 


*Metben 


blteb 


gebtteben 


fefceinen 


fctjien 


gefefjicuen 


fiuben 


faub 


gefnnben 


fdjreiben 


fdjrieb 


gefdjrieben 


geben 


gab 


gegeben 


feljen 


fa* 


gefeben 


♦geljen 


fling 


gegangen 


*fein 


mar 


geiuefen 


fyalten 


bielt 


gehalten 


fifeen 


foS 


gefeffeu 


beifjen 


Weft 


gebetfjen - 


foremen 


fprad) 


gejprodjen 


betfen 


Wf 


gefyoifeu 


fteljen 


ftanb 


geftanbeu 


*tommen 


tarn 


gefommen 


tt)UU 


tljat 


flethem 


(ejeu 


(ad 


gelefen 


tragen 


trug 


getragen 


tiegen 


lag 


gelegen 


*iuerben 


roarb 
tmtrbe 


geiuorbeu 


netynen 


naljm 


genommeu 


gieben 


m 


gcjogen 


* Avx. feln. 
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Vocabulary. 



Slugenfdjein, m. s. 2, view, 
[eye-shine]. 

befcuutt, adj., known; as subst., 
acquaintance. 

33efcf)reibung, /. w., descrip- 
tion. 

bredjen, v. 8. (brad), gebrodjen), 
break. 

enb(id), adv., finally, [end-]. 

$vl% m. 8. 2 (pi *ix§t), foot. 

©efcttyr,/. w., danger. 

£etmctt,/. w. 9 home, [home-]. 

Ijevjltd), adj., heart-y, cordial. 

furglid), adv., lately. 

laufert, v. 8. (lief, getaufen, aux. 
fetn), run, [leap], 

9?eugterbe,/. w., curiosity. 

iteugierig, adj., curious. 



obtoofjt, sub. conj., although. 

fd)Hefcen, v. s. (fdjtofe, gefdjlof* 
fen), infer, conclude. 

fdjtoetgen, u s. (fdjttrieg, ge* 
fd)ttriegen), to be silent 

©djttrinbfudjt,/. w., consump- 
tion. 

foeben, adv., just now, [so- 
even]. 

fterben, v. s. (ftorb, geftorben, 
aux. fetrt), die, [starve]. 

tetten, v. w., share, [deal]. 

treffen, v. s. (traf, getroffen), 
hit, hit upon. 

Sera'brebung, /. w., agree- 
ment, arrangement. 

aufammen, adv., together. 



Notes.— » ju giiltben fommtlt ; see Ex. XXIV, n. 3. — * gifbfl ; the 

e being long, gicbft, gicb, imv. gieb are the regular forms ; but gibfi, 
gibt, gib also occur.— 3 gum %ti\, in part. « fd)lte§e ; notice that 
fdjliefjen has gefdjtoffen (not gefdjtofjen), in the perf. pple. This means 
that the o is short. — 5 laufft ; contrary to § 182, 3, (aufen makes bulfinfft, 
ev louft (imv. tcmf) ; ©efafjr lattfeu = to run a risk.— 6 an, of; the name 
of the malady from which one suffers, or of which one dies, is put in 
the dat. with an.— 7 gufctoanbctung, pedestrian tour.—* fcarattf, with 
regard to it.— 9 fined £agf0, one day ; for the gen. of time see § 251, 2. — 
10 ©forfeit, Brocken; the highest summit of the Harz Mts. — » nttylteit ; 
by way of .exception to § 182, 2, neljmen makes bu uimmfl, cr ntmntt, 
imv. nintm. 3>n 2lugenfd)ein ueljtneu = fo inspect, take a view of .— 
18 keep, fatten.— 13 every day, ace.—" that ; ba«, rather than ber.— 
15 ask, bitten.— 16 as, one (sub. conj.).—" Use the dat.— w upon, ouf with 
ace— w home late 5 see § 96. 1.— » then went, ging bonn. 21 1 should 
haye found, tydtte id) gefnnben or roiivbe id) ... . gefnnben Ijaben* The 
reason for the inverted order is explained further on in § 200. 
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EXERCISE XXXV. 
Reading Lesson: The Same Continued. 

8fai ndd)jten Sage fuljren toir mit ber Sifenbaljn 1 bt$ nad) 
SEBernigerobe,* unb toon ba gingen toir gu fjug nad) Otfenburg, 
einem fleinen 3)orfe, toeld)e$ ungeffttyr bier ©tunben 8 toom ©roden* 
gtyfel entfernt 4 liegt. #ier fanben toir batb ein guteS ©aftljauS, 
too toir un$ jiemlid) friilj gu Sett legten. 8m folgenben 2Rorgen 
Ijingen leid)te SBolfen am #immel, unb man riet B ung, auf guteS 
SBetter $u marten* S8 tofire beffer getoefen, toenn toir biefem 
Siate gefotgt tofiren, aber baju toaren toir ju ungebulbig. SBir 
Ijielten 6 bie leidjten SGBolfen nidjt fiir gefctyrtid). 

2Ufo marten toir un$ friifj auf ben 2Beg, 7 unb am Slnfang ging 
e$ aud) toirftid) fe^r f d)5n. £)ie SKorgenluft toar Ijodjft angeneljm, 
bie 338gel fangen in ben 33aumen, unb eine pr&djtige 9?atur bot, 
tofiljrenb toir ljflfyer unb l)81}er fliegen, immer neue 9ieige. 9?adjbem 
toir ettoa eine ©tunbe gegangen toaren, famen toir an einen 300 
gu& 8 tyofjen ftttftn, toeldjer ben 9?amen „3lfenftein" trftgt. 3)er* 
felbe liegt bidjt am 2Bege unb ift nid)t fdjroer gu befteigen. 9 SBir 
flommen alfo auf ben ®tyfel unb fagen toof)l eine fyalbe ©tunbe 
broben. 

EXERCISE XXXV a. 

1. The river runs through beautiful valleys. 2. He car- 
ries his head very high. 3. Let him be silent and go his 
way. 10 4. Please shut the door — I have already asked " 
you twice. 5. I have offered you u too much already. 6. It 
seemed impossible to mount higher. 7. At last we came 
to 1S a little village, which was called Hochstein. 8. I met 14 
her at 18 the station and we drove home together. 9. On 
the summit we found a little girl who offered us 12 the 
flowers that she had picked. 16 10. I would be silent if 
only he had not broken his word. 11. I ran quickly to " 
the river, gave the child 12 my hand and drew it to " the 
land. 12. The child would have died if I had not come. 
13. You would have fallen had I not taken you by the 
hand. 14. Who knows what Byron would have done if 
he had not died so young? 
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Vocabulary. 



befteigen, v. 8. (beftieg, beftte* 
gen), climb. 

bieten, v. 8. (bot, geboten), offer, 
bid. 

biift, adj., close, dense, [tight]. 

2>orf, n. 8. 8, village, [thorp]. 

bvoben, adv., up there. 

gifenbaljn,/. w., railway. 

entfernt, ado., distant. 

fafyren, v. s. (fufyr, gefaljren, 
aux. fetn), travel, drive, 
[fare]. 

ftelfen, m. s. 1, rock. 

®aftl)au$, n. s. 8, inn, [guest- 
house] . 

gefSfyrlid), adj., dangerous. 



$>immel, m. s. 1, heaven, sky. 
flimmen, v. s. (flomm, gefiom* 

men, aux. fein), climb. 
nad)be'm, sub. conj., after. 
■Katu'r,/. w., nature. 
SRetg, m. s. #, charm, 
ftngen, v. s. (fang, gefungen), 

sing, 
ftetgen, v. s. (ftieg, gefttegen, 

aux. fein), climb, 
u'ngebulbig, adj., impatient. 
33oge(, m. 8. 1 (pi. o), bird, 

[fowl]. 
rociljrenb, sub. conj., while ; 

also prep, (gen.), during. 
SBolfe,/. w., cloud, [welkin]. 



©ipfet, m. s. 1, peak, summit. 
Notes.—* mtt toer dtfcnbajn ; Ex. XXin, n. 4.—* SBenitgero'toe, 

name of a little city in the Harz Mts. — 3 StUltfceit, hours* walk, leagues; 
ace. of measure. — 4 entfftnt, distant, away; the ace. of measure is 
often accompanied by an adv. of measure. — 5 xitt, advised. The verb 
also means to guess (Ex. XXX).— 6 fjteltftt ; fjatten fiir = regard as, con- 
sider.—'' fid) aitf fern 2Beg mad)eit, to start, get under way.—* gfu§ ; used 
in the sing., as a measure of height, after a numeral. — 9 (tfirtgttt is 
transitive, while fteigen is intransitive. The construction here requires 
a transitive verb. — I0 way, t-cc, though gefyenisintrans. ; see § 266, 1. — 
11 ask, bitten; the order: bid) fdjon gumma!. — 12 Use the dat.; the 
order : bir fdjon &u Diet.— ,3 to, giu— M meet, tveffen. — 15 at, auf with 
dat.— 16 pick, bred)en. — ,7 to, ou with ace. 



EXERCISE XXXVI. 
Reading Lesson : The Same Continued. 

Die StuSftdjt ton biefem ^unfte toerbe id) fo balb nid)t toergeffen. 
2Bftl)renb fair f)ier fafcen unb plauberten, beutete tnetn SReife* 
fatnerab mefjrmatS l auf bie SBolfen, toetdje immer nod) am #immel 
ftngen unb gerabe Jefct fyofjer gu ftcigen unb bitter gu loerben 
fdjienen. 2Bir fafyen, bag e3 ein ©emitter geben toiirbe, unb 
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badjtcn 2 fofort an bic !fiJortc bcr gcutc im ©aftljaufc. 9lbcr an" 
cine 9?ucffcl)r tear jefct nidjt metyr $u benfen ; bagu gtaubtcn 4 ttrir 
ju tocit gegangcn $u fetn. SHfo gtngcn toir tocitcr, ba !cin Dbbadj 
gu fe^cn* war, nad) bcm ©tyfcl beS ScrgcS gu. 6 3efct f Written 
ttrir nattirttd) fd)ncHer, inbcm 7 ttrir atle Jmar 2Rinuten 8 Slide nadj 
bcm £ttnmcl toarfen. 93on 3^ 3 U «3 c tt f«N ^fr fogat einc 
Heine ©trecfe, abcr bag ttmrbe batb ermitbenb. (Snblid) brad) bag 
©emitter log, unb wag fiir ein S&etter! Dcr 9iegen fid in 
©tronten, bcr SBtnb btieg unb l)eu(te ttrie tofl 9 unb bog bic 
33amrie, bag fie brazen. Slenbenbc 33lifce frfjoffen uberatt burd) 
bic Suft unb fdjtugen bigwcilen in bie Sauntc. 

EXERCISE XXXVI a % 
1. He stands now where I stood ten years ago. 2. The 
letter has been lying on my table a whole week. 3. We 
had mounted higher and higher and stood now upon the 
summit. 4. William Tell shot an apple from the head of 
his child. 5. His heart beats warm for the poor. 6. We 
have met and beaten them twice. 7. The thing bends, 
but it does not break. 8. The wind is blowing cold from 
the mountains ; there will be a storm. 9. Prices have 
risen ; everything has become dearer. 10. He cast one 
glance at 10 the crowd and strode quietly into the building. 
11. Poets have always sung of love and beauty. 12. How 
long have you been standing already? 13. Did you drive 
or come on foot? 14. Why are you silent? Do you not 
see what you have done? 15. That throws a strong light 
upon 10 the whole affair. 

Vocabulary. 



3lugftd)t, /. w., view, [out- 
sight]. 

bicgen, v. s. (bog, gebogen), 
bend, [bow]. 

bfafen, v. s. (btieg, geblafen), 
blow. 

Menben, v. w., blind, dazzle. 

Slid, m. s. 2, glance. 



93tt£, m. .<?. 2, flash, lightning. 

ermiiben, v. w., tire, fatigue. 

©enritter, n. s. 1, thunder- 
storm. 

fyeulen, v. w., howl. 

inbe'nt, sub. conj., while, since. 

£)bbad), n. s. S, shelter, 
[-thatch] . 
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pfoubent, v. w., chat 
ftegen, m. 8. 1, rain. 
SRitdfefy:,/. w., return, 
fdjte&ett, v. «. (fdjofe, gefdjoffen), 

shoot 
fdjtagen, u «. (fdjlug, gefdjla* 

gen), strike, [slay], 
fcfyreiten, v. s. (fdjrttt, gcfc^rit* 

ten, aux. fein), step, 
fogar, adu, actually, even. 



©trede, /. to., stretch, dis- 
tance. 

Strom, m.s.2 (pL 6), stream. 

toH, adj., mad. 

ixbtxaU, adv., everywhere. 

toergeffen, v. 8. (toerga&, ber* 
geffen), forget. 

toerfen, v. 8. (toarf, getoorfen), 
throw, cast, [warp]. 

SBinb, m. s. #, wind. 



Notbs.— » meljrmald, severed limes. Notice the inversion (Ex. XXIX, 
n. 2).-*ba4ten; from beufeu, badjte, gebadjt ; one of the irregular 
weak verbs. — 3 ait • • • • bfrtfrn, a return teas now no longer to be thought 
of, there was no thinking of a return any more.— 4 glatlbtett . . . . fein, be- 
lieved that we had gone.— 5 gtt fcljen, to be seen.—* and) ••••$!!, toward. — 
7 tltbem .... to arf en, while we cast, or better simply casting. A clause 
with tubem is often best translated by the Eng. pple. in ing.—* attf 
pant SRtltttteil, every few minutes.— 9 fete toll, like mad.—* at, upon, 
auf with ace. 

The Modal Auxtliakies and fyiffeit* 

188. Characteristics. The verbs bfirfen, to be permitted, 
fonnen, can, mogen, may, mfiffen, must, foUett, shall, tooHen, 
will, and totffen, to know, constitute a class by them- 
selves. The first six are called 'modal auxiliaries.' 
They and toiffen were originally strong verbs, but de- 
veloped weak preterites after the old preterite had 
acquired present meaning. As a class they have the 
following peculiarities : 

1. In the present indicative the vowel of the singular 
(except in foHcn) is different from that of the plural, and 
the third person singular lacks the ending t. 

2. Where the infinitive has umlaut, this umlaut disap- 
pears in the preterite indicative, but is found in the 
preterite subjunctive. 

3. Each verb (except totffen) has two perfect participles, 
one weak, with prefix ge, and without umlaut, the other 
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strong, without ge, and identical in form with the infini- 
tive ; thus from fonnen, gefonnt and fonnen. The strong 
participle is used only and always in connection with an 
infinitive ; thus id) Ijabe e8 md)t gefonnt, / have not been able 
(to do) it ; but id) Ijabe e$ nidjt tijun f 5nnen, / have not been 
able to do it. 

a. There are a few other verbs that show this last 
peculiarity of the modal auxiliaries ; L e., employ what 
seems to be the infinitive, and really is so if the verb 
is weak, in connection with an infinitive. The most 
common of them are Ijeifcen, Ijelfen, laffen, feljen and l)5rett. 
Thus one says id) ljabe fagen tyflren, I have heard say. 

189. Inflection of the Modal Auxiliaries. 

Present. 
Indie. Sub}. Indie. Subj. Indie. Subj. 

id) barf biltfe fann fonne mag nidge 

bu barfft biirfefl fannft fflnneft magft mflgeft 

et barf biirfe fann Wnne mag m5ge 

totr biirfen biirfen fflnnen !6nnen tnftgen mflgen 

ttjrbiirft biirfet fount fflnnet mflgt ntfget 

fie biirfen biirfen fflnnen fflnnen mogen m8gen 



tdj mug 
bu mugt 
er mu§ 
toir miiffen 
tljr miifet 
fte miiffen 



miiffe 

miiffeft 

miiffe 

miiffen 

miiffet 

miiffen 



fott 

foHft 

foU 

foHen 

foBt 

foflen 



fofle 

fofleft 

foUe 

fallen 

fottet 

foHen 



toia 

toia 

tooHen 

moQt 

tooflen 



tootle 

tooOeft 

toofle 

tooflen 

tooflet 

tooflen 



Preterite. 



Indie, 
idj burfte 
bu burfteft 
er burfte 
toir burften 
tyr burftet 
fie burften 



Subj. 

bilrfte 

bilrfteft 

bilrfte 

bilrften 

bilrftet 

bilrften 



Indie. 

fonnte 

fonnteft 

fonnte 

fonnten 

fonntet 

fonnten 



Sxibj. 

f5nnte 

fflnnteft 

fttnnte 

Wnnten 

fonntet 

fonnten 



Indie. 

modjte 

modjteft 

modjte 

modjten 

modjtet 

molten 



Subj. 

m5d)te 

mftdjteft 

mfldjte 

molten 

mfldhtet 

mfldjfen 
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Perfect. 
Indie. Subj. 

id) Ijabe geburft, gefonnt, etc. fyabe geburft, gefonnt, etc. 

biufyaft geburft, gefonnt, etc. ijabeft geburft, gefonnt, etc, 

etc. etc. 

or, with an infinitive, 
tdj Ijabe biirfen, Wnnen, etc. Ijabe biirfen, fonnen, etc. 

bu Ijafi biirfen, f5nnen, etc. Ijabeft biirfen, fonnen, etc. 

etc. etc. 

Plupebfect. 

Indie. Subj. 

id) fyatte geburft, gefonnt, etc. fyStte geburft, gefonnt, etc. 

bu tyatteft geburft, gefonnt, etc. Ijcittefi geburft, gefonnt, etc. 

etc. etc. 

or, with an infinitive, 

id) Ijatte biirfen, fonnen, etc. fyfitte biirfen, fflnnen, etc. 

bu Ijatteft biirfen, fflnnen, etc. Ijfittefi biirfen, fonnen, etc. 

etc. etc. 

Future. 

Indie. Subj. 

tdj toerbe biirfen, fflnnen, etc. toerbe burfen, Wnnen, etc. 

bu wirft biirfen, fflnnen, etc. toerbeft burfen, fonnen, etc. 

etc. etc. 

Future Perfect. 

Indie. 

tdj toerbe geburft Ijaben, gefonnt fjaben, etc. 

bu toirft geburft fyaben, gefonnt Ijaben, etc. 

etc. 

Subj. 

id) toerbe geburft Ijaben, gefonnt fjaben, etc. 

bu toerbeft geburft Ijaben, gefonnt fyaben, etc. 

etc. 

or, with an infinitive, 
Indie. 

id) toerbe Ijaben burfen, ijaben fflnnen, etc. 
bu toirft Ijaben biirfen, Ijaben fflnnen, etc. 
etc. 
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Subj. 

id) toerbe Ijaben biirfen, fjaben fimnen, etc. 
bu toerbeft (jaben biirfen, Ijaben f6nnen, etc. 
etc. 

Conditional. 

Present 

id) toiirbe biirfen, Wnnen, miigen, miiffen, etc. 
bu toiirbeft biirfen, Wnnen, mogen miiffen, etc. 
etc. 

Perfect 

id) toiirbe geburft fyaben, gefonnt fjaben, gemod)t Ijaben, etc. 
bu toiirbeft gebutft fyaben, gefonnt fyaben, gemod)t Ijaben, etc. 

etc. 

or, with an infinitive, 

tdj toiirbe Ijaben biirfen, fjaben fonnen, ljaben mBgen, etc. 
bu toiirbeft Ijaben biirfen, fjaben f5nnen, fjaben mflgen, etc. 

etc. 

Imperative. 

Wanting, except for tootten, which has tootle (bu), tootte er, 
tooflen hrir, toottt (iljr), tootten fte. 

Infinitive. 
Present : biirfen, f tfnnen, mflgen, miiffen, follen, tootten. 
Perfect : geburft (ju) fyaben, gefonnt (ju) ljaben, etc. 

Participles. 
Present : biirfenb, fflnnenb, mtfgenb, miiffenb, follenb, tuoflenb. 
Perfect: geburft and biirfen, gefonnt and fonnen, etc. 

190. Inflection of toiffett* The simple tenses of toiffen 
are inflected as follows : 
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Present. 


Preterite. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Sidtf. 


id) toeife 


nriffe 


ttmfete 


ttmftte 


bu toeiftt 


toriffejt 


tougtefi 


tottfeteft 


er toeift 


ttriffe 


ttmgte 


ttmfete 


totr roijfen 


ttriffen 


ttmgten 


tougten 


i(jr toifet 


toiffct 


ttrogtet 


toiigtet 


fie toiffen 


ttriffen 


ttmftten 


toftfcten 


1. The compound tenses 


are regular ; 


id) Ijabe gettmfct, tdj 


Ijatte gettmfct, id) toerbe nriffen, 


id) toerbe gerougt Ijaben, etc. 



2. The imperative is ttriffe (bu), ttriffe er, ttriffen loir, ttrifct 
(iljr), ttriffen fie* 

19L Use of the Modal Auxiliaries. The use of the 
modal auxiliaries is highly idiomatic. All of them ex- 
cept burfen have familiar English cognates, but the 
English verbs may, can, shall and will have but two 
tenses each, while must has but one. This necessitates 
the use in English of various circumlocutions, particu- 
larly in translating the compound tenses ; e. g., id) mufc, 
J must, but id) mufctc, / had (to), was obliged; idj farm, 
/ can, but id) toerbe fomten, I shall be able. The follow- 
ing are the most important uses (for further details 
see § 333 ft): 

1. Sftrfett usually means to be permitted, to have the right, 
but is often best translated by may, or with a negative by 
must not; e. g., barf id) um$ 23rot bitten? may I ask for the 
bread t ba$ biirfen ©ie nidjt tljun, that you must not do. The 
preterite subjunctive may denote probability ; e. g., ba$ 
biirfte ber %M, fein, that may be the case. Sometimes burfen 
approaches the meaning of dare, as in idj barf befyaupten, 
/ dare assert. But it is not cognate with dare and is very 
rarely to be so translated. 

2. Sdnnett in the present is usually equivalent to can 9 
but often to may; e. g., ba$ fann fein, that may be. 3d) 
tonnte means / was able, id) f onnte, / should be able, both of 
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which uses are covered by English could ; e. g., id) fonitte 
e$ (geftern) nidjt fmben, / could not find it (yesterday); id) 
fSnnte e$ ftnben (toenn idj em 8id)t tytttte), / could find it (if I 
had a light). 

3. SRdgett is sometimes equivalent to may, as in er mag 
e$ befyalten, he may keep it ; more often it is to be rendered 
by wish, want, like, care; e. g., idj mag iljn nidjt feljen, / do 
not want to see him. This use is especially common in the 
preterite subjunctive, id) m5djte (gem) being = I should 
like. 

4. 9#ftffett is equivalent to must only in the present ; 
elsewhere it is to be translated by be compelled, be obliged, 
or the like ; e. g., id) tnuftte lad)en, I had to laugh, I could not 
help laughing; er Ijat ben gangen lag arbeiteti miiffen, he has 
had to work all day. (£r mttftte means he would have (to), he 
would need. 

5. Soften is sometimes equivalent to shaU, in the pre- 
terite, to should, ought; e. g., bu foflft nid)t tSten, thou shaU 
not kill; bn foHteft geljen, you should (ought to) go. More 
often it is best rendered by a form of be followed by to ; 
e. g., er foHte balb fterben, he was soon to die. Very fre- 
quently it is used to report what is said, claimed or 
thought by some one else than the speaker ; e. g., er foil 
feljr reidj fein, he is said to be very rich. 

6. 2$often generally denotes an act of willing or wishing 
on the part of the subject ; e. g., er mill ©olbat toerben, he 
wishes to become a soldier. It is often to be translated by 
to be on the point of; e. g., er ttrift geljen, he is on the point of 
going. Sometimes it can be rendered by claim, pretend; 
e. g., er toiCt gefjflrt Ijaben, he claims to have heard. In the 
compound tenses translate by wish or want ; e. g., idj Ijabe 
bid) tttngfl befudjen tooOen, I have long been wishing to visit you. 

192. The Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Modal Auxiliaries. 
The pluperfect subjunctive of a modal auxiliary, with 
accompanying infinitive, is the usual equivalent of 
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English might, could or should, followed by have and a 
participle. Thus he could for might) have come is not 
er fonnte gefommcn fcin, but er tjatte lommen fonnen ; you 
should have done it yourself, not bit fotltcft eS felbft 
getfyan tjaben, but bu f)atteft e$ felbft tt)im fallen. 

1. This construction may take the place of a perfect 
conditional with would have where the latter is connected 
with an infinitive ; thuc for he would have been able to do it 
one may say er tuiirbe e$ fyaben tfjun ftfmten, or cr fjfitte e$ 
tjjun f flmten ; for he would have wished to greet you, er hjftrbe 
bid) fjaben griiften tootten, or er ^dtte bid) griifcen tootten 
(or mtfgen). 

193. Omission of Infinitive with Modal Auxiliary. After 
any of the modal auxiliaries, the dependent infinitive 
is often omitted, if it can readily be supplied ; as id} 
rnufe fort, / must (go) away ; antroorte bu f idj fcmn e$ 
nidjt, you answer, I cannot 

2. Through this ellipsis of a verb some of the modal 
auxiliaries have acquired apparently the force of transitive 
verbs ; e. g., id) mag ba$ 33ud) ntd)t, / do not like the book 
(do not care to read or to have it) ; I flttnen ©ie 3)eutf d) ? 
can you speak German? 

EXERCISE XXXVII. 

194. Rule of Order VI : Special Case of Dependent Order. 

In a dependent sentence containing a compound tense 
of a modal auxiliary in connection with an infinitive, 
the participle of the modal auxiliary comes last, next 
to that the infinitive, and just before that the inflected 
auxiliary ; e. g., idf) tpetfe gettnft, baft id) fo cttva$ nie Ijatte 
tljun fonnen, / know for certain that I could never have 
done such a thing ; ba3 ift ein 9Mtfel, roeldjeS niemanb bi3 
je^t f)at ISfen fSnnen, that is a riddle which no one has 
hitherto been able to solve. 
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Reading Lesson : Modal Auxiliaries. 

SGBir lonnten mebet geljen nod) jtefyen unb mugten otic ttugen* 
blicfe mdj irgenb einem 93aumd)en greifen, urn 1 tiberljaiqrt 1 auf 
ben gftgen bleibcn gu fflnnen. 3)u tt>etgt f bag id) nidjt furdjtfam 
bin, aber id) famt Did) 55 berjtdjern, bag ed fein ©pag mar. 
2Bfil)rettb S)u jefet ruljig meine 93efdjreibung lieft, 4 magft 2)u toiel* 
leid)t bariiber ladjen. ®u mirft fagen: (£d ift 2)ir rec^t gc* 
fd)el)ett; 6 £u Ijtttteft im ©aftyaufe bleibcn fotten. 9iun, icf> mill 
gefteljen, bag gctabc biefer ©ebanfe audj mir cm paarmat burdj 
ben Sopf fufjr, 6 aber ed fyalf nidjtd. 7 3n fold)em gaCte lann man 
ntit bem barren in ©Ijafedpeare nur fagen : S)er Sfteifcnbc * mug 
tbtn gufrieben fein. 

2Btr maren nattirlid) in fefyr furger 3 e ^ burc^ unb burdj nag 
gemorben, unb bad SBeitere lonnte und bann menig fttmmcrn. 
Sd bauerte nodj gmei fcofle ©tunben, bid* mir auf ben ©tyfet 
famen unb bad 33rocf enljauS 10 Dor und faljen, ©u fannjt mir 
glauben, menn id) S)ir fage, bag ber 9fobli<f ein fe^r mittfommener 
mar, benn jefct burften mir mteber in eine menfd)lidje 2Boljnung 
treten. 933ir fefeten und an ben JOfen unb trodfneten unfere $lei* 
ber, fo gut 11 mir lonnten. ffinblidj maren mir alfo auf bem 
Srocfen, aber mad" 9iaturfd)5nl)eiten betraf, fo fatten 11 mir eben 
fo gut auf bem ®runbe bed SKeercd fifcen f6nnen. gin bitter 
9?ebet lag itber bem gangen Serge, unb man tonnte feine ljunbert 
©djritte meit w feljen. 

EXERCISE XXXVI a. 

1. I know nothing of the affair and will hear nothing 
of it. 2. Can you speak German ? I can't. 3. Shall I 
tell you what I think ? 4. I saw him yesterday ; he could 
not walk and had to lie in bed. 5. Will you not come as 
soon as" possible? I should like to talk with you. 
6. What time is it, if I may ask 16 ? 7. I do not want to see 
him again. 8. Travel as you will, you will certainly need 
more money. 9. If we had time, I could " tell you much 
that 18 you would probably like to know. 10. She will not 
be able to go this evening. 11. You will have to take 
us as you find us. 12. I ought to have written, but I 
haven't been able to find the time. 13. As " children we 
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were not allowed to go to the theater. 14. He wished 
to go along, but we did not want his company. 15. -You 
ought to see it once; it is said 20 to have cost a thousand 
marks. 

VoOABULABY. 



2htbli<f, m. 8. 2, view, sight 

eben, adv., even, just 

furdjtfam, adj., timid, [fright- 
some]. 

gefdjefjen, v. s. (gefd)al>, ge* 
fdjetyen, aux. fein), happen. 

geftetyen, v. s. (geftanb, geftan* 
ben), confess. 

gretfen, v. «., (griff, gegriffen), 
grasp, grip(e). 

StUib, n. 8. 8, garment, [cloth]. 

fitaunern, v. w., trouble. 

ladjen, v. w., laugh. 

2Reer, n. 8. 2, sea, [mere]. 



ntenfdjltd), adj., human. 

Starr, m. w., fool 

nafe, adj., wet, [nas-ty]. 

9?ebel, m. s. 1, fog, mist 

reifen, w. travel. 

treten, v. 8. (trat, getreten, aux. 

fein), step, tread, 
troefnen, v. w., dry. 
fcerftdjern, v. w., assure, 
pott, adj., full, 
toeber, conj., neither ; toeber 

• . . nod), neither . . . nor. 
gufricben, adj., content 



Notes. — > inn "with an inf. means in order; here with fonnen, in 
order to be able. — » ttfeerjjftttjlt, at aU. — 3 $1$ ; some prefer the dat. with 
»erftd)ern.— « lieft ; for lief ft ; see § 183.— * <£$ iff . . • . gffftefteit, U 
served you right.— 6 mtt . . . . fttjt, passed through my head; on ntir 

see Ex. xxiv, n. 3.—? e* (alf ntdjtM* <&* no good.—* Her Ketfentoe, the 

traveler; a present pple. used substantively. The quotation from 
Shakespeare is found in As You Like It, Act II, Scene 4 : " When I was 
at home I was in a better place, but travelers must be content." — 9 fctl ; 
here a subordinating conjunction = until.—™ $roifen(ft1t£ ; name of an 
inn on the summit of the Brock en. — » fo gttt, as well as ; aid being 
omitted. In such a phrase fo with following adv. acquires the force of 
a subordinating conjunction.— » ton* ; § 141, 1.— » Ijattcit . . . . fifccit 
lottttcn, might haw been sitting. — " to fit; lit., far, but it does not need 
to be translated ; see Ex. XXXV, n. 4.— 16 as soon as possible, fo fcatb 
atS mSfllidj, or mbgUdjft batb.— ,6 ask, fragen.— ,7 I could; inverted 
order.— » that; see § 141, 2.— "as, alS*— » it is said, eS foil. 
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EXERCISE XXXVIII. 
Colloquy. 
I. 
aBcigt bu, tote fottt e$ tfi? 3d) mufc fofort nod} $aufe. 
S3 tfl giemlidj fhtfter braugen ; glaiibft bu, bu totrfi ben SEBeg 
nadj betner SBotynuug ftnben f flnnen ? 

2)aran tyatte id) wic^t gebad)t, aber e$ bttrfte * ntc^t fdjtoer fetn. 
3d) fflnnte im SRotfatt einen ^oltjiflcn fragen. 

Suf bie ^otijei barf ft 2 bu nid)t red)nen. ©oH id) nidjt mit tor 
geljen ? 3d) fenne bie ©trafeen beffer alS bu. 

3d) mSdjte feljr gem ©efeflfc^aft \)<xbtxi. SBie toett mag e$ benn 
fetn? ggScifet bu c« ? 

3d) faun e$ nidjt genau fagen. g$ mag etma eine SJiertefc 
fhmbe fein. 

8ber bu toirfl ben Sfttitftoeg attein madjen miiffen. 3)a$ tljut 
mir leib. 3d) ^fttte frttljer gefyen foQen. 

9Kdjt bodj, S)a t)dtten toir nidjt fo lange ptaubern fttmten. 
@ei* meinettoegen o^ne ©orge. Die frifdje Suft totrb mir mo^f tlum. 
S)u bift feljr freunbtidj. — 3d) mddjte hriffen, toie & unfrem 
franfen greunbe gel)t. Sr foil 4 enbftd) ettoaS beffer fein. 

3d) toar Ijeute frill) in feinem £aufe, aber id) burfte iljn 5 ntd)t 
fored)en. £)er arme $erl! 3d) Ijcitte fo gern etroaS fagen 
mdgen, 6 urn iljn gu trSften. 

II. 
May I ask 7 what time it is? Perhaps I ought 8 to be 
going home 

Oh, it cannot be so very late. I haven't a watch,* but 
if you step 10 to the ll window you can 12 see the city clock. 
Just think ! " It is on the point of striking M twelve. I 
ought to have gone an hour ago. 15 

You must not feel concerned 18 on my account. I could 
not have used " the time more pleasantly. 

It is pretty dark outside. I wonder if " I can find the 
way home. 

I hadn't thought of that. 19 If you wish, I will 12 go with 
you. 
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I should like company, if it doesn't make you too much 
trouble. 

Oh, it is no trouble. We will 20 take the short way 
through the park. 

But they say that is cl dangerous in the night. They 
claim M to have seen footpads there. 

Nonsense! That is probably 23 an invention of the 
newspapers. At the most one might 24 meet a beggar 
there. 

VOCABULAKY. 



attetn, adj., adv., alone, 
braufcett, adv., outside, 
grftnbmtg, /. w., invention, 
finfter, adj., dark, 
frifcl), adj., fresh. 
gebraud)en, v. w., ust>. 
f)5d)ften$, adv., at the most. 
9iotfatt, m. s.2 (pi a), case of 
need. 



^oltget', /. w., police. 

dauber, m. s. 1, robber; 
©traftenrauber, footpad. 

redjnen, v. w., reckon, count. 

SRMtoeg, m. s. 2, return. 

©orge, /. w., care, [sorrow]. 

troften, v. w., comfort, [trust]. 

Unftmt, m. s. (wo pi), non- 
sense. 



Notes.— 1 fciitftc .... ff in, cannot be ; denoting less confidence than 
fannnidjt fein.— 2 fcarffl .... tttdjt, must not— * &ti . . . . oftne (gorge, 
be without concern, do not feel concerned. — * (£t foil • . • ffilt, he is said to 
be. — 6 iljtt ; object of fpredjen, used here in the sense of speak to. — 
6 fcatte • • • • fttflftt mdQftl, should have liked to say.- » ask, fragen.— 
8 Perhaps I ought, id) foEte n>ol)l.— 9 watch, Safcfyetutljr.— 10 if you 
step, roenn bit ... . trtttfl.— » to the, ans. — l2 you can, inverted order. 
— 13 Just think, benfc nur.— M It is on the point of striking, e« tuiU 
eben ♦ . . ♦ fdjtogen.— 15 an hour ago, Dor enter @tnnbe.— w you must 
not feel concerned, I u mugt .... fein.— ,7 could not have used, l)dtte 
ttidjt .... gebvaudjen fomten.— ,8 1 wonder if, id) ntodjte nnffett, ob.— 
19 of that, bavan.— » We will, hm\ roollen.— 21 they say that is, ber 
foH .... fein.— » They claim to hare seen, man mill .... gefe^en 
fyaben.— 23 That is prohahly, M mag tt)o^l .... fein.— 24 one might 
meet, fomtte man .... treffen. 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

195. Formation and Meaning of the Passive. The 
passive is formed by combining the auxiliary Herbert 
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with the perfect participle. SBerbcn is inflected regu- 
larly throughout, its participle appearing as toorben; 
thus id) toerbe gelo6t, / am praised; er ift gelobt toorben, 
he has been praised. 

1. It is important to distinguish between the true pas- 
sive with toerben, and the quasi-passive with few, between 
ba$ 93ud) toirb gebtucft, and ba$ 99udj ift gebrucft. To do this 
it is only necessary to remember that toerben means to be- 
come, to pass into the state of; hence ba$ 93ud) toirb gebrucft 
means the book is becoming printed, is passing into the state 
of being printed, L e., is printing, or being printed (the work 
of printing is going on). On the other hand, ba$ 23ud) ift 
gebrucft means the book is printed, i. e., that the work of 
printing is finished. 

2. The forms with toerben, then, denote an action going 
on at the time indicated by the tense of the verb ; those 
with fern a state or condition that has resulted from a 
previous action. Further examples : bie £^tir ift gefd)Ioffen, 
the door is closed; bie Iljttr toirb um 8 Ufyr gefd)toffen, the door 
is closed (i. e., they close the door) at 8 o'clock; id) fam betnafje 
gu fpftt ; ber Srief tourbe (eben) gtfdjrteben ; / came almost too 
late ; the letter was 0ust) being written ; id) fam 311 foflt ; ber 
93rtef toar (fdjon) gefd)rieben; / came too late; the letter was 
(already) written. 

196. Conjugation of the Passive : gelo6t toerben, to be 
praised. 

Present. 

I am praised, etc. 

Indie. Subj. 

id) toerbe gelobt toerbe gelobt 

bu toirfi gelobt toerbeft gelobt 

etc. etc. 
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Preterite. 
1 was praised, etc. 
Indie. Subj. 

id) tourbe or toarb gelobt toiirbe gelobt 

bu nmrbeft or warbft gelobt toftrbeft gelobt 

etc. etc. 

Perfect. 

I have been praised, etc. 
Incite. Subj. 

id) bin gelobt toorben fei gelobt toorben 

bu biji gelobt toorben fctcfi gelobt toorben 

etc. etc. 

Pluperfect. 

/ had been praised, etc. 

Indie. Subj. 

id) toar gelobt toorben tofire ge(obt toorben 

bn toarft gelobt toorben tofirefi gelobt toorben 

etc. etc 

Future. 

/ shall be praised, etc. 
Indie. Subj. 

id) toerbe gelobt toerben toerbe gelobt toerben 

bu toirft gelobt toerben toerbeft gelobt toerben 

etc. etc. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been praised, etc. 

Indie. Subj. 

id) toerbe gelobt toorben fein toerbe gelobt toorben fein 

bu toirft gelobt toorben fein toerbeft gelobt toorben fein 

etc. etc. 

Conditional. 

Present Perfect 

I would (should) be I would (should) have been 

praised, etc. praised, etc. 

id) toiirbe gelobt toerben toiirbe gelobt toorben fein 

bu toiirbeft gelobt toerben toiirbeft gelobt toorben fein 

etc. etc. 
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Imperative. 

fet (bu) gelobt, be (thou) praised. 

er fci gelobt, let him be praised. 

etc. 

(Forms with roerben, as roerbe gelobt, cr tt>erbe gelobt, are very rare. 
See § 344, 1). 

Infinitive. 

Present: gelobt ($u) toerben, to be praised. 

Perfect: gelobt toorben (ju) fein, to have been praised. 

Gebundive. 
ju lobettb, to be praised, praiseworthy (see § 370). 

197. The Active and the Passive Construction. In 
going from the active to the passive construction the 
object of the active verb becomes the subject of the 
passive, while the subject of the active, if a personal 
agent, goes into the dative with toon ; e. g., toir fdjlugen 
ben geinb, we beat the enemy, becomes ber geinb ttmrbe 
toon un$ gefdjtagen. 

1. A non-personal instrument or means is denoted 
usually by the accusative with burd) ; e. g., ber fteutb tourbe 
burd) Sift gefd)lagen, the enemy toas beaten by strategy. 

198. The Impersonal Passive of Intransitive Verbs. In- 
transitive verbs can only be used impersonally in the 
passive, but this use is very common. The impersonal 
passive can seldom be translated literally ; e. g., e3 
tourbe getemjt unb gefungen, there was singing and dancing. 

1. Such expressions, therefore, as / was told, my advice 
was notfoUewed, and all others in which the corresponding 
German verb is intransitive, have to be rendered by im- 
personal constructions, thus : mir tourbe gefagt ; meinetn 
JRate tourbe mdjt gefolgt. 

a. "Very often, however, one can substitute for such an 
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intransitive verb a transitive compound which can be used 
personally in the passive ; thus for my advtee was not fol- 
lowed one can say mem 9tot hmrbe ntdjt befolgt 

199. Substitutes for the Passive. On the whole the 
passive is much less used in German than in English. 
The English passive can be replaced in German (1) by 
man with the active, as in man fagt, it is said; (2) by a 
reflexive form (§ 201), as in c$ t>erftel)t [id), it is under- 
stood; (3) by a reflexive with laffen, let, as in eS lifet fid) 
Ipffen, it may be hoped; e3 ttefe fidj ertoarten, it was to be 
expected. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

200. Rule of Order VII: Inversion after Subordinate 
Clause. Any subordinate clause preceding the principal 
verb of a complex sentence causes inversion; e. g., 
tocnn id) an Stjrer ©telle tocire, (fo) ftmrbc id) $u £aufe 
btetben, if I were in your place , I should remain at home; 
obroofyl cr ©ctb fyat, (fo) l)at er bodj toenig SBerftanb, though 
he has money, he has little sense; bamit er Sftulje fyaben 
fonntc, jog cr fid) auf3 Sanb guriidE, that M might have 
peace, he retired into the country. 

1. Observe that this is only a special case under the 
general rule of inversion (§ 87). The subordinate clause 
always has the force either of an adverb, an adjective or 
a substantive ; and such an element preceding the verb 
causes inversion. 

a. But the clause may be itself the subject, in which 
case there is no room for inversion ; e. g., bofe cr red)t tyat, 
ift flar, that he is right is clear. 

2. The adverbial force of a preceding clause is often 
resumed by means of an adverb, usually fo, placed just 
before the main verb (see the first two examples above). 
This fo should not be translated. 
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Reading Lesson : The Passive Voice. 

3tot 93rocfenf)aufe toaren l aber etne 9Renge ©afie toerfammelt, 
utttcr benen ein lebfyafteS ©efyrfid) gefuljrt tourbe. SSielc ©page 
tourben auf unfrc $ofien gemacfyt, toa$ a tjon un$ nattirltdj ntd)t 
ubel genotnmcn toerben fonnte. 33alb fuljlten toir un$ tote 311 
£aufe unb tourben cbcn fo lufttg tote bic anbercn. Dbtooljl toir 
fc^r erntitbet toaren, gtngen toir erft um 10 Ufjr 3U Sett. Stat 
folgenben Sage flffneten toir bie Slugen auf einc neue SBett ; bte 
SBolfen toaren toerfdjtounben, unb man fonnte meilentoett 8 nad) 
jeber 9?td)tung fefjen. 

(£8 hrirb befyauptet, bag iiber gtoeifjunbert ©tabte unb D5rfer 
bom 33rodfengipfet gejftfjtt toerben fonnen. 2Bte e8 nun aud) 4 
bamtt fein mag (benn id) Ijabe fte utd)t gegdfylt), toar bte 2luSftd)t 
jebenfaCte etne fjerrttcfye; fte lieg un8 fitfylen, bafc toir aufS fdjflnffc 5 
fitr unfre SRufye betofntt toaren. ®u toetgt tooljl, bafe toiele 
©agen bom 33rodfen ergafylt toerben. S8 tft bieS ndmltd) ber Drt, 
too nad) altem 23olf$gtauben ba$ grofce 3afjre$feft 8 ber £eufel 
unb £e$en gefyalten tourbe. ©ogar Ijeute nod) toerben etn §eren* 
tanjplafc unb bergtetdjen 7 anbere S)tnge bent SKeifenben gegetgt, 
aber bte ©etfter ftnb Iclngfl toerfd)wunben. 2Bentgften8 ftnb feme 
Seufel ober £eren toon un8 gefefyen toorben. 

EXERCISE XXXIX a. 

1. Only German is spoken here. 2. The doors are 
opened at 7 o'clock. 3. The thing is made of wood. 
4. Good paper is now made of wood. 5. The child has 
been found. 6. The missing 8 book is found. 7. The 
picture was given me 9 by a friend. 8. That 9 can not be 
helped. 9. I told my story, but I 9 was not believed. 
10. The doors will be closed at 11 o'clock. 11. The letter 
was so badly written that it could not be read. 12. He is 
esteemed by all who know him. 13. Until now every- 
thing that he had written had 10 always been praised. 
14. The window can not be opened. 15. The letter is 
written and is lying on my table. 16. He was seen yes- 
terday evening, but to-day he can not be found. 
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Vocabulary. 



belpaupten, v. «?., assert, 

belolpten, v. «?., reward. 

flfyten, v. w.y feel. 

fufyren, v. «?., lead, carry on. 

©aft, m.s.2(pL a), guest 

©etyrdd), ru s. #, conversa- 
tion. 

©laubc, m. Tna?. (gen. *n$). 
faith, belief, [be-lief]. 

Iprrftdj, adj., glorious, splen- 
did. 

|>cre,/. w., witch. 

Soften,/, (pf. only), cost, 

taffen, v. *. (ficg, gelaffeu), let, 
cause. 

luflig, adj., jolly, [lusty] 



SKrile,/. «?., mile. 

Ropier, n. & #, paper. 

Sftdjhtng,/. w., direction. 

©age, /. to., tradition, story, 
[•ay]. 

£cutg, m. s. 2 (pi. a), dance. 

Icufct, m. «. i, dkw'ZL 

ftbet, adj., adv., evil, amiss. 

toerfamraete, v. w., gather, as- 
semble. 

berfd)h>uiben, r. s. (berfd|tt)anb, 
toerfdjtounben, aux. fein), 
vanish, disappear. 

33olf, n. 8. 3, folk, people. 

toenigftenS, adv., at least 

$8l)ten, v. w., count, [tell]. 



Notes.— » tauten .... btrf MltllttU ; not the passive. The verb refers 
not to an action, but to a state, the meaning being were (already) gath- 
ered. — * tta£,a thing which, the antecedent being a sentence ; see § 141, 
a.-3 meilfntoett ; for miles.—* Sir .... tt»*, however; § 140, 2.— 
6 ttttf* ffftoitfte, most beautifully; § 112. 2.— « 3al|rr*ff(l, annual festival ; 
in allusion to the so-called Walpnrgis-Night, supposed to be held annu- 
ally on the 1st of May.— » fcfrgletffcra ; § 132, 2.— « missing, fetyenb.— 
9 Use the dative. — *° had, mar, directly after jefct. 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

201. Characteristics. A ' reflexive ' is a verb that re- 
quires a pronominal object referring to the subject. 
In the third person this object is fid) ; in the first and 
second it is that form of the personal pronoun which 
corresponds to the subject and is required by the 
governing power of the verb ; e. g., cr fd)ami fid) (ace), 
he is ashamed; er fd)metd)elt fief) (dai), he flatters himself; 
id) fd)fime mid), / am ashamed; it)t fd)meid)elt eudj, ye 
flatter yourselves. 
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1. Reflexive verbs are conjugated with ljaben and have 
no passive. The pronoun stands just after the inflected 
element. 



202. Conjugation of a 


Reflexive Verb: fid) freuen, to 


enjoy (glad one's self). 


Present. 




Indie. 




Subj. 


id) freue mid) 




freue mid) 


bu frcuft bid) 




freueft bid) 


er freut fid) 




frcuc fid) 


xovc frcucn un$ 




frcucn un£ 


Ujr freut eud) 




frcuct eud) 


fie frcucn fid) 




frcucn fid) 



Preterite. 
Indie. : id) frcutc mid), bu freuteft bid), etc. 
Sub}. : id) frcutc mid), bu freutcft bid), etc. 

Perfect. 
Indie. : id) Ijabe mtdj gefreut, bu Ijaft bid) gefreut, eta 
Subj. : idj Ijabe mid) gefreut, bu tyabeft bid) gefreut, etc 

Pluperfect. 
Jndic. ; id) l)atte mid) gefreut, bu Ijatteft bid) gefreut, etc 
Subj. : idj ijfttte midj gefreut, bu Ijfttteft bid) gefreut, etc) 

Future. 
Jndic. : idj toerbe mtdj freuen, bu toirft bidj freuen, etc 
Sutg. : idj tocrbe midj freuen, bu toerbeft bidj freuen, etc 

Future Perfect. 
Indie.: id) toerbe mid) gefreut fya&en, bu toirft bidj gefreut 
fjaben, etc. 

Subj. : id) toerbe midj gefreut ljaben, bu tocrbcfl bid), etc. 

Conditional. 
Present: id) tourbc mtdfj frcucn, bu tourbeft bidj frcucn, etc. 
Perfect : idj foftrte midj gefreut tyaben, bn foiirbeft bidj, etc 
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Imperative. 

frcucn totr un$ 
frcuc (bu) btc^ frcut (u)r) cud) 

cr freuc fid) frcucu jic ftd) 

IliFLNlTlVE. 

W (W) !»*«* tfd) gefrcut (gu) fjobcu 

Participle. 
fid) freucub (fid)) gefrcut 

1. In giving the principal parts of a reflexive verb the 
pronoun should precede the infinitive, but follow the 
preterite. With the participle it is best omitted alto- 
gether, thus: ftd) frcucn, freute ftd), gefrcut 

203. Reflexive Constructions. Reflexive verbs are 
regularly intransitive; that is, take no accusative object 
other than the reflexive pronoun itself; but many of 
them take a secondary or complementary object in the 
genitive ; e. g., er frcut ftdj be3 2e6en3, he enjoys life ; 
erbarmc bid) meincr, have mercy on me. 

1. With other verbs the complementary object is re- 
placed by a prepositional phrase ; e. g., cr fcl)nt ftd) nadj 
SRulje, he longs for rest; cr fiirdjtet fid) toor SScrrat, he is afraid 
of treachery. 

2. Intransitive verbs are often construed with a reflex- 
ive object and a factitive predicate ; e. g., fid) tot tadjeu, to 
laugh one's self dead ; ftd) fatt effen, to eat one's self full. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

204. Characteristics. An impersonal verb is a verb 
used in the third person singular to express the verbal 
idea in a general way without reference to a definite 
subject. If expressed the subject is e3, but e£ is often 
omitted. 

1. The verbs always used impersonally are not very 
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numerous. They denote for the most part either opera- 
tions of nature, as e$ r eg net, it rains, or mental and bodily 
states, as mid) biinft, methinks. Besides these, however, 
there is a large number of verbs not ordinarily imper- 
sonal which admit freely of impersonal use, as in e$ gefyt 
ntd)t, it won't do; e$ giebt geute, there are people. 

2. g$ is apt to be omitted when, under the rules for 
inversion, it would come after its verb ; thus inir f djtoinbelt, 
lam dizzy, takes the place of e$ fdjtoinbett mir ; so also in the 
impersonal passive ; e. g., om »benb ttmrbe getangi, in the even- 
ing there was dancing, instead of eS ttmrbe am SlBenb getanjt. 

a. But the omission does not take place with verbs 
denoting natural phenomena, nor with active verbs not 
usually impersonal; thus one does not say am 3lbenb 
regnete, but regnete e$, nor mir geljt gut, but mir geljt e$ gut. 

3. The inflection of an impersonal verb, as such, pre- 
sents no peculiarities that call for a special paradigm ; 
thus we have from regnen, quite regularly : e$ regnet, e$ 
regnete, e$ Ijat geregnet, e$ toirb regnen, etc. 

205. Impersonal Constructions. Yerbs denoting mental 
and bodily states are often accompanied by a dative of 
the person concerned ; e. g., bent SSater graufet, the father 
shudders. 

1. Others of these verbs take an accusative object 
which looks like the subject ; as mid) fcr)l&fert f / am drowsy; 
mid) bunlt, methinks. 

2. Some transitive verbs are used impersonally with a 
direct object, giving rise to idioms that cannot be ren- 
dered literally ; e. g., e$ fyat ®efal)r, there is danger ; e$ giebt 
geute, there are people; e$ gilt ba$ Seben, it is a matter of 
life and death. 

3. Intransitive verbs are often used impersonally with 
a reflexive object, giving rise to idiomatic expressions ; as 
e$ fragt fid), the question arises ; e$ toljnt fid) ber (gen.) 2Riifje, 
it is worth the trouble ; e$ fjanbett fid) um$ Seben, it is a ques- 
tion of life. 
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a. Such an intransitive reflexive associated with laffen 
expresses the idea of possibility ; e. g., ljier Iftftt fidj ruljig 
ptaubent, here ice can chat quietly ; e$ lajjt ftd) Ijoffen, it may 
be hoped. 

EXERCISE XL. 

Colloquy: Reflexive and Impersonal Verbs. 

I. 

9?nn, tone Ijafi bu bid) amiifiert ? g$ tojar augerfi warm im 
Sweater, nid)t toaljr ? 

©djtedlid). 3d) fonnte an nidjtS benfen, — nur mid) nad) 
frifdjer Suft feljnen. 

2Rir ging e$ eben fo ; unb bod) fd)ienen bie tneiften ber 3 Us 
fd)anet fid) an bem ©tucf ju ergflfcen. 1 g$ tounbert midj, toie c« 
Ujnen nut moglid) toax. 

3Rid) and}. £>aft bu bemerft, tote bie gente fid) iiber ben 3toet? 
fautyf tm britten Slfte freuten*? 

3a, aber id) fyabe bie @efd)id)te itberfjaityt 3 nidjt fcerfleljcn 
fonnen. SBorum 4 fyat e$ fid) in bem ©treite eigenttid) geljanbett? 

2)a$ fragt fid) 6 eben. ©o t»tet id) feljen tonnte, ftrgerte ftd) bet 
£eib iiber gar nid)t$. 

Unb ber anbere $er( aud) iiber ntd)t$. 3d) glaube, feiner Don 
beiben muj$te, toarum fie fid) fdjhtgen.' 

2)u Ijaft moljt red)t. — Slber bemerfft bu, toie fait e$ getoorben 
ift ? 3d) glaube, e$ nrirb regnen. 

6$ Ware bod) fdjabe, toenn toir un$ toegen eineS fo(d)en 
©titcfeS erfftlten fottten. 

SBir finb gteid) 7 bei meiner SBoljnung. SBarte einen 3lugen« 
btid ; id) merbe bir einen 9fagenfd)irm Ijoten. 

•Kein, ba$ loljnt fidj nidjt ber 9Ru^e. 3d) Ijabe nidjt toeit $u 
geljen unb tann mid) beeilen. 

Sltfo, auf SBieberfeljen ! 2Bir Ijaben jebenfaU* ba$ ©turf ge* 
feljen, tootoon fo t)iet gerebet mirb. 

II. 

How good 8 the fresh air feels, doesn't it ? 

Yes, indeed. Wasn't* it warm in there, though ? 
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I was really ashamed of myself. I could hardly keep 19 
awake. 

Nor I either, 11 though the others seemed to be enjoying 
themselves very welL 

Oh, to be sure ; there are " such salamanders, who do 
not care 1S anything about bad air. 

So that is 14 the play that there is so much talk about. 
Well, I am glad that we have seen it. 

I cannot say thai I believe it is going to rain, and I 
should not like to take cold for such a play. 

That would be a pity, to be sure. 15 But the piece is the 
fashion just now; and when it's a question 1 * of fashion, 
one must put up with things. 17 

Of course, — let one's self be bored M in order w to be in 
the fashion. Man M is a strange animal 

Vocabulary. 



3lft, m. 8. 2, act. 

amtifteren (ftd)), v. w., enjoy 
(amuse) one's self. 

argent (fid)), v. w., be vexed. 

bemerfen, v.w., notice, re-mark. 

brumen, adv., in there, inside. 

ergflfeen (ftd)), v., delight. 

erffilten (ftdj), v. w., take cold. 

gcfattcn, v. 8. (geftet, gefatten, 
dot.), please. 

Ijanbetn, v. w.; e$ ljanbett ftd), 
um, it is a question of. 

$elb, m. w., hero. 

(oljnett (ftdj), v. w., to be worth 
while. 

quttten (ftd)), v. w., be tor- 
mented, be bored. 



SRegenfdjtrm, m. 8. 2, umbrella. 

regnen, v. w., rain. 

©atcuna'nber, m. 8. 1, sala- 
mander. 

feljnett (ftd)), v. w., long. 

fdjrecftidj, adj., terrible. 

©treit, m. 8. 2, strife, conflict 

©tllrf, n. 8. 2, piece, play, 
[stick]. 

Iter, n. 8. 2, animal, [deer] . 

toad), adj., a-wake. 

ttrie'berfeljett, v. s., see again ; 
auf SBteberfeljen, good-bye. 

hmnbern, v. w., cause to won- 
der; mid) ttmnbert'$,I wonder. 

,3ufdjauer, m. 8. 1, spectator. 

gnmfampf, m. 8. 2 (pi. H), dueL 



Notbs.—» fifa ergdfeflt Oft (dat.), to take pleasure in.— * fid) freitett 
itbft (aoc), to be delighted over.—* ubttf}aupt, at all, anyway.—* gBontnt 
(at C$ . • . • QeftlllrtteU ; toorum = um toad* The meaning is : What 
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law the question at issue?— 6 stl frtgt M then, that is just the question. 
— * M Wa§f «, to JfyM. — 7 gletd), directly, in a moment The me ming 
is : We arecbseby.— * How .... feels, uric bic frifdjc gufteiuem (§ 14°. 
1) root) I t!mt.— • Wasn't it ... • though, roar e* bod).— 10 keep, Met ben. 
— » Hor I either, id) aud) iiid»t.— ,s there are, es gtebt. - 13 who do 
not care anything about, bie fid) gar nidjt um . ♦ . . tummern. — M So 
that is, bad ift alfo— 15 to be sure, aUcrbingS.— * when it's a question 
off roenn e« fidj um . ♦ . ♦ Ijanbelt.— 17 one must up with things, mug 
man fid) fdjon etroa« gef alien laffeit.— "let one's self be bored, ftd) 
qualen laffeu ; int without gu — ,9 in order to be, um . . . . gu fein.— 
» man, ber 3Jicnfc§. 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

206. Separable and Inseparable Compounds. There are 
two kinds of compound verbs, separable and insepar- 
able. In the latter the particle always precedes the 
verb and forms one word with it, as fcerfteljen, under- 
stand; er Derftcljt, he understands. In the former the 
particle is liable to be separated from the verb, as auf* 
jufteljen, to rise; er ftef)t friil) auf, he rises early. 

1. In English we have only inseparable composition, as 
in beget, forgive, outrun, none of which can be broken up 
without changing the meaning; cf. outrun with run out, etc. 

207. Differences in Conjugation. The conjugation of 
a separable compound differs from that of an insepar- 
able in the following particulars : 

1. In the simple tenses of a separable verb, except in 
the dependent order, the prefix comes at the end of the 
sentence ; e. g., from auffefcen, to put on, er fefct ben $ut auf, 
he puts on his hat. An inseparable compound, as stated 
above, is never broken up. 

2. The gu of the infinitive comes between the parts of a 
separable compound, the three being written as one word, 
as aufgufteljen ; with an inseparable compound gu precedes 
and is written separately, as gu toerfteljen. 

3. The ge of the past participle comes between the pre- 
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fix and the verb in a separable compound, the three 
elements being here also written as one word ; e. g., 
cmfgeftanben, risen. In an inseparable compound ge is 
omitted entirely ; e. g., toerjtanben, understood. 

4. Separable compounds invariably accent the prefix ; 
inseparable compounds the verb ; as toerfte'fjen, toerfta'nb, 
fcerjta'nben ; au'fjteljen, ftanb au'f, au'fgeftanben. 



The Inseparable Prefixes. The prefixes which 
always form inseparable verbs are be, cnt (emp), er, gc r 
toer and jer. These six prefixes are never accented in any 
part of speech, and are not in use as separate words. 

1. Each of these prefixes had originally a definite 
meaning, and this original meaning is sometimes dis- 
tinctly discernible in modern German ; e. g., ei* meant out 
and crbcnfcn is to think out In other cases the force of the 
prefix has blended so closely with that of the verb that it 
can now be discovered only by the help of historical 
study (just as in English we have lost all sense of a 
connection between have and behave). Sometimes a com- 
pound exists with no simple verb corresponding to it; 
e - g> beghuien, to begin. In general the meaning of a 
compound cannot be told from a knowledge of its parts, 
but must be learned from the dictionary. The most 
common and easily discernible meanings of the insepar- 
able prefixes are as follows : 

a. SJc r cognate with be in behave, beget, etc., forms tran- 
sitive verbs from intransitives or from nouns and adjec- 
tives ; e. g., bebenfen, think about, consider, from benfen, 
think ; befreien, set free, liberate, from fret, free ; befihwnern, 
trouble, from Summer, sorrow. 

b. @toi r which sometimes takes the form tmp, implies 
separation, sometimes origin; e. g., entgeljen, escape, get 
away from ; enttaffen, dismiss, let go away; entfteljen, stand 
forth, arise ; entflatmneti, flame out, burst into flames. 

c. @r means forth, out, often forming transitive verbs of 
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completed acticn ; thus erfteljen, stand forth, arise ; erf djeineit, 
shine forth, appear ; erbenfen, think out, excogitate; erfinben, 
find out, invent; eqagen, hunt down, capture by chasing; 
erfragen, find out by asking. 

d. ®c forms numerous compounds in which the mean- 
ing of the prefix is not now obvious, and can only be 
understood by historical study. 

e. SSer, cognate with for in forgive, forget, etc., means 
out, away, to an end; e. g., bergeljen, pass away; toerfinfen, 
sink away ; toerbhtten, bleed to death Sometimes it means 
amiss, as in toerftiljren, lead astray ; berfennen, misjudge. 

f 3er means asunder, in pieces ; e. g., gerf pringen, burst 
asunder ; jerbredjen, break in pieces. 

209. Conjugation of Inseparable Compounds. This 
does not differ in principle from the conjugation of a 
simple verb. The following synopsis of the inflection 
of befommen, to get, conjugated with fyctben, and toerreifen, 
to depart, conjugated with fein, will suffice for illus- 
tration. 

Present. 

Indie.: id) befotnnte, bit befommft, etc.; id) toerreife, bit toer* 

reifeft, etc. 
Subj.: id) befotnnte, bu befommeft, etc.; id) toerreife, bit toer* 
reifeft, etc. 

Preterite. 
Indie. : id) bef am, bu bef amft, etc. ; id) fcerretffc, bu berreiftefi, etc. 
Subj.: id) befftme, bu befftmeft, etc.; id) toerreifte, bu t>er* 
reiftefi, etc. 

Perfect. 

Indie. : id) Ijabe befommen, bu Ijaji befommen, etc.; id) bin ber* 

reift, bu bifl fcerreift, etc. 
Subj.: td) Ijabe befommen, bu fjabeft befommen, etc.; id) fei 

toerreift, hit feieft berreift, etc. 
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Pluperfect. 
Indie.: idj Ijatte befommen, bu Ijatteft befommen, etc.; idj toax 

fcerreift, bu toorfl fcerreift, etc. 
Subj.: idj fyatte befomtnen, bu Ijfitteft befommen, etc.; idj tofire 

Derreift, bu tottreft berreift, etc. 

Future. 
Indie. : idj njcrbc befommen, bu ttnrft befommen, etc ; id) loerbe 

berreifen, bu toirfl berreifen, etc. 
Subj. : idj mcrbc befommen, bu merbeft befommen, etc. ; idj njerbe 

toerreifen, bu toerbefl berreifen, etc. 

Future Perfect. 
Indie. : id) toerbe befommen Ijaben, bu nrirft befommen ljaben, etc. ; 

idj toerbe berreift fein, bu nrirft berreift fein, etc. 
Subj. : idj werbe befommen Ijaben, bn toerbeft befommen (jaben, 

etc.; id) toerbe berreift fein, bu merbeft tjcrrcift fein, etc. 

Conditional 
Pres. : id) toiirbe befommen, id) ttmrbe berreifen, etc. 
Per/.: idj tottrbe befommen ljaben, etc.; idj toiirbe berreift 
fein, etc. 

(And so on. The remaining forms can easily be supplied.) 

1. Observe that the perfect participle of a ge«compound 
may be like that of the simple verb. It can only be 
told from the connection whether suoh a form as geljort 
comes from Ijoren, to hear, or from geljoren, to belong to. 
There are many such cases. 

210. The Separable Prefixes. These are much more 
numerous than the inseparable. The list embraces (1) 
a dozen or more common prepositions, as a\\§, mit f 
liber; (2) a like number of adverbs of position and 
direction, such as ab, of, empor, up, jufammen, together; 
(3). the particles l)cr, toward, and l)in, away from, 
together with their very numerous compounds. 

1. The separable prefixes are simply adverbs which in 
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certain forms are written with the verb they modify as 
one word. The German says come in, f omtnen ©te ljeretn, 
or he went away, cr ging fort, just as English does ; the dif- 
ference is that English recognizes no such verbs as into- 
come, awaytogo, corresponding to tyereut^ufomnten and fort- 
gugeljen. 

2. The particles ljer and t)tn require special attention. 
$er means toward the speaker, or the speaker's point of 
view ; ljut is its opposite. Thus fommen ©tc ljer, come here; 
too geljen ©tc Ijtn? where are you going? fotmnen ©tc Ijerauf, 
come up (the speaker is above); geljen ©tc Ijtnauf, go up 
(the speaker is below); cr fdjmatmn £U tnir tjeruber, he swam 
across to me; cr fdjtoamm ljiniiber, he swam across (to the 
other side). But the speaker may take the actor's point 
of view without reference to his own ; thus cr blttfte Ijtnauf, 
he looked up (from where he stood); cr gog ba$ $utb gu ftdj 
fyerauf, he drew the child up to him. 

211. Conjugation of Separable Compounds : a'nfcmgen, to 
begin; a'breifen, to depart Principal parts: a'nfcmgen, 
fing an, a'ngefangen; a'breifen, reifte ab, a'bgeretft. 

Pbesent. 

Indie.: idj fangc an, bu fangft an, etc.; idj retfe ab, bu reifeft 

ab, etc. 
Subj. : id) fangc an, bu fangeft an, etc.; id) rcifc ab, bu retfejl 

ab, etc. 

Preterite. 

Indie. : id) fing an, bu ftngft an, etc. ; id) reifte ab, bu reiffrjt 

ub, etc 
Suly\: id) pngc an, bu fingcfl an, etc.; id) rciftc ab, bu retftefi 

ab, etc. 

Perfect. 

Indie.: idj Ijabe angefangen, bu Ijafl angefangen, etc.; idj bin 

abgeretft, bu bift abgereift, etc. 
Subj.: id) ijabe angefangen, bu Ijabeji angefangen, etc.; id) fci 

abgeretfi, bu fetefl abgereift, etc. 
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Pluperfect. 
Indie. : id) Ijatte angefangen, bu Ijatteft angefangen, etc. ; id) h>ar 

abgereift, bu toarft abgereift, etc 
Subj.: id) ijfttte angefangen, bu ljfftteft angefangen, etc.; id) 

toftre abgereift, bu toareft abgereift, eta 

FUTURE. 

Indie. : id) toerbe anfangen, bu ttrirft anfangen, etc. ; id) toerbe 

abreifen, bu ttrirft abreifen, etc. 
Subj.: idj toerbe anfangen, bu loerbeft anfangen, etc.; id) toerbe 

abreifen, bu toerbeft abreifen, etc. 

Futube Perfect. 
Indie. : idj toerbe angefangen Ijaben, bu luirfl angefaugeu l)aben, 

etc. ; idj tocrbc abgereift fein, bu toirft abgereift fein, etc. 
Sulj. : id) toerbe angefangen Ijaben, bu toerbeft angefangen ljaben, 

etc.; id) toerbe abgereift fein, butoerbeft abgereift fein, etc. 

Conditional. 
Present: id) milrbe anfangen, bu totirbeft anfangen, etc.; id) tottrbe 

abreifen, bu toiirbeft abreifen, etc. 
Perfect: id) toiirbe angefangen ljaben, bu totirbeft angefangen 
ljaben, etc.; idj tottrbc abgereift f ein, bu toiirbeft abgereift 
fein, etc 

Imperative. 
fange (bu) an, etc.; reife (bu) ab, etc 

Infinitive. 
Present: an($u)fangen, ab($u)reifen. 
Perfect: angefangen (ju) ljaben, abgereift ($u) fein. 

Participle. 
Present: anfangenb, abreifenb. 
Perfect : angefangen, abgereift. 

212. Doubtful Prefixes. The four prepositions burdj, 
fiber, um, untcr and the adverb toieber enter into compo- 
sition sometimes as separable, sometimes as insepar- 
able prefixes ; thus we have bu'rdjlefeit (la$ buret), bu'rdj* 
(jelefen), to read through (thoroughly), and burcf)(c'jcit 
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(burdjla'3, burdjle'fen), to peruse; u'berfefcen (fefcte iioev, 
u'berge)efct), to cross, and fiberfe'fceit (uberfe'fetc, u6crfe'fct), to 
translate. 

1. To this list are sometimes added the prepositions 
gutter, behind, and miber, against, but the compounds of 
these are in reality always inseparable. The reason for 
not giving them under § 208 is that they belong to the 
class of prepositions and in noun-compounds can bear the 
accent ; e. g., ^ri'ntcrfjalt, ambuscade ; SBi'berf prudj, contra- 
diction (but fjtnterfya'tten, hold back, and toriberfpre'djen, 
contradict). 

2. The prefixes mt{$, amiss, wrongly, and bofl, fully, are 
regularly inseparable ; e. g., tmjfta'nbeln, to maltreat, vxxfc 
fya'nbette, tnij$a'itbett ; boflfit'ljren, to complete, fcoflfiiVte, 
tooUfu'ljrt. But miJ3 is sometimes treated as separable in 
the infinitive and participle (mi'fc$ul)anbetn, mi'jsgeljanbelt). 
Formations like gemi'fcfjanbelt, as if the verb were not 
compounded at all, also occur. 93 oil is separable only 
when used as an adjective in the literal sense ; e. g., er 
gofc ba$ ®ta3 boll, he poured the glass full. 

213. Composition with Nouns and Adjectives. There 
are not a few cases in which a noun or adjective or 
adverbial phrase, from constant association with a 
verb, has come to form a compound with it; e. g., 
tct'fncfymen, to take part; toa'f)rfageit, to prophesy; au&= 
ema'nberfetjcit, to explain. 

1. Compounds of this kind are treated in one of two 
ways, viz. : either the first element is regarded as a separ- 
able prefix (a noun losing its initial capital), or else it 
forms with the verb a new verb-stem which has regular 
weak inflection. Thus from teilneljmen we have naljut tett, 
jtettgenommen, but from nmljrfagen, toaljrfagte, gemaljrfagt. 

214. Verbs Doubly Compounded. An inseparable com- 
pound may be still further compounded with a separ- 
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able prefix; e. g., 6ci'bcf)altcn (bct)telt bet, bctbcfyaltcn), 
to retain. Such formations omit gc in the participle, 
since two unaccented prefixes are never permitted to 
come together. 

1. The only prefix that ever precedes a verb already 
separably compounded is ttrieber, as in nrieberlje'rfteflen, to 
restore. The preterite is written fteUte ttrieber (}er, the par- 
ticiple nrieberlje'rgejieUk 

EXERCISE XLI 
Reading Lesson: Compound Verbs. 

215. Rule of Order VIII: Separable Compounds. In the 

simple tenses of a separable compound the prefix 
comes last if the order is normal or inverted, but next 
to the last (being then written with the verb as one 
word) if the order is dependent ; e. g., bag Sonjcrt fchtgt 
urn 8 Ufyr cm, the concert begins at 8 o'clock; tocnn bag 
Stonjert urn 8 Ut)r anfattgt, if the concert begins at 8 
o'clock; ba bie ©efeUfdjaft ifjm ntdjt mcljr jufagtc, fcijrte cr 
nadj ber ©tabt juriicf, as the company no longer suited 
him he returned to tlie city. 

gicber #err SKuttcr! 3fjr freunblidjer SSricf t>om 15. biefeS 
9Ronat$ ifl filr^licr) Ijter angefommen, unb id) tyved)e 3ljnen bafttr 
tneinen ^ergttc^ften S)anf au$. 

©ie fragen, too id) mid) in ber nad)jten ^eit 1 aufljatten toerbe, 
unb ob tdj tncinc ©tubien in 2>eutfd)lanb nod) toeiter fortjufefcen 
getenfe. 9?un, bcibe 5* a 9 cn fhtb fdjroer $u beanttoorten, 8 bcnn 
atteS fommt 8 auf bie Sffiifnfdje meiner Sttern an. 3d) tyabe 
ba$ beutfdje Seben ttebgefoonnen unb foitrbe fc^r gem nodj etnige 
SRonate Ijter toertoetfen ; aber mein SSater ift, hue ©ie ftriffen, lein 
reidjer 9Rann, unb e$ foflen 4 jefct fdjtoere ^eiten iiber Slmertfa herein* 
gebrod)en fein. 9Rit jeber ^oft ertoarte id) einen SSricf toon tfjm, 
ttjorin er mtr, nrie id) ^offe, feine Sage genau auSeinanberfefcen 
nrirb, unb id) toerbe mid) bann naturtid) feinen 2Bitnfd)en unter* 
toerfen. 
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5)0 idj toiefleicfyt balb toerbe abrcifcn iniiffen, Ijabe id) tnbcffcn 
bie 9?oIIc bed SReifenbeu urieber aufgenommen. ©crabe jefet Ijalte 
id) midj auf einige &tit in $ofo auf. Da$ 3nteref|antefte, h>a$ 
bicfc 8tabt barbietet, ifl naturlid) ber grogc 2)om, bcffcn Sou 
fd)on im 13. Oafjrijunbert angefangen, bonn toieber meljrmalS 
imterbrod)en unb crft 1880 tooUenbet ttmrbe. 2>er S)om mad)t 
ouf inic^ bci toicbcr^oltcin 33cfu^c 5 cincn ftet$ getoaltigeren gin- 
brucf; abcr idj tocibc mid) ouf fcinc 33efd)reibung bcffclbcn 
eutlajfen, bo id) 3f)nen getoifc nid)t$ 9?eue$ mitteiten fomite. 

EXERCISE XLIa. 

1. The train arrives at 5 o'clock p.m. 2. The perform- 
ance began at 7 o'clock. 3. The performance has already 
begun. 4. The train has not yet arrived. 5. We stayed 
two days in the little village and then continued 6 our 
journey. 6. I explained the situation to him 7 and told 
him 7 the latest 8 news. 7. The conversation was inter- 
rupted, but we resumed it the following day. 8. I sub- 
jected the idea to a thorough test. 7 9. Where do you 
intend to stay during the summer? 10. I have just an- 
swered the letter and expressed my thanks. 11. The 
picture represents a young man who is just departing for 
the Old World. 12. How long shall you stay in the city? 
13. We arrived toward* evening, but our friends had 
already departed. 14. He repeated his thanks. 15. We 
had tarried too long on the way ; the performance had 
already begun and the doors were closed. 

Vocabulary. 

Notus.— Separable composition will be indicated by an accent; insepar- 
able only where it might be doubtful. For principal parts see § 331. 



a'bretfen (fein), v. w., depart, 
a'nfommen (fein), v. s., arrive, 
cw'fljalten (ftdj), v. s., stay, 
au^etna'nberfe^en, v. w., ex- 
plain. 



au'Sty redjen, v. s., express. 
33cu, m. s. 2, building, 
beanttoorten, v. w., answer. 
93efud), m. s. 2, visit. 
2)anf, m. s. (no pl) 9 thanks. 
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ba'rbieten, v. s., offer. 

£)om, m. 8. 2, cathedral, dame. 

Sinbrucf, m. s. 2 (pi. u), im- 
pression. 

ei'ntaffen, v. s., with fidj, enter 
upon, go into. 

fo'vtfefeen, v. w., continue. 

gebenfen, v. w., intend. 

getoatttg, adj., powerful. 

Ijerei'nbredjen, v. s., set in. 

tnbe'ffen, adv., meanwhile. 



Saljrlju'nbert, n. 8. 2, century, 
lie'bgetotnnen, v. 8., grow, 

fond of. 
nti'ttetfen, v. w. t impart, tell. 
$oft,/. w., mail, post. 
unterbre'd)eit, v. «., interrupt 
mttertoe'rfen, v. «., subject, 
bertoetlen, v. w., tarry, 
toieberau'fnefymen, v.s., resume, 
nrieberfyo'ten, u w\, repeat 
SBunfd), ™- «• 2 (pl- *), wish. 



N0TBS.-.1 in htX Itidlffeit grit, ™ ttenear/u<ur«.— * teaiitoorteit ; the 
construction requires a transitive verb, whence anttoorteit, which is not 
transitive, conld not be used.— 3 fommt . ... Ottf .... iti; onfomntfii 
onf (with ace.) = to depend upon.- * e* foflfti, are said, it is said that 
(191, 5).-' let totefcerftottem 8f fttdjr, wift {each) repeated visit.— ■• and 
then continued, unb fe^teti bann, not bonn fefeten.— 7 Use the dat.— 
8 the latest, bie ueuefien,— • toward, gegen. 
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216. The Adverb. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives 
and other adverbs. As in English, an adverb may also 
be connected directly with a noun, or may stand alone 
in the predicate ; e. g., ber 2Rann bort, the man yonder; 
bie 3<nt ift um, the time is up. 

1. Some adverbs, e. g., tt>olj(, bcttb, are primitive words 
used only as adverbs ; others, e. g., auf, um, are primitive 
words used also as prepositions ; still others are formed 
by means of a suffix ; e. g., fretltd), to be sure, from frei ; 
bttnbtiitgS, blindly, from blinb. Others, again, are case- 



* Only a brief and general account of the uninflected parts of speech Is 
given here, all details being reserved for Part II. Since particles of every 
kind have been freely introduced in the preceding reading lessons and col- 
loquies, it is to be presumed that the essential facts relating to them are 
already pretty well understood. 
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forms of nouns, with or without a modifier ; e. g., teilS, 
partly, from £eil; yrofeeuteite, in great part; i e., grofteu 
Icite. 

a. But the great mass of adverbs are simply adjectives 
used in the stem-form ; e. g., gut, well; fret, freely. There 
is thus no need of a suffix, like ly in English, having the 
special function of forming adverbs from adjectives. 

2. An adjective used as an adverb is usually capable of 
comparison, the comparative ending in er, the superlative 
being the phrase with am or with auf$ (§ 112); thus the 
adverb gut compares gut, beffer, am beften. 

a. Adverbs which are not used as adjectives are, in 
general, not subject to comparison ; but there are a few 
exceptions. 

217. The Preposition. Prepositions govern cases, 
thus forming phrases that have adverbial or adjec- 
tival force. There are eight prepositions that always 
govern the accusative, sixteen that always govern the 
dative, and nine that govern the accusative or dative 
with difference of meaning. There are then some 
thirty or more that regularly govern the genitive, 
though some of them may take the dative without 
difference of meaning. For lists see § 376-7. 

1. The prepositions that govern the dative and accusa- 
tive take the latter case when motion is implied and the 
phrase answers the question ' whither ' ? If no motion is 
implied, and the phrase answers the question 'where'? 
they take the dative ; e. g., er ge^t anS ^eufter, he goes 
to the window; but er fte^t am ftenfter, he stands by the 
window. 

a. There are, however, some cases not provided for by 
this rule ; e. g., uber in the sense of concerning (neither 
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rest nor motion being implied) always takes the accusa- 
tive. For fuller information consult the list in Part IL 

2. A preposition, as its name implies, regularly comes 
before the noun it governs, but there are a few that may 
come after ; e. g., one may say tneiner 2lnfid)t nadj, or naif 
tneincr 3lnfid)t, in my opinion. 

3. The three prepositions urn, in the sense of in order 
(to denote purpose), oljne, without, and ftatt (or anfiatt), 
instead, may govern the infinitive. 

218. The Conjunction. Conjunctions connect sen- 
tences. They are divided into three classes, as follows, 
the classification being of great importance on account 
of its bearing upon the subject of word-order : 

1. The general connectives, which do not subordinate 
the sentence nor modify adverbially the following verb. 
They are mtb, and; abcr (also aHetit and fonbern, all meaning 
but); bemt, for, and ober, or. These words do not affect 
the order. 

2. The adverbial conjunctions, which, coming first in a 
clause, combine the functions of a connective (conjunc- 
tion) and adverbial modifier. They are very numerous. 
Examples are alfo, so, accordingly; nun, now; bodj, but, 
still ; barauf, thereupon. These words cause inversion ; 
e. g., er ijl reid), bod) Ijat er toenig Serjianb, he is rich, but he 
has little sense. 

a. The words of this class are strictly adverbs and not 
conjunctions at all, but they partake of the nature of con- 
junctions in that they show the logical connection of 
sentences. They do not always come first in the clause, 
and when they do not they cause no inversion. 

3. The subordinating conjunctions, which subordinate 
the sentence they introduce and require the dependent 
order. These are also quite numerous, examples being 
baj$, that; ob, whether; ba, since; toenn, if; obgtetd), 
although. For a list see § 381. 
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219. The Interjection. Interjections do not enter into 
the syntactical structure of the sentence, but are 
independent expressions of feeling. They are usually 
classified according to the emotions they express, as 
joy, pain, surprise or the like. 

1. But certain interjections are sometimes accompanied 
by a case-form of a noun ; e. g., o be£ SlenbS ! oh, the 
misery/ 



EXERCISE XLIL 
Reading Lesson : An Anecdote. 

S$ trug fid) etmnal gu, bag bie grau eine$ amen ©d)ufter$ 
gefftljritdj erfranfte. 3)er 2Wann Ijatte mdn% tooutit er einen SCr^t 
bqafjlen tonnte, unb befanb fidf) baljer in grower Sttot. Sr tannte 
gnwr eincn gefdjttften Strgt, bcr in cinem fd)onen $aufe tljnt gegen* 
fiber 1 tooljnte, aber er ttmfcte, bag biefer ein grofceS £onorar 
toerlangen toiirbe. Sang unb traurig itberlegte er bie ©adje bet 
ftdj unb fant enblidj auf folgenben ©ebanten. 

@r gtng namttdj gu bent 2lrgte fjtniiber, fefcte iljm ben ftatt au$* 
einanber unb bat tljn, feine grau gu befudjen. w ^aben ©ie benn 
etroaS, urn midj gu be$af)len?" fragte ber 2lrgt. „2eiber nidjt Diet/ 
anttoortete ber ©djufter ; „idj Ijabe nur gmangtg Skater, 2 bie idj 
gerabe auf einen foldjen SranfljettSfall tote btefen* aufgefyart 
Jjabe." (2)a$ war nun erlogen, aber, nrie ber arnte SKann badjte, 
gait e$ bag geben fewer ^^u.) „(£« ifl atteS, toa$ idj in ber 
2Be(t befifce, unb biefe ©umme biete id) Sfyntn an, toenn ©ie 
ntetne ^^u furieren." „Unb toenn idj fte nidjt furiere?" berfefcte 
ber J)oftor. „yiun, tt>enn ©ie ftdj tljrer anneljuten tootten," er* 
totberte ber ©djufter, „fo gebe id) 3ljnen ba$ ®elb, gletdjoiet ob 
©te fte furieren ober untbringen." 

S)er Doftor mar jefct gufrieben unb unternaljm bie 33eljanbtong 
ber Sranfen, bie aber enblidj bent Siobe toerftel. 33alb barauf 
toerlangte er bte gtoangtg Scaler. „§aben ©te nteine ftrau 
furtert?" fragte ber ©cfyufter. „?etber nidjt," anttoortete ber 
2)oftor. „Unb Ijaben ©ie fte benn umgebradjt?" fu^r jener fort. 
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$>er S)oftor nutate natiirttdj beljaityten, bag cr ftc aud) ntdjt 

umgebrad)t Ijabe. 4 „U\\o bin id) 3f)nen bodj toofjl nid)t$ 

fdjulbig," fagte ber ©d)ufter, unb bamit mar ba$ ©efdjftft 
abgefdjloffen. 

VOCABULARY. 



a'bfdjttegen, v. s., close up. 

a'nbieten, v. s., offer. 

a'mteljmen (fid), gen.), v. s.,, 
interest one's self in, take 
charge of. 

au'ffpareu, v. w., save up, 
[spare]. 

Sefyanbtung,/. w., treatment. 

beftfcen, v. s., possess. 

begaljleu, v. w. t pay. 

balje'r, adv., therefore. 

erfranfeu, v. w., sicken, be 
taken sick. 

erfiigen, v. s., invent falsely, 
[-lie]. 

ernribern, v. w., reply. 

fo'rtfatyren, v. s., continue. 

gegenit'ber, prep, (dot.), oppo- 
site. 



getten, v. 8., have at stake, 
involve. 

gefdjttft, adj., skillful 

gleidjtoie't, adv., no matter, 
just the same. 

IjuuVbergeljen, v. 8., go over. 

$onora'r, n. s. 2, fee. 

furtereu, v. w., cure. 

9tot,/. s. 2, need, distress. 

fdjulbig, adj., indebted. 

©djufter, m. 8. 1, cobbler. 

Scaler, m. 8. 1, thaler, dollar. 

traurig, adj., sad, sorrowful. 

itberle'gen, v. w., ponder, con- 
sider. 

u'mbringen, v. w., kill. 

untente'fjmen, v. s., undertake. 

toerfatten, v. s., fall a pray. 

t>erfet$ett, v. w., answer. 

ju'tragen (fid)), v. s., happen, 



Notes.— > iftm gegeniiber; see § 217, 2.— s 2$aler; Eng. doUar is 

not cognate with Ger. XtyaUx, but derived from it. The Scaler has 
had very different values, but may be thought of here as about = $0. 75. 
— 3 toie biffen; m apposition with $ranff)eit$faU. But biefer, i. e., tr»ic 
biefer e8 ifi, would also be correct. — * umgebta^t Ijttbe ; subjunctive of 
indirect discourse. An indirect statement generally keeps in German 
the tense that would be used in the direct form, but employs the sub- 
junctive mode. The doctor would say in the direct form : id) I) a b c fie 
aud) nid)t umgebradjt. The pret. of bring en is bradjte (§ 178). 



PART SECOND. 

PRELIMINARY. 

220. Historical Development of German. Although 
this grammar deals only with modern literary German, 
it will be necessary to refer now and then to older and to 
dialectic usages ; for which reason the following brief 
statements are made at this point : 

1. The earliest stage of the German language, as seen 
in those literary records that antedate the 12th century, is 
known as ' Old ' German (Attdeutsch). The Old German 
of South Germany is further known as ' High ' (AUhoch- 
deutsch), that of North Germany as 'Low' (Altnieder- 
deutsch). 

2. The second stage, as seen in those writings that 
date from the period 1100-1500, is known as * Middle* 
German, the qualifications ' High ' and ' Low ' (MUtetfooch- 
deutsch, Mittdniederdeutsch) having the same meaning as 
before. 

3. 'Modern' German (Neuhochdeutsch) is usually 
dated from the time of Martin Luther (1483-1546). 
Through the momentum of the Reformation and the 
force of Luther's genius the language in which he wrote 
gradually developed into the standard literary language 
of all Germany. In the 18th century this language entered 
upon a new stage through the influence of the great 
classical writers. Their language is that of to-day, ex- 
cept in some minor details, while that of Luther is highly 
archaic. 

185 
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a. This book deals, then, with late modern German — Bay the lan- 
guage of the last one hundred and fifty years. For the earlier periods 
consult Grimm's Deutsche Grammalik, 1822-40, 4 vols. ; of later and 
smaller works, Bratme's AUhochdeuische Grammaiik, Paul's MUtelhoch- 
deutsche Grammaiik, Kluge's Von Luther bis Lessing, Blatz's Nmhoch- 
deuische Grammaiik mit Berucksichtdgung, etc., and Brandt's German 
Grammar. 



The Literary Language and the Dialects. From 
the time of Luther the literary language (Schriftsprache) 
has developed side by side with the dialects, influencing 
them and influenced by them. It is now the language of 
books and journals, of schools and courts, and of social 
intercourse among the educated. But the dialects, often 
referred to, both individually and collectively, as the 
Volkssprache, are still used by a large portion of the 
population. 

1. Owing to the fact that the Schriftsprache was not 
originally and has never since become identical with the 
dialect of any one locality, but has been developed and 
enriched by writers from all parts of Germany, who have 
drawn more or less upon the resources of their provincial 
vernacular, it is not now possible to distinguish sharply 
in all cases between that which is standard German and 
that which is dialect. 

2. The rules of grammar as presented in the follow- 
ing pages must be understood as referring primarily 
to literary prose. Poetry, subject as it is to the con- 
straints of rhythm, presents frequent deviations from 
normal linguistic usage. Again, prose itself may be, like 
poetry, either stately and dignified, or quaint and archaic, 
or it may reflect the free-and-easy language of common 
life. The most of the deviations from normal usage, so 
far as they are not simply improprieties, are either poetic., 
dialectic, archaic or colloquial. 

a. An excellent historical treatise upon the relation of literary Ger- 
man to the dialects is Socin's Schriftsprache und Dialekle. 
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Usage and Correctness. Good German is that 
which is used by good writers and speakers. There is no 
court of appeal higher than firmly established usage. 
The chief function of the grammarian, therefore, is to de- 
scribe and explain the facts as they are. 

1. At the same time every language has its laws, its 
principles, its historical tendencies ; and that which is 
contrary to any of these may properly be put under the 
ban by the grammarian and pronounced 'incorrect' or 
' bad ' — at least until the bad has prevailed and thereby 
become good. Thus grammar may furnish a criterion 
by which to judge conflicting usages or new inventions 
that have not yet been generally adopted. It is well to 
remember, however, that the most of the usages con- 
demned as bad can be found in good literature. The 
classics teem with 'mistakes ' that defy the grammarians. 

a. On the relation between the facts of usage and the dogmas of 
grammar consult Andresen's Sprachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit im 
Deutschen, Keller's Deutscher Antibarbarus, Wustmann's AUerhand 
Sprachdummheiten. 

THE USE OF THE ARTICLE. 

223. The Contractions of ber with a preceding word 
grow out of its lack of stress. The forms that suffer 
apheresis and unite with a preceding preposition are 
(be)m, (bct)3 and (be)r r before which an, in and t)on lose 
their n. 

1. The usual contractions are am, beim, im, bom, gum, 
gur (the only one with ber), an$, aufS, burd)$, fiir$, tn$ and 
um$. Less common are the dissyllabic forms aufterm, 
fyinterm, iiberm, mttetm, gutters, fibers, unterS. All are best 
written without an apostrophe. 

2. In familiar language the contractions are preferred 
to the full forms, except when ber has determinative or 
particularizing force ; e. g., im ©lauben feft, firm in (the) 
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faith ; but fcjl in bent ©foubett, ba{$ bcr 2Wenfd) unficrblid^ fet, 
in the faith that man is immortal ; am Ufer beS SRI)ein$, on the 
banks of the Rhine ; but an bent Ufer, too ber 2Bein tocid)ft, on 
the bank where the wine grows. Even in such cases con- 
traction may occur ; e. g., bom SRedjte, baS tntt un$ geboren 
ifl, of the right thai is born with us (G.). 

3. Contractions with a dissyllabic preposition, also with btn (both 
ace. and dat.) and others not mentioned above, are common in talk ; 
e. g., untcrn Scutmen ; tutbcrS SRedjt ; aufm ©erg ; mitm $ater ; burden 
2Balb ; burd)8 (= burd) bed) geinbeS Eager. 

4. The written forms an, in, sometimes stand for an'n, tn'n, i. e., 
an ben, in ben ; e. g., fefe' bid) in <3cffet, seat yourself in ike settle (G.); 
ifyr n?arf t jte bem fteinb an $opf, at the head of the trooper (G. ). In such 
cases there is no omission of the article, the II being pronounced long. 

5. The shortened article may attach itself to other parts of speech 
than prepositions ; e. g., Ijab' id) tf)m '8 (=ba8) Sab gefegnet, blessed the 
bath for him (S.); id) ttriE gletd)^ (Sffen jured)t ntadjen, I will get break- 
fast at once (G.)/ er fott'n SBater rufen, he is to caU father (Gr.). 

224. Omission of ber. As is noted in § 129, 1, the 
definite article is a weakened demonstrative. Its usual 
function is to mark a noun as definite or known. When 
the noun is not definite, or when its definiteness 
is shown in some other way, e. g., by its meaning (as 
in the case of proper names), or by some modifier, or 
by the general connection, bcr is not ordinarily used, 
the noun having either em or no article at all 

1. To a great extent, therefore, the use and the omis- 
sion of ber coincide closely with the use and omission of 
the in English. Thus ber is regularly omitted with a noun 
limited by a preceding genitive or possessive ; e. g., be$ 
ganbeS 2Bol)t, the land's welfare, but ba$ 2BoI)t be$ SanbeS, fhe 
welfare of the land ; ber ©titer I)8djfte$, the highest of blessings. 

a. In such case the limiting genitive itself must have the article, 
but exceptions occur in poetry ; e. g., urn ©rabeS 9fadjt, about the night 
of the grave (G.); tuanbeft an Ufer« ©rita, on the green of the shore (&). 
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2. Again, both languages often omit the definite article 
in set phrases consisting of two nouns connected by and, 
or where there is an enumeration of objects belonging to 
the same category ; e. g., liber ©tocf unb (Stein, over stock 
and stone; burd) ®ebirg unb SEljat, through mountain and 
dale; toergeljt mtr £8ren, ©eljn unb Denfcn, hearing, seeing and 
thinking forsake me (G.). 

8. In other cases, however, the idiom of the two 
languages does not correspond, ber being omitted where 
English employs the. Thus : 

a. In certain prepositional phrases ; e. g., gen Often, 
toward the east ; nadj ©iiben, toward the south ; nadj alter 
SBetfe, in the old way. For the converse of these cases see 
§229. 

b. Before certain words of formal or technical refer- 
ence ; e. g., fotgenber 33eridjt, the following report ; gebadjter 
Umftanb, the above-mentioned circumstance. So also liber* 
brtnger, the bearer; Snljaber, the holder; Untergeidjnet, the 
undersigned ; erft, the former ; lefct, the latter ; obtg, the 
above ; befagt, txto'tifyxt, obgemelbet, the aforesaid, and others. 

c. In the predicate sometimes before ©adje, affair, 
®runb, ground, ©erantaffung, occasion, and some others ; 
e. g., ©eben tfl ©adje be$ SRetdjen, giving is the affair of the 
rich (G.) / (ber) @runb btefer 35nnal)ine ift fotgenber, the ground 
of this assumption is the following. 

225. $er with Proper Names. The rule is, as in En- 
glish : No article unless the name is preceded by an 
adjective ; e. g., im 3af)re 1770 gtng ©oetfjc nadj ©trafc 
burg, too er Berber femten terote, in the year 1770 Goethe 
went to Stra88burg, where he became acquainted with 
Herder. But one would say ber junge ©oetlje, nad} bem 
bamate. franjfififdjen ©trafcburg, etc. 

a. Stich phrases as little Karl, old Fritz, young Germany \ Brown Bess, 
need the article in German ; thus, ber ffeiue #arl ; ber olte grifc ; ba£ 
junge ©eutfdjtanb ; bie braune Sifel. But juug ©iegfrieb, ftein SRoIanb, 
and the like (with uninflected adjective), occur in songs. 
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1. But a ' familiar ' ber often stands before the names 
of friends, neighbors, acquaintances, etc. ; e. g., ba tfl bcr 
£el(, there is Tell (S.); toer ift ber 2Bet$ttngen? who is Weis- 
lingen (G.) f The usage is common in the classics where 
the speakers belong to the common people. 

a. The use of bf r before Christian names (except where it is needed 
to show case) is South-German ; e. g., ber SBilfyelm (bic SBertlja) ifl ltidjt 
Jit $aufe, WUhelm (Bertha) is not at home. Here the North-German 
prefers to omit the article, though he may use it to show cose, as in id) 
gab e8 bem SBifyetm (ber Sertfya). 

2. So also ber is used before the names of well-known 
historical and fictitious characters, especially with the 
oblique cases of names that are not inflected ; e. g., femtft 
bu ben gauft? knowest thou Faust (G.)' M* ©ebidjte be$ 
$ora$, the poems of Horace ; er fjriett gent ben $arntet, likes to 
play Hamlet ; tcf) gtelje 2Bagner bent Seetljotoen Dor, 2" prefer 
Wagner to Beethoven. 

a. The converse of this process (treating a well-known proper name 
as a common noun) is seen when a common noun, losing its article, 
becomes, as it were, a proper noun ; e. g., $uabe forad) : id) breeze bid) ; 
SRBSfeiu forad) : id) fleece bid) ; boy said: PU pluck thee; little rose said : 
PU prick thee (G.); 2ftorgen(htub l)at (Mb im 9Jftmb, morning hour has 
gold in its mouth. So also in stage directions ; e. g., gtfdjerfnabe fa^rt 
in eiuem $al)U, (the)fisherboy is rowing a boat (S.). 

b. Proper names used appellatively take an article, as in English ; 
e. g., bie 2$emt« toon SftUo, the Venus of Mtto; bte €>l)afe$pear« uub bie 
©oetlje erfd)eiuen nid)t oft, the Shakespeares and the Ooethes do not appear 
often. 

3. Names of countries that are feminine, and a few 
that are not, take the article. Such are : 

bae (or ber) (Slfag, AlsaHa. bie $fal$, the Palatinate. 

bie ftrim, the Crimea. bie ©djroeij, Switzerland. 

bie Stauftfe, Lusatia. bie Xartaret, Tartary. 

bie Setoante, the Levant. bte Xfirfei, Turkey. 

bie 2ftolbau, Moldavia. bie 2Balad)ei, Walachia. 

and others in ei. So also bcr SBreiSgatt, the hreisgau, and others in 
gait; bte 9tcumavf, the Neumark, and others in ntarf ; bie SBetterau, 
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the Wetierau, and others in on ; ba9 Sogttcmb, the VogUand, bie S^icbcr- 
lanbe, the Netherlands, and others in lanb, lanbe. For bad £iro(, {the) 
Tvrol, heard among the people, the simple Xirol is better. 

a. Of names of cities only ber §aag, the Hague, has the article. 
6. Names of mountains take the article, even those that are with- 
out it in English ; e. g., ber <§>hicii, Mt. Sinai; bcr $3efut), ML Vesuvius. 

4. Names of seasons, months, days of the week and 
streets take the article ; e. g., ber ©otmner ift fyttt, summer 
is past (S.) ; in be$ SJtaieS ^olbett Sagen, in the lovely days of 
May (U.); am SKithuod), on Wednesday; in bcr grtebrid)* 
ftrafce, on Friedrich Street. 

a. But the names of the months omit ber in phrases giving the 
time of the month ; e. g., Shifting 2ftarg, at the beginning of March; 
(Sube Sprit, at the end of April; am 6ten 3uni, on the 6th of June. 



The Generic Article. With abstract nouns, 
nouns of material and of class, verbals in en and some 
others, ber is used whenever the word is taken in a 
general and not in any specific or concrete sense ; e. g., 
c3 te6e bie gretf)cit ! e§ lebe ber SBcin ! long live freedaml 
long live wine (G) / bie Sunft tft lang, baS ficben furs, art 
is long, life short (G.) ; bcr SRenfdj ift aufS nadjfte mit 
btn Xieren pertocmbt, man is most closely related to ani- 
mals (G.) ; fyod) fiber bcr &\t unb bem SRaitmc, high above 
time and space (S.); ba$ ©djaubent ift bcr 9ftenfd)f)eit 
beftc3 %cil f feeling the thrill of awe is the best part of 
human nature (G.). 

1. But real and apparent exceptions to this rule are 
common, especially in poetry. When the article is 
omitted it will usually be found that the noun is not used 
in a perfectly general way, but perhaps partitively, to de- 
note some of the quality or substance. Or it may charac- 
terize an individual or a situation, and so lose its generic 
quality. Or the omission may be in the interest of con- 
ciseness ; e. g., ba$ Stier t)at and) SBernunft, the brute has 
reason too (S.) / toa$ Ijitft end) ©d)5nl)eit? of what use to you 
is beauty (G.) t 2)afein ift $flid)t, existence is duty (G.). 
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287. $er for a Possessive. 3)cr may take the place 
of a possessive when the connection shows clearly who 
the possessor is. The usage occurs mostly in referring 
to a part of the body or clothing ; e. g., er fcfct bie 
Sdjate an ben Sftunb, he puts the cup to his mouth (G); 
f)atte SBanbcr ouf bem ffieibc, had ribbons on his coat (G.). 

a. Where the possessor is denoted by a dat of interest (§ 259), the 
dat. together with the article is equivalent to the English possessive ; 
e. g., ber £erl ftrengt mir bit Cljren, is splitting my ears (G.); iuenn fie 
bir in bit ftugen feljn, when (hey look into youreyes(Q.); er jerbridjt fid} ben 
Stopf, he cudgels his bram. 

1. Very often, however, the possessive will be found 
in such cases, just as in English ; e. g., mem armer &opf if! 
mir Derrihft, my poor head is crazed (G.). Sometimes the 
meter will govern the choice ; e. g., in jeben Onarf begrttbt 
er feine SRafe, buries his nose in every pile of filth (G.). 

2. The use of ber before Setter, Gutter, ©djmefler, Setter, etc., is 
South-German, bnt very common in the classics ; e. g., ba8 mug <§>ie 
nidjt ber SRutter fag en, you must not teU your mother that (G.). The 
North-German prefers a possessive, as in English. A possessive should 
always be used when it would not otherwise be clear whose father, 
sister, lover, etc., is meant. 

228. The Distributive ber occurs (chiefly in expressions 
of price) with the sense of a, an, per ; e. g., e$ toftct gtoet 
2Worf ba£ $funb, it costs two marks a pound. So also one 
may say breimal bie 2Bod)e (or in ber SBodje, or tofldjentltd)), 
three times a week. 



Prepositional Phrases — a highly idiomatic ele- 
ment of every language — present numerous peculiarities 
in the use of the article which must be learned by ob- 
servation. The following examples will illustrate : in bie 
$trdje geljen, to go to church ; in bie ©d)ute geljen, to go to 
school; ouf ber (Sdjute, at school; in ber ©djule, in school; 
gum Settyiet, for example ; gum Sett, in part ; etne gur gran 
nelunen, to take one to wife, for a wife ; etnen gum ^rftfibenten 
totyim, to elect one president ; im $immet, in heaven (but in 
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the sky); in ber #5U*e, in heU ; gur #8tte, to hell; fan $ara* 
biefe, in paradise; gur ©efunbljeit ! here's to your health/ gnr 
glucflidjen SReife ! here's to a pleasant journey I 

230. The Use of eitu The indefinite article is the 
numeral ein weakened by loss of stress. It precedes 
all other modifiers of its noun except toetdj, toaS fur and 
f old), and it may precede fold) (§ 135, 1) 

1. In talk the forms of ein often suffer apheresis of ei or even of 
the entire syllable ein ; e. g., Me ftellen Aug 'ne (= eine)JBor^nt au&, put 
out a picket (S.); bu btjt 'u (= ein) broker $tnabe,agood boy ; e$ nwr mat 
(= etnmat) ein tfatfer, there was once an emperor. 

2. The use of ein corresponds in the main very closely 
to that of a, an (but see §§ 228, 229, 231). Thus, just as 
in English, it may go with an abstract noun or a noun of 
material to denote a particular case or a concrete object ; 
e. g., cine ftreube, ajoy; eine ©d)8nljeit, a beauty ; ein ©la$, 
a glass. So, too, it may go with a proper name, having then 
the sense of one such as ; e. g., bctS toftre etnent ©emitter unmflg* 
Udj, that would be impossible for a Schiller. 

a. With verbal nouns ein often serves to emphasize the vehemence, 
the frequent repetition, or the long continuance of an action; e. g., 
ba$ ijl ein ©tfirmen, that is a storming, i e., how toe go storming (G.); 
bad mar ein ©pagieren, that was a walking, i. e., they were always walk- 
ing together (G.); nun foil e« an ein ©djabelf patten, now we'll proceed to a 
cracking of skulls (G.). 

231. The Omission of eitu In the predicate, and also 
after afe, eitt is apt to be omitted before an unmodified 
noun denoting vocation, rank, character, station in life, 
less often before one denoting nationality ; e. g., tneirt 
©ruber tft ©otbat, my brother is a soldier (G) ; er ftarb 
afe (Shrift, he died a Christian (G.). 

1. If the noun is modified by an adjective or a geni- 
tive, ein is generally used unless noun and modifier form a 
set phrase ; e. g., er ijl ein grower £)id)ter, a great poet; but 
er ijl preujHfdjer ©olbat, Wniglidjer 9iat, SKitglieb be$ SReidjS* 
tag$, he is a Prussian soldier, (a) royal councillor, (a) mem' 
ber cf parliament. 
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a. Exceptions to both of the abore rules are numerous ; so much 
so that the Grimm Dictionary merely says the article may drop out in 
such 



832. Bepetition of the Article. If the article is used 
before the first of two or more nouns connected in the 
same construction, it must be repeated with each fol- 
lowing noun if there is change of gender ; e. g., bcr 
fionig nub btc Saifcrtn, the king and the empress; bcr 
Strom, ba§ SWecr, ba£ ©alj gel)6rt bent fionig, the river, 
the sea, the salt belong to the king (S.). 

L If there is no change of gender the repetition may 
be dispensed with, and must be if the two nouns refer to 
the same person or thing ; e. g., ber fiaifcr nnb &ontg, the 
emperor and king (one person), but bcr fiaifcr nnb bcr 
£omg, two persons ; cute grim' unb toeifee gfaljne, a green- 
and-white banner ; but cine grnnc nnb cine toctfce galjnc, a green 
and a white banner. 

2. The rule of repetition applies also to adjectives and 
possessives ; e. g., gutcr SBctn unb gutcS 33ier, good wine and 
(good) beer; bic ^eitfdjrift fiir bcutfd)c$ 3ttterhnn unb beutfdje 
$Httcraturgefd)td)tc, Journal/or German Antiquity and (Ger- 
man) Literary History ; fetn Ijoljer ©ang, fcur* cbtc ©cftalt, his 
lofty stride, his noble form (G.). But an uninflected ad- 
jective need not be repeated ; e. g., Ijat ©ie gut S3icr unb 
SBcin ? have you good beer and wine (U.) t 

a. Exceptions to the rale of repetition are common in poetry and in 
talk ; e. g., mad foil att ber ©djmerj unb Sufi? what means aU the pain 
and pleasure (G.)? 

THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 

233. Gender as Determined by Meaning. The brief 
statement in § 75 may be expanded as follows : 

1. Masculine are names of male animals, points of the 
compass, stones, winds, seasons, months and days of the 
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week; e. g., 9Wamt, man; ©tier, bull; $engft, stallion; 
@ber, boar ; 33Sr, bear ; $aljn, cock ; 9?orb, north or north 
wind; $tefel, flint ; ©rattit, granite; SBinter, winter; Oult, 
July; SOKtttoodj, Wednesday. 

2. Feminine are the names of female animals, most 
trees and flowers (especially those ending in e), most 
German rivers, and nearly all abstract terms ; e. g., $ulj, 
cow ; ©tute, mare ; ©au, sow ; £emte, hen ; 93ud)e, beech ; 
gid)e, oafc; Wtltt, pink ; 2)onau, Danube; £ugenb, virtue; 
Wlafy, power. 

a. Conspicuous exceptions are the neuters SBeib and graueiuimmer, 
woman, SUfabdjett, girl, and graulein, young lady. The female of the 
larger animals usually has, where sex is to be distinguished, a separate 
. name ; see examples above. But many names of small animals are 
fern, without thought of sex; e. g., SJtouS, mouse; ftatte, rat; 
£afee, cat; <&djlauge, snake; Wadjtigall, nightingale. 

o. Notable exceptions to the rule for German rivers are ber 9tyf in, 
bcr 9Jfaiit, bcr Wtdax. Non-German rivers are mostly mas., but many 
are fern. ; e. g., bcr 9W, 3>nbu8, ©aufleS, Drinofo, §ubfon, SKiffiffippi, 
£iber ; but bie Seua, Solga, @eine, ?oire, Sljemfe (Thames). 

3. Neuter are names of animals which designate the 
species or the young without reference to sex ; also names 
of cities and countries (but see § 225, 3), most names of 
materials, letters of the alphabet, and all words not prop- 
erly nouns which are used as nouns ; e. g., $inb, child; 
SRinb, one of the genus bos ; ©djtoein, hog, swine ; gerfel, pig ; 
$ferb, horse; gtttten, coli ; £uljn, fowl ; ba$ fd)8ne $ari$, 
beautiful Paris ; ba$ neuc Statien, new Italy; §ol$, wood; 
£ud), cloth ; ba$ runbc S, the round s ; bag ©pefulieren, specu- 
lation ; xi)x ettrigeS 2Belj unb Sid), their eternal woe and alas ; 
ba$ ©tettbid)ein, the rendezvous. 

234. Gender as Determined by Form. The few sim- 
ple rules given in Part I. (§§ 79, 83, 88, 93) may be recap- 
itulated and amplified as follows : 

1. Masculine are most monosyllabic nouns formed 
without suffix from a verbal root, nouns in e denoting 
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persons or animals, and nouns of agency or station in er, 
ler, net ; also those in el denoting instrument, those in 
en that are not infinitives, and those in id), tg, ling and 
rid) ; e. g., S3unb (binben), league ; ©djug (fdjtefcert), shot 
93ote, messenger ; gotoe, lion ; ©etyer, seer ; Sitrger, citizen 
$ellner, waiter ; §tbtl, lever; SBebet, brush ; ©arten, garden 
$ufen, bosom; gittidj, pinion ; ®'&fa,cage; 2Biiftfing, profli- 
gate; 2Biiterid), tyrant. 

a. Only a few monosyllabic derivatives from verbal roots are fern, 
or neu., and those mostly have a mas. counterpart from the same 
root ; ct, baS @d)fo8, castle, but ber ©djlug, end; ba8 23aub, bond, and 
ber Sfttub, league; bic ^aty, number, and bcr £oU, toU. 

b. Nouns in er that do not denote agency or station are of all gen- 
ders ; e. g., ber $aber, quarrel; bit &ber, vein; bad SRuber, oar. 

2. Feminine are a multitude of nouns in e, many in 
t, and a few in ni$ and fat (see below under 3) ; also all 
in et, erei, Ijeit, lett, in, fdjaft, ung and the foreign suf- 
fixes age, ie, (t)ion, if ; e. g., ©pradje, speech ; .©iite, good- 
ness ; $raft, force; SBUbniS, desert ; 2)rangfat, oppression; 
W)tti, abbey ; SWalerei, painting ; gretyeit, freedom ; ©elig* 
feit, blessedness; 28toin, lioness; gfreunbfd)aft, friendship ; 
SBamung, warning ; ^affage, passage ; ^artte, match ; 9la? 
tion, nation ; SKujtf , music. 

3. Neuter are diminutives in d)en and lent, most 
nouns in fat, fet, ni$ and turn, and most of those with 
prefix ge ; e. g., 2Kabd)en, girl; graulein, young lady; gab* 
fat, refreshment; SRatfel, riddle; 2Bad)3tum, growth; ©e* 
birge, mountain-range ; ©elitbbe, vow ; @ef &)\d,fate. 

a. Of nouns in fat, £)vangfaf, oppression, 9ttiil}fat, trouble, and 
Xriibfaf, affliction, are now usually fern. ; of those in fct, @ top Jet, 
stopper, is mas. ; of those in turn, Srrtum, error, and SReidjtum, riches, 
are mas. On nouns in uid see below, § 237, 2. 

6. "While the bulk of nouns with the prefix ge are neu., especially 
if they have the suffix e, there are some, both with and without the 
suffix, that are mas. or fem. ; e. g., ber ©efang, song; bcr ©eftrtete, 
playmate; bie ©efaljr, danger; bic ©emeinbe, community. 
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235. Gender of Compounds. The most important ex- 
ceptions to the principle that compounds have the gen- 
der of their final element are as follows : 

1. Several words which seem to be compounded with 
2Rut, m., mind, are feminine, owing to the fact that the 
modern tnut represents two words of the older language, 
viz. : mnot, m., and muoti, f. Hence usually in modern Ger- 
man bic Sfomut, agreeableness ; bic 2)emut, humility; bic (but 
also bcr) ©rofcmut, magnanimity; bic ©tmftmut, gentleness; 
bic 2Bel)tnut, sadness ; but ber gbelmut, nobility; ber £etben* 
mut, heroism, and others. 

a. &rnmt, f., poverty, is not a compound of Tint, but an abstract 
from arm, poor (hence 2lrm=ut, not Hr»mut). 

2. £)ie Wxtmoxt, answer, but bad 2Bort, word ; bcr 2lbfd)cu, 
horror, but bie ©d)eu, timidity ; ber SWitttood}, Wednesday, but 
bic 2Bod)e, week. 

3. Compounds of £cit, m. n.„ par£, vary somewhat fix- 
edly in gender. Thus Srbteit, inheritance, ©egenteil, coun- 
terpart, and ^interteil, back part, are generally neuter, while 
3(tttcU, share, Seftaubteil, element, SSorteil, advantage, and most 
others are prevailingly masculine. 

a. Urtetl, n., judgment, is not a compound of %ti\ f but from crtfi- 
leu, adjudge. Cf. ordeal. 

4. Compound names of places are neuter regardless of 
the final element ; thus ber 93erg, mountain, and bic Surg, 
castle, but greiberg and gtciburg (names of cities) are both 
neuter. The statement does not apply to appellative 
nouns like bic SBartburg, the (castle of) Wartburg. 

236. Gender of Borrowed Words. The general rule 
is that words borrowed from other languages retain the 
gender they had at home ; thus bcr ^}riefter, priest, from 
Gk.-Lai presbyter ; ber Sitet, title, from Lat. titulus ; bic 
SRofe, from rosa ; ba$ ^(ojler, convent, from claustrum ; ba$ 
gfejt, festival, fromfestum. 
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1. Very often, however, a foreign word has changed ite gender to 
accord with that of other German words of similar form or meaning ; 
thus bfr Gfftg, vinegar, from Lat. acetum, n., because other words in ig 
are mas. ; bfr Jtorpcr, body, from corpus, n., on account of bcr 2eib ; bie 
2tlte, My, from lUium, n., because it comes from the pin. lilia, and other 
names of flowers are fern.; bie 9htntnter, number, from numerus, m., on 
account of bie 3 a ^ \ °GS tae'l, camel, from ca'melus, m., because 
other specific names of large animals are neu. 

a. In other cases the change of gender is less easy to account for ; 
e. g., bad &reu}, cross, from crux, 1; bie 2Rauer, waU, from murus, m. ; 
bad (Sdjo, ecAo, from ccAo, f. ; bcr $unf t, point, from punctum, n. ; bad 
©enie, genius, from Fr. Ze grlnie. 

b. Words borrowed from the English, which has no grammatical 
gender left, are given a gender from real or fancied analogies ; e. g., bad 
©eeffteaf, following bad SRuibffeifd) ; ber @trife or ©treif, following 
<5treidj ; bie $iU ; bie or bad garm ; ber or bad ©port. 

237. Variable Gender. The cases may be grouped 
under four heads, as follows : 

1. Without variation of meaning or form. The varia- 
tion of gender is mostly dialectic, or due, in the case of 
borrowed words, to the following of uncertain analogies. 
A few examples among scores (the usual gender being 
given first) are : 

9tagel, f. m.,fishrhook. tfatlje'ber, ni. n. 1, rostrum. 

33arome'ter, m. n., barometer. 2Weter, m. n., metre. 

93ereid), m. n., realm. Otter, m. f., otter. 

Sutter, f. m., butter. $ult, m. n., desk. 

(Eoliba't, n. m., celibacy. ©of a, m. n., sofa. 

glofj, n. m., raft. better, m. n ., plate. 

flamin, m. n., chimney. Ungeftum, m. f. n., violence. 

flarneoat, m. n., carnival. SBammd, n. m., jacket 

larger, m. n., prison. 3^ erat / m » f -» ornament. 

a. The South-German puts bett ©utter upon bad Seller, instead of 
bie ©utter upon ben Xetter* Rhenish Prussians say bad Sfregenfdjirm, 
umbrella, and bie ^paftarat, parsonage, instead of the usual ber diegen* 
fdjtrm and bad ^ajtorat ; and so on. Cf. Andresen, p. 37 ff. 

2. With variation of meaning. Here two sub-groups 
are to be distinguished : 
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a. One and the same word has become differentiated 
in meaning and associated different meanings with dif- 
ferent genders. The most important cases are : 

33aub, n., band, bond; m., volume. 
SBucfel, m. t humpback; t, knob, 
33unb, m., league; n., bundle. 



(£f)or, m., chorus; n. m., choir. 
gtur, m., area ; t, field. 
©ift, n. m., poison; f., dowry. 
©efyatt, m., contents; n. m., salary. 
2q\)\\, m., reward; n. m., wages. 
Drt, m., place; m. n., village. 



*Pate, m., godfather; I, godmother. 
@d)Ub, m. n., shield; n. m., *i<7?i. 
@djnmlft, m., bombast; 1, *ioett- 

«na. 
@ee, m., fafcc; f., sea. 
@teuer, f., taw; n., rudder. 
%t\\, m., par*/ n., jfcare. 
Serbiruft, m. f merit; n., pay. 
SBefyr, f., defense; n., toeir. 



(1). Here belong nouns in ni$, which are apt to be neu. if they de- 
note something concrete, bnt fern, if they denote a state or an action. 
Thus a number of them are pretty uniformly fern., as $3eforgni$, 
anxiety; (SrtaubniS, permission ; JBcrbamnift, condemnation. Others are 
both neu. and fern., as bad (Srtenntnit, the thing cognized, bie (5rlennt» 
ni$, the act of cognizing ; ba$ (SrfparnU, that which is saved, bie (Srfyar* 
ui8, the act of saving. So also bad and bie ftrgermS, vexation; SBefug* 
ni8, authority ; SBefummenuS, solicitude ; SBagniS, venture, and others. 

b. Two different words with different meanings and 
different genders have come to have the same form. The 
important cases are : 

Slip, m., nightmare; t, alp. 2ftarfd), m., march; t, marsh. 

SBauer, m., peasant; n. m., bird- Wla$,m.,mast; L, fodder. 



cage. 
(Srbe, m., heir ; n., inheritance. 
#eibe, m., heathen; t, heath. 
$ttt, m., hat; f., guard. 
differ, m.,jaw; f., pine. 
hotter, m., staggers ; n., jacket. 
flttitbe, m., customer ; t, knowledge. 
Setter, m., conductor; t., ladder. 
SWarf, 1, marfc, marcfc ; n., marrow. 



SReffev, m., measurer; n., knife. 
SDRoment, m., moment; n., factor. 
£)l)m, m., imcte; n. m. f., awm. 
$ei$, m., rice; n., twig. 
©djauer, m., shower; m. n., shed. 
@tift, m., p*a; n., foundation 
Xan, m., deu?; n., rope. 
%\\ov, m.,fool; n., gate. 
SBeifye, m. t,hawk; f., co?isecrafion. 



3. With variation of form but not of meaning, save as 
one form may be rare, stately or poetical Here belong 
& number of pairs, such as : 



gtacfen, m., and gtacfe, 1, cheek. 
(£cf, n., and (Sdc, t, corner. 



2eifteu, m., and geifte, f., Visi. 
Vfoflen, m., and $fofie, t 9 post 
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Onaft, m., and Oiiajle, t, tassel, ©djtaf, m., and ©djlafc, t, temple. 

OneU, m., and OneUe, f., spring, ©djurg, m., and ©djurge, 1, apron. 

SRife, m., and 9li^c, f., cracfc. ©paft, m., and (gpatte, f., cleft 

SRotjr, n., and SRoljre , 1, reed. ®paxxtn, m., and ©parre, t, apar. 

©djerben, m., and ©djerbe, t, pot- Xxupp, m., and £ruppe, 1, troop, 

sherd. %t% m., and £tty, t, toe. 
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238. Defective Number. In German, as in English, 
some nouns are used only in the singular, as ©lutf, luck ; 
and others only in the plural, as geute, people. 

1. The nouns that lack a plural are mainly abstracts 
and nouns of material, as ©iite, goodness; 93Iet, lead ; 
©trofj, straw. But many such words form a plural with 
concrete meaning, just as in English ; e. g., ©djflnljetten, 
beauties ; ©l&fer, glasses. 

a. In the older language abstracts formed a pltu mnch more freely 
than now— a state of affairs from -which several stereotyped phrases have 
survived to the present time. These old plurals, being no longer felt 
as regular case-forms, are often written with small initial, but the gov- 
ernment rules are not altogether consistent. Examples are: gn ©unften 
(gintfteu), in favor of ; &ou ©otteS ©nabeu, by OooVs grace; in (Sljvcii 
Ijalten, hold in honor; git (5l)ren, in honor of; gu ©djutben (fd)u(ben) Iom» 
men laffen, incur blame; ton flatten gefjen, go off; gu patten fommen, be 
of use; Don Sftoten (noten), of necessity. So also several titles ; as (Suer 
©naben, Tour Grace; §ocf)ttmuben, Worship; $errfdjaften, master, 
mistress, people of the house (said by servants). 

b. Certain nouns that lack a plu. of regular formation substitute 
therefor a compound ; e. g., Xob, death, pL XobeSffiEe, lit. cases of 
death; £eben, life = biography, pi. ?eben«gcfdjidjteit ; $)anf, thanks, pi. 
SDanffagnngen ; gener, fire, pi. geuerSbvunfle ; fflat, counsel, pi. SRats 
Wage. 

2. The nouns that lack the singular are fewer. 
Further examples are : (gttern, parents ; ©ebriiber, brothers 
(mostly in names of firms) ; ©efdjhrifter, brother(s) and 
sister(s) ; also several names of diseases, as Slattern, small- 
pox ; 9#afew, measles; SRotetn, German measles; and of 
festivals, as geriett, vacation; Often, Easter; ^futgflen, 
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Whitsuntide ; 2Beil)nadjten, Christmas. Some nouns have 
a singular, but are used chiefly in the plural, as 3tnfen, 
interest ; (ginf iinfte, income. 

a. Scute takes the place' of banner in the pin. of several com- 
pounds of 2Jtemt, if sex is not thought of ; e. g., tfaufmauit, merchant, 
.ftaujleute, tradespeople, but #auf manner if men are meant. So (Sbel» 
tente, gentry, but (gbelntamter, noblemen. Others, as @taat3mann, states- 
man, Siebermamt, honest man, admit only the plu. in 3R5 inter. 

b. Several English nouns that are only pin. correspond to German 
nouns that are sing.; e. g., bie ©djeve, the shears; bie SariQt, the 
tongs; bie &fd)e, the ashes; bcr ©runfofjt, the greens; bie ®tlb\i\ti)t, the 
yeUows. 

239. Redundant Plural. Several nouns have two 
forms for the pluraL The cases are of three kinds, viz. : 

1. Alternative forms without difference of gender or meaning ; e. g., 
gaben, thread, pi. ftaben or gaben ; Sett, bed, pi. Sette u or S3ette. See 
§§ 274, 1, and 278, 1, a. 

2. Different forms for different genders. Thus, of words that fall 
under § 237, 1, if the gender varies between mas. and neu., the plu. will 
remain the same, but if it varies between mas. and fern., or between 
neu. and fern., there will be a separate form for the fern.; e. g., bie 
2lng el, fish-hook, has pi. bie Ingetn, but b e r Slngel has bie Sluget. Again, 
from the words under § 237, 3, the pi. of ber OueE is bie Duefle (rare), 
that of bie Duette, bie OneUen ; ber Ouaft, pi. bie Ouafle, but bie Onafte, 
pi. bie Duafteu. 

3. Different forms associated with different meanings ; e. g., from 
ba$ 93anb, ribbon, bond, pi. Stonbe, bonds, but SBanber, ribbons. See 
§276. 

240. The Singular for the Plural. A masculine or 
neuter noun of measure (denoting weight, height, ex- 
tent, amount, etc.,) usually stands in the singular, or 
what appears to be the singular, after a numeral ; e. g., 
jtoet SPfunb %tye, two pounds of tea; fedj§ guft f)od), six 
feet high ; brcimctt, i. e., brct 2)?at, three times ; em §eer 
Don 20,000 9Kamt, an army of 20,000 men. 

a. With the measures of time, Sa\)t t year, 3a^^unbert ; century, 
Wlonat, month, the pi. is more common, but the sing, not rare. So 
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also with @djritt, pace, and pfennig, penny ; thus brci 3al)re, fed)8 
2Woiiate, fjuubert ©djritte, fflnf ^fennige, are better than brci 3aljr, fed)« 
2Houat, etc. 

1. Feminine nouns of this kind stand in the plural ; 
thus brci 2Retten cntfcrnt, three mUes distant ; gmct Stten £udj, 
two yards of cloth. Except, however, SJiarf, mark, and some- 
times £anb, hand. Thus one says e$ lojlet brci 9Rarf ; ba$ 
^JJfcrb if! 16 £anb (or £anbe) Ijodf), the horse is 16 hands high. 

a. Formerly monosyllabic neuters such as *Pfunb, 2Raf, 3>aljr, 58ud), 
$a$, 2fta6, and also the mas. SRanu, formed a pi. just like the sing.; 
so that fiiuf *Pfunb, gcljn 3aljr, Ijunbert 2ftamt, are really pi., though 
not now felt as such. Other masculines haye followed the analogy of 
these ; e. g., gufj, ©djritt, 3°H/ #opf (jtoei $opf $oljt, two headi of 
cabbage), ©djufj, @tocf. 

2. In speaking of the joint activity or concern of 
several subjects German often uses the singular where 
English prefers the plural ; e. g., afle erfjoben bic §anb, aU 
raised their hands ; t>iete bertoren ba$ Seben, many lost their 
lives. 

3. English plurals such as the second and third days, the fourth and 
fifth verses, should be given in German by the singular : ber ftttjette unb 
bcr brittc £ag ; ber Dierte unb ber funfte SBerS. 

SYNTAX OF THE CASES. 
THE NOMINATIVE. 

241. The Nominative as Subject. The grammatical 
subject of a sentence is put in the nominative ; e. g., 
ber Sftctmt t)at redjt, the man is right 

a. For the omission of the subject see § 302 ; for the subject antici- 
pated by eg, § 303, 3 ; for the nom. and other cases in apposition, § 270. 

242. The Predicate Nominative. The nominative is 
used in the predicate after certain intransitive and 
passive verbs ; e. g., ba§ ift ber red)te ffltann, that is the 
right man; e3 toerbe Sicl)t r let there be light; id) Ijetfee 
Qottox, I am called doctor ; ba$ Sltnb ttmrbe S&trtgetauft, 
the child was christened Karl. 
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1. The verbs that take a predicate nominative (without 
at$) are fein, bletben, Jjeiften, tnerben, and passive verbs of 
calling, such as nemtett, vnfen, fdjelten, fdjtmpfen, taufcn. 

a. A few others, as biinfen, gtaiuen, erfdjetnen, (dje inen, sometimes 
take this construction ; e. g., iljr £ut, ber iljm cine Mxom fdjien, her hat 
which seemed to him a crown (Richter) ; ni<f)t ein $iub bin id) erfdjienen, 
not (as) a chUd have I come forth (G.); fltcoue (sc. bie ^poefic) ber fd)5nfte 
©tern, let it shine (as) the fairest star (G.). But in these cases one would 
ordinarily say : nne eine tfvoue, al« $inb, at* fdjonjier ©tern. 

5. After roerben, in the sense of be changed into, one often meets a 
dat. with gu instead of a predicate nom. ; e. g., ba toerben SBciber gu 
§t)(inen, then women become hyenas (S.); ©liitf unb Ungtilcf tt)trb gur 
©ritte, become a whim (G.). 

a For the exceptional predicate nom. after an infinitive depending 
on taffen, as in tag mid) bein greunb fein, let me be thy friend, see § 366, 
l,c. 

2. A much greater number of verbs may be followed by 
a predicate nominative with a\% denoting the character, 
capacity, form, or with nne denoting the manner, in which 
the subject acts, appears, or is acted upon ; e. g., er fiarb 
at$ GEtjrift, he died a Christian (G.) / cr ftarb nne ein Sffrift = 
he died like a Christian. 

a. This construction with at8 or nrie may be classed under the head 
of appositional predicate. See § 271. 

243. The Nominative in Address and Exclamations. 
The nominative is the case of direct address, and 
usually of exclamations ; e. g., tfjr fdjtoebt, tt)r ©eifter, 
nebett tntr, ye are hovering near me, ye spirits (G.) ; toetd) 
©djemftriet ! aber ad) ! ein ©djaufpiet ttur ! what a spec- 
tacle I but, alas ! only a spectacle (G.) / 

244. The Nominative Absolute, so common in English, 
is in German a rare construction, occurring only with 
one or two participles ; e. g., ttrir otte freuen un$, auSgenom* 
men bu, we are all glad, you, excepted (Gr.) ; e$ jtnb nnfer fiinf, 
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nnberedjnet bcr Sorftfeenbe, there are five of us, the chairman 
not counted. 

1. The usual case absolute is the ace. (§ 267). Thus, in the last two 
examples the more idiomatic construction is : mir atte freuf it un$, bid) 
autgenommen ; e* ftnb unfer funf, b«i 35orfifeenbeu miberedjnek 

THE GENITIVE. 

245. The genitive limits or complements the meaning 
of, and so is said to depend upon, nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, verbs and prepositions. It is also used with an 
interjection in exclamations. 

246. The Adnominal Genitive, translatable usually 
by the possessive or the objective with of, denotes a 
great variety of relations, of which the more important 
are indicated below. We have : 

1. The partitive genitive, denoting a whole of which 
the noun limited forms a part ; e. g., cm Xtii be8 (£l)or$, a 
part of the chorus (G.) / meinc £filfte beineS ©ram8, my half 
of thy sorrow (S.) / £onnen ©olbeS, tons of gold (S.) ; bieS 
©taS be$ edjten SBeineS, this glass of the genuine wine (G.). 

a. But after nouns of number, weight, measure, kind, 
the older partitive genitive has for the most part given 
way to simple apposition ; thus one no longer says brci 
^Pfunb ©otbeg, three pounds of gold, but bret $funb @ot£ ; not 
cin @(a3 SBeineS, for a glass of wine, but cin @ta$ SBeirt ; not, 
with Lessing, einc neuc 9lrt iJanfS, a new ^ n ^ °f Quarrel, but 
etne neuc Slrt < 3 an ^* -^ the wor< l limited has an inflected 
modifier, either the genitive or the appositions! construc- 
tion is proper ; e. g., cine SKenge frofjlidjer (or froI)fid)e) $tn* 
bet, a crowd of happy children ; ein ©tag fatten SBafferS, or 
fatteS SBaffer, a glass of cold water. 

b. For the partitive gen. with adjectives and pronouns see § 253 ; 
with verbs, § 250. 

2. The objective genitive, with verbal nouns, denoting 
the object of the action ; e. g., bie £eUung ber (Srbe, the 
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partition of the earth ; bie Srljebung bed SKcnf djengef djted)td, 
the elevation of the human race. 

a. A genitive limiting a verbal noun and denoting the subject of the 
action is called, by way of contrast, 'subjective ' ; e. g., ba8 2BeI)eu beS 
SBiiibeS, the blowing of (he wind ; bic (Svljcbuug (SnropaS gegctt ftapofrou, 
the rise of Europe against Xapoleon. Both a subjective and an objective 
gen. may depend on the same noun ; e. g. f SMSmartfS Sofung be$ 
^Problems, Bismarck's solution of the problem. 

b. As in English, the objective gen. follows its noun ; thus (Sotted 
2tebe can only mean God's love, while bie i'iebe ©ottc© may mean either 
(man's) love of God or God's love (of man). For the objective gen. one 
can often substitute a preposition with its case ; e. g., bie 5?itrd)t 
Dor bent Xobe, the fear of death; bie tfiebe 311 ©ott. This substitution 
should always be made when necessary to avoid ambiguity. 

3. The genitive of characteristic ; e. g., ber Singling 
cblen ©efttljled, the youth of noble feeling (Gk)/ Med #aud bed 
©tanged, this house of splendor. 

a. In the predicate this gen. often stands alone, the noun upon 
which it would depend being omitted; e. g., er ijt niebiiger &bfunft, 
he is of low origin; id) bin guter Qiuge, lam in good spirits; bad SSort 
ifl Jadjlidjett ©efd)(ed)t«, the word is of the neuter gender. 

4 The genitive of specification, telling wherein the 
noun consists, or limiting its generality by means of a 
more definite term ; e. g., bad 9£ed)t ber freien gorfdfjung, the 
right of free investigation ; ber @d)ttee be$ Sllterd, the snows of 
old age ; bed $aflt$ $raft, bie SDiadjt ber SHebe, the force of hate, 
the power of love (G. ). So also with substantive adjectives : 
ber Sememe bed ©rogen, the sobriquet (of) the great ; bad 
^rftbifat bed ©djfltten, the predicate (of) the beautiful 

a. This genitive is also called ' appositionaU Proper 
names do not take this construction, but stand in appo- 
sition ; e. g., bie ©tabt $arid, the city of Paris ; bad $5mg* 
reid) ©adjfen, the kingdom of Saxony / ber SKonat SDMrj, the 
month of March. 

5. The possessive genitive, denoting the owner, author, 
proprietor ; e. g., bad £aud metned 93aterd, my father's house; 
©d)itterd Sett, Schiller's Tell; bed ganboogtd better, thegoyy 
ernor's troopers. 
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a. The noon limited is sometimes to be supplied from the context ; 
e. g., bod) beffer i|t'«, ifor fattt in ©otte« §anb o(« in bc« 2ttenfd)en, but it 
is better that you fall into the hand of God than into (that) of man (S.). Or 
it may be represented by a demonstrative; e. g., feiuc 3bealc fcub 
immcr nod) bie unfereS Sotted, his ideals are stiU those of our people. 

6. By the. omission of a noon meaning property, or the like, the 
possessive genitive often comes to stand alone in the predicate ; e. g., 
flf bt bent Jhnfer, toa« bed £aifcrg ifl, give to the emperor what is the em- 
peror's; ber 9ube mar be9 $ogt8, the boy teas the governor's (S.) ; bu bifl 
be* Xobe«, you are a dead man; b\ft bu be« XeufelS ? are you crazy t 

e. In familiar language this gen. is often replaced by a possessive in 
agreement with the governing noun ; e. g., in bem SSotf feinem ?eib, 
in the wolfs body {Gr.); auf ber gortuiia (dat.) iljrem ©djtff, on Fortune's 
ship (S.). So also a possessive may stand pleonastically after the gen. ; 
e. g. f nintm meinen 9ftug unb gieb mir bed SKajor* (einen bafftr, take my 
ring and give me the Major's for U (L.). 

d. Note also the colloquial ellipsis in id) toor Ijente bei 3ftiifter6, 1 
was at (the) Mutters' to-day, i. e., at his (their) house. 

6. The genitive of connection — a general term which, 
as here used, is meant to include the ideas of cause, origin, 
relationship, appurtenance, and any others that do not 
fall clearly under one of the preceding heads ; e. g., ba$ 
?idjt ber Sonne, the light of the sun; ber 9tul)m ber 2)eutfdjen, 
the glory of the Germans ; ber ©ipfet be$ 93erge$, the top of 
the mountain ; ber ©oljn bed &dnig$, the son of the king. 

247. The Dative with nott as a Substitute for the Geni- 
tive. For the genitive in most of the uses described in 
the last section it is possible to substitute toon with the 
dative. The construction with toon belongs more to 
familiar language and is gaining upon the more elegant 
genitive. Thus in the following cases, all from good 
writers, the genitive would be better : £>te Urfadjen toon bie* 
fern SKanget, the causes of this lack (Herder) ; £err toon fetnen 
£anblungen, master of his actions (G.); bie 9J?ad)t toon 9iom, 
the power of Borne (Ranke); bie eine ©eite bom $au$, one 
side of the house (Gr.). But in some cases the construc- 
tion with toon is to be preferred, viz. : 

1. In certain expressions of rank and title ; e. g., ber 
ig toon ©adjfen, the King of Saxony ; bie 3ungfr<w toon 
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Orleans, the Maid of Orleans; but S)oftor bcr ^ttofopfjie, 
doctor of philosophy. 

2. When the case, if it were genitive, would not be 
clear; e. g., bic 33eD8(ferung Don ^ctrtS, the population of Paris ; 
bte Sntyrudje Don 9Jienfd)en, bic mdf)t$ bejifcen, the claims of 
people who oum nothing. 

3. To avoid a genitive depending upon a genitive ; 
e. g., bcr grbe Don fetneS 93ater$ mutigctn ©eijle, tfie inheritor 
of his father's courageous spirit (instead of bcr Srbe be$ 
nmtigen ®eifte$ fetneS SJaterS) ; bcr 2oI)n Don cincm Setter be$ 
grojjen 3)td}ter$, fte son o/a cousin of the great poet ; eincr Don 
beS ^ringcn SRftten, owe o/ ^ prince's counsellors (L.). 

4. When the limiting genitive, if it were used, would 
be separated from its noun ; e. g., Don unfrer ^Jortei tear fetn 
ftreunb gegentoftrtig, there was no friend of our party present. 

5. To denote material or characteristic ; e. g., ba$ 2Wfin* 
tetd)en Don ftarrer ©eibe, the cape of stiff silk (Or.) ; em SKann 
Don feflcm Sljarafter, a man of solid character. 

248. The Genitive as Sole Object of Verbs. A number 
of verbs take, or may take, a genitive as sole object ; 
e. g., gebenfe be3 ©abbattctgeS, remember the sabbath day; 
fdjone tneiner, spare me; id) bebarf 3l)re8 83etftanb3, I 
need your assistance. 

1. This construction is on the wane. It is found in 
the classics, and may still occur, in stately writing, after 
a pretty large number of verbs. But the most of them 
admit, or even prefer, besides the genitive, some other 
construction. Such are (the alternative being put in 
brackets) : 

ad)ten, heed [auf, ace.]. entbeljren, lack [ace.], 

bebiirfen, need [ace], entroteu, lack [ace], 

begeljren, desire [ace.]. ermangeln, lack [ace.], 

braudjen, need [ace.]. errocHjnen, mention [ace.], 

baufen, thank [fur, ace.]. froljloifen, exult [iiber, ace], 

beuleit, think [an, ace.]. gebrcmdjeu, use [ace.]. 
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gebenten, think, fpotten, mock [fiber, aoc]. 

geneff ii, give birth to. fierben, die [ait, dat]. 

flfniffefit, enjoy [ace.]. (»fr)feftlen, miss [ace.], 

gemabren, perceive [ace.]. » ergcffflI , /or ^ [aC cj. 
Ijarren, toaii [am, ace.]. " \i - r 1 ^*i 

tfltrn, yuard [ace.]. "rlangen, desire [nad,, dat]. 

fcuQeii, im^ [fiber, •<*.]. ^^^ ^ uard I* 00 -!- 

mangel n, lack [ace. J. loal|nie!jmen, perceiw [ace,], 

pflegen, attend [ace.]. toalfen, rule [fiber, ace,], 

fdpuen, «jMBne [ace.]. Kartell, wait [auf, ace.]. 

a. Sometimes difference of meaning is associated with difference of 
construction. Thus lacfyen and fpotten are apt to take the gen. when 
used figuratively in the sense make light of; e. g. 9 id) tad)te fiber ben 
&pa%, laughed at the joke, bnt tadjte {finer £)ro!mngen, made %W o/ his 
threats. Cf. ( farther, feine* Stmte* marten, attend to one's business, bat 
aufben3u0 toarten, wait for the train; ber SRulje pflegen, take rest, bat 
einen tfranfen pflegcii, nurse a sick person. 

b. The gen. as sole object is for the most part a gen. of cause, de- 
noting that which occasions the activity or state denoted by the verb ; 
hence $iuiger9 fterben, die of hunger, and etne* bofen XobeS fterben, die 
an evil death. Some cases which might seem to come under this head axe 
partitive genitives ; e. g., fid) SRatS ertyolen, get advice (§ 250) / others 
are adverbial ; e. g., bed ©teubenS (eben, live in the faith (§ 251). Diffi- 
cult to classify is $erflecten§ fpieteu, play hide and seek. 

249. The Genitive as Secondary Object occurs with 
numerous verbs in connection with an accusative ; e. g., 
id) freue mid) beincS $etl3 r I rejoice in thy salvation; 
toeld) anbrer ©finbe Ilagt ba$ ^erj bid) cm ? of what other 
sin does thy heart accuse thee ? The verbs are : 

1. Verbs of 'judicial action' and their Kind, the genitive 
denoting that of which some one is accused, convicted, 
admonished, deemed worthy, etc. Such are : 

anffagen, accuse. toSforedjcn, acquit. Derflagen, accuse. 

betebreu, inform. malmen, admonish. (t>er)tolmen, reward. 

befdjeiben, inform. uberfuljren, convict. Derftdjcrn, assure. 

befdmlbigen, accuse. fiberljeben, exempt. Dergewiffern, assure. 

be$id)tigen, accuse. uberroeifen, convict. nmrbigeu, deem worthy. 

freifpredjen, acquit. uberjeugen, convince, geiljen, accuse. 

a. ©elefyren ocenrs in such locutions as man Ijat mid) eine« anbern 

belefyrt, I am otherwise advised. $3efd)eibeu in the same sense is now 
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quaint. Uberjeugen, Derftdjem and verbs of acquitting may take the 
dat. with turn instead of the gen. SBerfidjeru admits also a dat. of the 
person and an ace. of the thing : id) Derfidjve bic tnciue XeUttaljme, 
I assure you of my sympathy, instead of id) Derftdjrc bid) tneiuer XtiU 
naljme. SWafynen usually takes cm with ace. 

2. Several verbs of separation or deprivation, the geni- 
tive denoting that of which some one is deprived. Such 
are : 



entfe(jen, dispossess. 
entU)5l)tteH, vxan. 
Derjctgen, drive out. 
Dcrttjeifen, banish. 



beraubeu, rob. entlaben, relieve. 

entbinben, release. enttaffen, dismiss. 

entbtofjen, deprive. eutlaften, relieve. 

entljeben, relieve. enttebigen, exempt. 
entfleiben, divest. 

a. (Sntbinben, *bl56^n, ^cben, 4affen, may take a dat. with &01:. 
(Sntldfjeu admits three constructions : thus to dismiss one from service 
is einett fcincr $)ieufle, or »om $)ienffr, or au« bem 2)ienjte enttaffen. 
Other compounds of ent take a dat. of the person, and an ace. of the 
thing. See § 258, 2. 



3. A multitude of reflexive 
various to classify. Such are : 



fid) abtlnin, renounce. 
anmafceu, claim. 
amieljmeu, take charge. 
bebienen, make use. 
befle i6(ig)en, attend to. 
begeben, renounce. 
bemadjtigeu, get possession. 
bemeiftern, get control. 
befdjetbett, acquiesce in. 
beftnnen, bethink one's self. 
entailment, renounce. 
euttyatten, refrain from. 
enttebigen, acquit one's self. 
entfdjlagen, get rid. 
entfhmen, recollect. 
erbarmen, pity. 
erbveiflen, dare to do. 



m 



verbs with meanings too 

erfredjen, dare to do. 
(er)freuen, enjoy. 
eriunern, remember. 
ertiitpieu, dare to do. 
ertoeljren, keep from. 
getroften, expect 
rilfymen, boast. 
f djcimen, be ashamed. 
iiber^eben, boast. 
unterfangen, ( 

Dermeff en, dare to do. 
Dermuten, expect. 
fcevfefjeii, expect. 
(ber)trofteu, acquiesce in, 
toertuegen, dare to do. 
ttjeigent, refuse. 



a. Some of these verbs admit other constructions ; e. g., fid) (er)« 
frenen, riUjmcit, fdjciinen, the ace. with iiber ; ftd) anmagen, the dat. of 
the reflexive and the ace. of the thing, (grinuern, with ace, for jtd) 
eruuiern, with gen., is a North-German provincialism. 
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4. Certain impersonal verbs of feeling, the genitive 
giving the cause of the emotion ; e. g., nttdj jammert f cinct 
9?ot, / pity his distress. Such are, letting mid) represent 
the variable personal object : 

e« bauert mid), Ipity. e« get&fiet mid), I desire, 

c« cfctt mid), /aw disgusted. e* jammert mid), JTjnfy. 

c« crbannt mid), Ipity. e« rcut mid), I regret. 

c« Derbriefjt mid), JTam annoyed. 

a. With the most of these verbs the gen. is becoming quaint, and fiber 
with the ace or roegen with the gen. (with getiiflet, nad) and the dat) 
is preferred. Note finally e« (ber)tol)iit jtdj ber WlHty, if w toorfA the 
trouble. 

250. The Partitive Genitive with Verbs. At an earlier 
period several verbs might take a genitive to denote that 
the object was affected only in part ; e. g., be$ 93rote$, or 
33rot$, e ffen, to eat bread, manger du pain, where one would 
now say 93rot or fcom Srotc or etroaS 93vot effen ; cr gtebt fetneS 
33rot$ ben Strmen, he giveth of his bread to the poor (Lu.). 

1. But this construction is now obsolete or quaint, except perhaps 
after geniegen (cf. § 248). Where it occurs in the classics it is usually 
held to be a Grecism or Gallicism ; e. g., bradjtc bic SRutter beS Ijerr* 
lidjen 28eine3, brought (some) of the noble wine (G.); e$ fd)eufte bcr 
935t)me be« perlenben 28eiu«, poured out (some) of the sparkling wine (S.). 

a. But a few isolated phrases survive in common use ; e. g., jtdj 
9tot3 erljolen, get advice. 

251. The Adverbial Genitive. The genitive is used 
with verbs to denote various adverbial relations, viz. : 

1. Place ; e. g., jefet gelje jeber fetneS SBegeS, now let each 
go his way (S.) / bag preifen bic <Sd)iiter atterorten (aHcc £)rten), 
the students praise that everywhere (G .). 

a. The adverbial gen. of place is no longer common, except in the 
phrase atterorten (allerortS). Where it occurs in the classics after geljen, 
tommen, gieljen, and other verbs of motion, present usage prefers the 
ace. (§ 266). Goethe sometimes forces German idiom a little in his 
use of this construction ; e. g., bad ifl be« SaubeS nidjt bcr SBraud), that 
is not the custom in these parts (Faust, \. 2049, bed ScmbeS being =ljier gu 
?anbe); glan$eu brobeu ftarer ( = in fcer flarett) Sflatyt, shine up there in the 
dear night (ibid., h 4647). 
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2. Time ; e. g., btc SRftte fcerfamtneltett ftdj bc« 2Rittafl«, 
the councillors assembled at noon (S.) / £age$ Arbeit, 3(benb6 
©fifte, work by day, guests at night (G.). 

a. This use of the gen. is very common in certain set phrases ; e. g., 
ciuc« £age«, one day; eiue« &benb«, one evening ; DormtttagS, forenoons; 
abenbS, evenings ; nadjtS, at night; tteuerbiugS (i. e., ncucr SDinge, with 
adverbial «), recently ; toon alters Iftv, from of old; oor a(ter«, anciently. 
On the ace. of time, as compared with the gen., see § 266, 2, a. 

3. Manner and degree ; e. g., ttadj Uri faljr' id) jteljeit* 
ben i$u$t$, I will go to Uri without delay (S.) / memeS 2Biffen3 
ifl e$ bag erflc 2Rat, so far as I know, it is the first time. 

a. Here the phrases are still more numerous ; e. g., teineSttegS, by 
no means ; gtucfUtf)ei:n>eife, happily, and others in *roeife ; gemiffer* 
tnageu, in a certain sense, and others in *mafjeu (gen. of SPtag) ; allerr 
bing8, to be sure; un&crridjteter @ad)e, in vain, with errand unac- 
complished; tneinerfeitS, on my part; meineS (SracfytenS, in my opinion; 
bergejlatt, in such way; bed fteitereu, in detail. 



The Complementary Genitive with Adjectives. 
Certain adjectives may take a genitive to complement 
their meaning ; e. g., be3 ©efffl)l3 ntdjt madjttg ftanb id) ba, 1 
stood there not able to control my feeling (S.) ; baft fie bc3 
©ranged muV finb r that they are tired of oppression (S.). 

1. The adjectives that take the genitive express for the 
most part the ideas of power, possession, knowledge, 
capacity, abundance and their opposites. Such are (in- 
cluding their compounds with utt) : 



cmftdjtig, in sight, 
bat, bare. 
bebiirftig, in need. 
bettbttgt, in need. 
benrnfet, conscious. 
Mofj, bare. 
einig, agreed. 
eingebenf, mindful. 
erfaljrett, experienced. 
faljig, capable, 
h'tiffree. 
frof), glad. 
gebent, mindful 



gettafyr, aware. 
gettJdrtig, expectant. 
genrijj, certain. 
getoofyut, used. 
tyabljaf t, in possession. 
tnnc, percipient. 
funbig, acquainted. 
Iebig,/ree. 
leer, empty. 
lo«,/ree. 

tttadjtig, able to control. 
ntiibe, tired. 
qititt, done. 



fatt, sated. 
fd)ulbig, guilty. 
jtdjer, certain. 
teilljaft, partaking. 
iiberbrufftg, weary. 
toerbadjtig, suspicious. 
toerlufttg, lacking. 
toermutenb, expectant. 
Derjxdjert, assured. 
tooK, fuU. 
toert, worth. 
toiirbig, worthy. 
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a. Several of the above adjectives, when used predicatively, may 
take an ace. instead of a gen.; namely, ariftdjtig, geroafyr, gemofytt, 
t)abl)aft f innc, I08, fatt, toermutcub, tocrt ; e. g., a(« mtdj bie ftee anftd&tig * 
ftui'be, when the fairy noticed (became observant of) me (Platen); ben 
935fcn ftubfteloS, they art ridrjff the Evil One (G.) ; ba« War bie 2Ruf)e 
llidjt luert, not worth the flffofe (G.). — This construction originated 
thus : The old gen. cS in ujf Din e8 I08, I am rid of it, and similar locu- 
tions, came to be felt as an ace., and this led to the use of a real ace. 
in place of e$ ; i. e., the misunderstood id) bill eS lo$ drew after it idj 
bin ba$ Ding log. 

6. gret, leer, and lo« may be followed by Don, and fcit)ig by jit. 
SBttrbig and nnumibig occur sometimes with a dat. ; e. g., nid)t8 tjl 
ctnem SWonnc uunmrbiger, more unworthy of a man (L.). 

c. Adverbs that govern the gen. will be treated as prepositions 

(§ 376). 



253. The Partitive Genitive with Adjectives, Pronouns 
and Adverhs. A genitive of the whole may occur after 
numerals, after certain pronouns and pronominal ad- 
jectives, and after adjectives in the comparative and 
superlative ; e. g., fihtf unfrcS Drben3, five of our order; 
aUcr gutcit Singe jtnb brci f of all good things there are 
three; imfcr cincr, one of us; bcr toatfent Scanner tnele, 
many brave men (S.); bcr fctjredEttd^fte bcr ©djrecfen, the 
most terrible of terrors (S.). 

1. After a numeral the partitive genitive is no longer 
common except when the numeral agrees with a noun 
understood. Thus for neun gemjer Stoljre, nine whole years 
(L.), one would now say neun ganje Qatyt. But neun unfrcr 
®efettfd)aft, nine of our company, or gtuan^ig ber beften, twenty 
of the best, is good usage, though the dative with bott or 
unter also occurs. 

2. The pronouns and pronominals which admit a parti- 
tive genitive are toer, toeldj, ftm$, all, ember-, beib-, etn, cinig-, 
ettid)-, etroaS, genug, jeb-, fetn, mandj, meljrer-, nid)t$, Diet and 
toentg. But the most of these admit also toon or unter with 
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the dative, and this is the preferred construction with 
jemcmb and tuetnanb. 

a. The old partitive genitive of an adjective after nidjtS 
(cf. § 320, 2), etroaS, and other indeclinables, ceased long 
ago to be felt as a genitive, and is now treated as an ap- 
positive ; e. g., $\i toa$ Scfferm jtnb hut geboren, we are born 
for something better (S. ). Goethe's git tt>a$ SReuen (for SReuem, 
Faust, L 3254) is for the rhyme's sake. 

b. So also in such expressions as toa$ SGBunberS, what 
(of) wonder, toa$ leufetS, what the deuce, etc., the genitive, 
ceasing to be felt as such, dropped its case-ending and 
became an appositive ; hence toa8 SSunber, tt>a$ Xeufet, toa$ 
Renter, roa$ JRaub (Faust, L 6549). 

c. The form anbevft, else, remains unchanged after fter, jcmanb, itie* 
manb; e. g., tocr auber«, who else; nut niemanb anberS (not anbcrm). 

3. A partitive genitive may occur after certain adverbs 
of place ; e. g., toofjin be$ 2Bege$, whither away ; tooljer be$ 
2anbe$, from what part of the country ; too anberS or anberS* 
too, elsewhere ; nirgenb anberS, nowhere else. 

4. Quite anomalous is Goethe's use of a partitive gen. with fyauftfl 
in Faust, 1. 3098 : 3^r ^abt ber greunbe Ijfiuftg, you have friends in 
abundance. 

254. The Genitive with Prepositions. A large number 
of prepositions and prepositional adverbs govern the 
genitive. For a list, with illustrations, see §§ 376-7. 

255. The Genitive in Exclamations. After an inter- 
jection the genitive is sometimes used to denote the oc- 
casion of the feeling ; e. g., o ber ungtutffetigen ©tunbe ! 
oh, the unhappy hour ! pfut beS 938fetoid)t$ ! out upon the 
villain ! 

1. This construction is distinctly literary, and is becoming rare even 
in poetry. Common language prefers the nom., or else a prepositional 
phrase ; e. g., nut curem ©otbe, out upon your gold (S.)/ pfui fiber bid)! 
fie upon you I 
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SYNTAX OF THE CASES. 



THE DATIVE. 

256. The dative depends npon verbs, adjectives and 
prepositions, rarely npon nouns and interjections. Its 
name, from the Latin casus dativus, implies that it is the 
case of giving, L e., of the indirect object But it has 
other functions also. 



257. The Dative with Verbs : Sole Object. A large 
number of intransitive verbs take a single object, or 
complement of their meaning, in the dative ; e. g., 
idj banfe bir, I thank thee; ben ©ottem gteidj' idj ittd)t, 
I am not like the gods (G.); mir totrb nadjgefefet, / am 
followed (S.). 

1. The verbs that take the dative as sole object express 
such ideas as motion or effort toward and away from ; dis- 
appearance, lack ; appurtenance, fitness, suitability ; 
pleasure and displeasure ; friendly, gracious, or sub- 
missive action, and the reverse ; resemblance and corre- 
spondence. Some have English equivalents that need 
no preposition and may seem to be transitive ; others re- 
quire in English a preposition, usually to. Such are : 



afynetn, resemble. 
antroorten, answer. 
begegnen, meet. 
befyagen, please. 
befomtnen, befit. 
baitfen, thank. 
bienen, serve. 
brofjen, threaten. 
bfinfen, seem. 
erUegen, succumb. 
(er)fd)eincn, appear. 
fef)(en,/atf. 
flitdjen, curse. 



folgen./oflow. 
froinmen, benefit 
gebuf)ren, befit. 
gef alien, please. 
gefjoren, belong. 
geljord)en, obey. 
genugen, suffice. 
gefdjeljcu, happen. 
(ge piemen, become. 
g tan ben, believe. 
gleidjen, resemble. * 
groUen, be angry. 
1)f Ifen, help. 



Ijulbigen, pay homage. 
mangeln, be lacking. 
nafytu, approach. 
iiiifeen, benefit. 
paKtn,fiL 
fdjaben, injure. 
fdjtnei d)cln, flatter. 
trofeen, defy. 
(toer)trauni, trust. 
roeidjen, yield. 
mc^rcit, defend. 
Sfinien, be angry. 



a. Snttoorteii takes a dat. of the person only : what one answers 
stands in the ace, that to which one answers in the ace. with 
auf; e- g-, ontworte mir, answer me; autroorte auf meine grage, 
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answer my question; cr autmortcte mir feme ©tl&e, he answered 
me not a syllable. — 33egegnen occurs in the classics with the ace. — 
Dante n = uerboufen may have an ace. of the thing ; e. g., id) (tier)* 
bcutfe ifmi metii ©(fid, I owe to him my happiness. — ©laubeu takes 
the dat. of the person in the sense of believe, the ace. with ait in that 
of believe in (but in Fhust, 1. 3434, id) gtaube tfm = I believe in him). — 
3)taugeUt now usually has a dat of the person, the thing needed being 
in the nom. or dat. with ait; e. g., mir mangelt ©elb, or e« mangelt 
mir an ©elb, instead of id) mangle be« @elbe« (§ 248, 1). 

2. A still larger number of verbs, with meanings 
similar to those mentioned above, take the dative in virtue 
of their composition with one of the prefixes an, auf, au$, 
bet, cm, ent, entgegen, tntft, nadj, tmter, ber, Dor, fcoran, borauS, 
rotber, gu, gutoor. Examples are: abgetjen, be lacking; ange* 
fjoren, belong; auffatten, 'surprise; au«roetd)en, evade; bet* 
pftxfytn, support ; etnfatten, occur; entgefjen, escape; entgegen* 
etten, hasten toioard; tntfef alien, displease ; nadjfteljen, be in- 
ferior ; unterltegen, succumb; toerfdjnunben, vanish; bor* 
beugen, prevent ; fcoran* and t>orau$gef}en, precede ; miber* 
jteljen, repel; guetlen, hasten to; gutoorfommen, anticipate. 

a. Verbal phrases with similar meanings may also take the dat. ; 
e. g., etuemgu §itfe fommen, come to the aid of one; ciuem gur (Sl)tt ge* 
reicfyen, redound to one's credit. Cf. § 259, 2. 

258. The Dative with Verbs : Secondary Object. Many 
transitive yerbs take a secondary object in the dative, 
the primary object being usually a noun or pronoun in 
the accusative, but often an infinitive or a clause ; e. g., 
gebt mir beit §clm, give me the helmet (S.) ; iclj tocrbe jcgt 
bid) feincm -Kadjbar reidjeit, / shall hand thee now to no 
neighbor (G.) ; gurdjt gebictct il)in ju fcl)tt>cigcn, fear bids 
him be silent; mm fag' mir cms, mau f oU feirt SBunbcr 
glauben, now let some one tell me that we are not to be- 
lieve in miracles (G.). What is here called the secondary 
object may be : 

1. A true indirect object, translatable by the objec- 
tive with to, and occurring chiefly with verbs of giving, 
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communicating, showing, proving, and the like (see 
examples above). 

a. (Jagen, say, is apt to take the dak with gu when followed by a 
literal quotation in the direct form ; e. g., cr fagte ntir, id) fet uerrucft, 
told me I was crazy; but er jagte gu mir: bu bijt toerrutft. — ©d)reibcn, 
write, takes the dat or the ace. with an. — Some verbs of this class, 
e. g., beiueifeu, show, and rauctyiitn, mention, admit the ace. with gegen 
instead of the dat. 

6. Some of the verbs given in § 257, 1, may take a direct object in 
the form of on ace or a clause ; e. g. t id) bante bir, bag — , I thank 
thee that—; aittroorte mir bad, answer me thai; bad gtanbe id) bir nidjt, 
I do -not believe you (when you say) that 

2. A privative object, denoting that from which some- 
thing is separated, and translatable by the objective with 
from ; e. g., bcr SRing, ben cr bent 3 tt,cr 9 9enommen, the ring 
which he had taken from the dwarf (W.) ; btefen Sroji fott mir 
niemanb rauben, no one shall rob me of this comfort. 

a. This dat. occurs after verbs of taking, stealing, withholding, 
alienating, etc. (many being compounds of cnt ortoeg), some of which, 
however, may take t)ou instead. It represents an extinct ablative. 

3. The beneficiary object, denoting that for which 
something is done ; e. g., toa$ fauffl bit betner ftrau gu SBeU)* 
nadjten? what shall you buy your wife for Christmas (Gr.)? 

a. This construction is comparatively rare with transitive verbs, 
the ace. with fiir being preferred. Still it is closely akin to the dat. of 
interest, which is very common. • 

4. An object due to the composition of the verb with 
one of the prefixes mentioned in § 257, 2. It has to be 
translated in various ways ; e. g., id) fcfje bent ®tnge feitt 
gnbe ab, I see no end to (of) the thing ; man fteljt bir*« an ben 
2Utgen an, one can see it by your eyes (G.) / ber 2Binb trieb nn$ 
ben ©taub entgegen, drove the dust in our faces; ettoa$ einem 
S3rtefe beilegen, to enclose something in a letter. 

a. With several of these compounds the dat. object is a reflexive 
pronoun ; e. g., id) mage mir ba«9led)t ait, I claim (arrogate to myself) 
the right; id) bitte mir bag au«, I make that a condition; ftdj ettoa* 
ciubtlbcii, imagine something; ftdj etroaS jutrauen, trust one's self for 
something. 
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259. The Dative of Interest The dative is freely 
used to denote the person (less often the thing) con- 
cerned in a statement 

a. The translation has to vary greatly ; e. g., rote geljt 
e$ Stynen ? how goes it with you f mir tfl e$ einertei, it is 
all the same to me ; bent SSatcr graufet'S, the father shudders 
(G.). In connection with a noun that has the definite 
article it often has the force of a possessive ; e. g., e$ gefjt 
mir an$ £erj, # groes to my heart ; ba$ gereidjt Ujm gur Sljre, 
that redounds to his credit. It occurs : 

1. With transitive verbs as the case of the beneficiary 
object (see above, § 258, 3). Here belong numerous verbal 
phrases containing a transitive verb ; e. g., ba$ tljat er mir 
gutiebe, he did that for my sake ; fd^rcib' e$ bir fjinter* 
£)!jr, make a note of it ; biefen muft id) roa$ gum bejfcn gcbcn, 
I must do something for these fellows (Or.) ; id) madje e$ mir 
gur Sfofgabe, I make it my task. 

a. Where a personal object is accompanied by a phrase specifying 
a part of the object there is sometimes a choice between the dak and 
the ace ; e. g., er trat mir (or mid)) auf ben gujj, he stepped upon my foot. 

2. With intransitive verbs ; e. g., fein §erg fdjtug bcr 
ganjen 2Renfd)l)eit, his heart beat for all mankind (S.) ; rote nur 
htm Sopf nidjt atte $offnnng fdjroinbet, how only for that head 
does all hope not vanish (G.). 

a. Here* belong a multitude of impersonal phrases 
with fetn, roerben, bleiben, gefdjeljen, geljen, and others ; e. g., 
e$ tft mir redjt, it suits me ; mir rotrb f o lid)t, it grows so clear 
to me (G.)/ e$ gefd)ieljt bir red)t, it serves you right; e$ 
fdjmedt mir gut, it tastes good to me; e8 tfjut mir teib, lam 
sorry ; e$ liegt mir fciel bar an, it is of great concern to me. * 

b. Add to these the strictly impersonal verbs : e$ atynt 
mir, Iforbode ; e$ beliebt mir, I choose; e£ cfelt mir, lam dis- 
gusted ; e$ gebridjt mir, / lack ; e$ graut mir, / abhor; e$ 
graufet mir, I shudder; e$ fdjaubert mir, J shudder; e$ 
fdjroinbelt mir, lam giddy; e$ traumt mir, J dream. 

3. With passive verbs (including gefdjefjen), and some- 
times after roerben in the sense of ju tett roerben ; e. g., ba 
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ttnrb bcr ©ctjl ead) tool)! brefftert, there your mind wiU be well 
trained (G.) / ba toarb bcr £apferfett \fyc ?oljn, then bravery 
got Us reward (G.) ; cin Unrest ift mix gefdjefyen, a wrong has 
been done me. 

4. As ' ethical ' dative — a personal pronoun interjected 
loosely in the sentence to indicate indirect interest or 
sympathetic concern on the part of the speaker or listener ; 
e. g., 'tten 2tyfet fdjtefct bcr SSatcr bit fcom 39aum, father can 
shoot an apple from the tree for you (S.)/ cr Ijat eud) fjergttdj bran 
gebadjt, he thought of it earnestly, you'll be glad to hear (G.) / 
geljt mix, mdjtS toeiter babon! go, I say, no more of that (S.) / 

260. The Dative with Adjectives. A large number 
of adjectives govern the dative, the most of them oc- 
curring chiefly in the predicate ; e. g., tdj bin fonft alien 
UKcnfdjcn gut, lam kindly disposed to all other men (G.) ; 
bte £>oftidjfeit ift eudj getaufig, politeness is natural to you 
(G.); er ift bir neibifdj, he is envious of you (S.). 

1. The adjectives that govern the dat. have meanings similar to 
those given for verbs in § 257, 1. The list includes, firsts participial 
adjectives from verbs that govern the dat., as e ntjpredjenb, correspond- 
ing; ^a\\tx(t>, fitting; angemeff en, adapted; secondly, a large number of 
words in bar, (id) and tg. These suffixes either form passive verbals 
(the dat. denoting the object for which the action is feasible), as bents 
bar, thinkable, or else they mean replete with, having the character of, and 
the dat. denotes the object toward which the quality is manifested ; 
e. g., banfbar, grateful; freunbUd), friendly ; giinfHg, favorable. 

2. Of adjectives not included under the foregoing heads the follow- 
ing are the most common : 

abfyolb, unfriendly. fofgfam, obedient. nalje, near. 

aljulid), similar. geljorfam, obedient. neibijd), envious. 

(an)gc^orig, belonging, gelegen, opportune. fd) tt>er, difficult. 

angeneljm, pleasant. g erne in(f ant), common, teuer, dear. 

befannt, known. gleid), like. tren, true. 

benadjbart, neighboring, gut, kindly disposed. nortetlbaft, helpful. 

bequem, comfortable. fyeilfam, wholesome. mcrt, dear. 

eigen(tumUd)), peculiar. Ijotb, gracious. nritttommen, welcome. 

feinb(lid)), hostile. leidjt, easy. nritnfdjenS inert, desira- 

fremb, strange. fteb, dear. bU, 
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a. Add to these negative compounds with un, as unangenclmt, un- 
treu ; also a number of specialized perfect participles, from verbs 
-which may not elsewhere govern the dative ; as angeborcu, innate; 
befd) icb en, destined ; ergebeu, devoted; evnjflnfdjt, wished for; gelegen, 
opportune; genetgt, inclined; gen*ad)fen, equal; gemogeu, voeU disposed; 
iibertegen, superior; mvotxtjoftt, unhoped for; cerbunben, obliged; berljatjt, 
hateful; perrocmbt, akin. Besides abt)olb there are also several other 
compounds of ab, in which the prefix denotes aloofness; e. g., ab« 
bvudjig, abtriinmg, recreant. 

b. A few other adjectives take the dat. when used in the predicate 
or adverbially in impersonal phrases ; e. g., eg ijtmtrangft Iamanxious; 
e8 madjt mir bauge, U makes me anxious; e« ijl mir xta)t, it suits me; 
e« tfptt mir letb, lam sorry. 

c. With many of the above named adjectives a prepositional con- 
struction is admissible ; thus f iir with the ace. after the passive verbals 
(e« ijl fur mid) bentbar, instead of c« ifl mir benfbar), and also after an* 

. gencijm, ijeilfam, gut, paffenb, toovtcit^aft, and others ; gcgen with ace. 
after freunblid), feuiMidj, gefjorfam, treu, and toon with dat. after com- 
pounds of ab and ent. 



261. The Dative with Nouns is rare, but occurs now 
and then in the classics ; e. g., ctn 9Rufter Stirgern unb 
Sauertt, a model for citizens and farmers (GL); ©ettrifjf}eit 
cittern neuett SSunbe, certainty to a new covenant (Or.). 

1. When it seems to occur in expressions of wishing it is really 
dependent on a suppressed verb ; e. g., ©ott fei SDanf, thanks be (given) 
to Ood; §eit bcr 3ungfrau! hail to the Maid(&.)! tt>el) bit*! woe to thee! 

a. Closely akin to this is the dat. with interjections, which is 
common after tt)ol)l ; e. g., tt)oI)l bil* ! well for thee. After other inter- 
jections it is rare ; but Schiller has pfui ben (Sfenben ! out upon the 
wretches! and Goethe, o bcu treffltd)en2ftenfd)eit ! 0, the excellent people! 



The Dative with Prepositions. There are sixteen 
prepositions that now regularly take the dative, nine that 
take the dative or accusative according to the nature of 
the construction, and several more that may take the 
dative instead of some other more usual construction. 
For lists and illustrations see §§ 376-7. 
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THE ACCUSATIVE. 

263. The Accusative as Direct Object. The direct ob- 
ject of a transitive verb is put in the accusative ; e. g., 
id) IW bid), mid) rci^t beine fdjoite ©eftalt, I love thee, thy 
beautiful form charms me (G.). 

a. The object may denote the result of the verbal action and is 
then called a 'factitive* object; e. g., cincn 33rief fdjrciben, to write a 
letter. 

1. Certain verbs vary between the transitive and the 
intransitive construction ; thus : 

a. Shifommen, in the sense of come over, and toerjtdjerti, assure, 
which usually take the ace, occur also with the dat. 

6. A few others which usually take the dat. occur in the classics 
with the ace. Such are begegucu, meet; Ijelfen, help; fdjmeidjelu, flatter, 
and the impersonals biinfen, seem; cfehi, disgust; grauen and graufen, 
horrify. After foften, cost, the personal object may be either dat. or 
ace; c$ fojiet bir (or bid)) $elju WiaxX, it costs you ten marks. 

c. "With others the case depends upon the meaning, or the nature of 
the construction. Thus bejaf)len, pay, takes a dat. of the person, an 
ace. of the thing (er bejal)lte mir ba8 ©elb) ; but if there is only a personal 
object it may stand in the ace. (er bcjafylte mid)).— 9?adja1jmeu, imitate, 
may also take a dat. of the person, and an ace. of the thing. If there 
is but one object, it may stand in either case, but bent 2ef)m* nod)* 
aljmen means to take the teacher as a model, while ben Seljrer nadjatymett 
means to ape him maliciously. — Sftufen, call, with ace. = summon, with 
dat., call to. Cf. further §§ 249, 3, a, and 257, 1, a. 

2. Observe that many verbs which are intransitive in 
the simple form have transitive compounds of kindred 
meaning ; e. g., bem State fotgen, but bm SRat befolgen, to 
follow the advice ; auf ettte Srage anttoorten, but etne grage be* 
anttoorten, to answer a question ; eiitem fern ®elb raubert, but 
cinen feute$ ®etbe$ berauben, to rob one of one's money. 

3. After certain impersonal verbs the accusative object, 
denoting the person concerned, looks as if it were the sub- 
ject of an intransitive verb ; e. g., tbn fd^Icifert, he is drowsy ; 
mid) biinft, methinks (but also mtr bunft, see above under 1, 
b) ; mid) Ijungert, lam hungry. Here belong, further, e$ 
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biirfiet, efelt, friert, fd)aubert mid), lam thirsty, disgusted, cold, 
horrified. All are really transitive, e$ bttnft mid), meaning 
it causes me to think, ifm fdjtftfert, it makes him drowsy, etc. 

a. A much larger number of transitive verbs, not regularly imper- 
sonal, can be used impersonally with an object which mayor may not 
be literally translatable ; e. g., cS fvrut mid), I am glad; mid) fiber* 
(auft'3, 1 am all of a tremble,- c« fagt mid) fait bcim @d)opfe, it is as if a 
cold hand seized me by the forelock (G.). (5* gicbt, (hereis t there are, 
with ace. object, is equivalent (but see § 340) to a form of feitt, with 
predicate nom. Notice further the use of the ace. in c8 fefct #iebe, they 
are coming to blows, there is a fight on, and in e$ Ijat <&efalji', there is 
danger. On the e$ in these idioms see § 303, 1, a. 

264. The Cognate Accusative. Some intransitive 
verbs may take, in the accusative, an object which 
simply repeats, in the form of a noun, the idea of the 
verb ; e. g., fie fttrbt cinen cblcn %ob f she will die a noble 
death (Q.) ; tdj mdd)te btttte Jfjrfinen toeinen, / could weep 
bitter tears (G.); gar fdjSne ©picte fpiet' idj mit bir r very 
beautiful games I will play with thee (Q.). 

1. In like manner an intransitive verb may take a factitive object; 
e. g., bcr Seng lad)dt feinett ©rug, Spring smiles Us greeting; roaSgrinfefl 
bu mir t)cv ? what art thou grinning at me (G.) ? 

265. The Accusative as Secondary Object. There are 
several verbs which may take two objects in the accusa- 
tive ; e. g., bie SWufe fyitte ben ffcfopuS feine ga6eln fletefjrt, 
the Muse had taught JSsop his fables (L.); bie ^offnuncj 
nenn' id) metne ®otttn nocl), / still call Hope my goddess 
(S.). The construction may be considered under three 
heads, as follows : 

1. The two objects are the person acted upon and the 
thing done. Here belong leljren, teach, and sometimes 
also, but only when the thing-object is a neuter pronoun, 
bitten and fragen, ask, bereben and iiberreben, persuade ; e. g., 
tefjre mid) bie roa^re 2Bei$l)eit, teach me true wisdom ; id) mitt 
bid) etroaS fragen, I want to ask you something ; id) bitte bid) 
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nitt bits, I ask you only this; tfjr toerbet tnidj bad nidjt fiber* 
rebcn, you wiU not persuade me (of) that. See under d be- 
low. 

a. Bat after tetjren one meets also with a dat. of the person. ; e.g., 
mtr bad 2tbtn (eljret jebetn, mad er fei, only life teaches every one what he 
fe(G.). The German of to-day tends to avoid the double ace. with 
tcfyren as pedantic ; instead of er teljrt mid) (bie) SJeufif, he teaches me 
music, say er nnterridjtet mid) i« bcr 3Rujif. After fragen, nad) with 
dat is used ; after bitten, urn with ace.; e. g., id) fragte ilm nad) bem 
SBfge, I asked him the way; id) bat il)it urn §Ufe, I asked him for help. 

b. With ttriffen laffen, teU, fe!)en taffen, show, and the like, when an 
infinitive takes the place of the thing-object, the ace. is the rule, 
bat the dat a not infrequent exception ; e. g., lag mid) beine @d)(ifce 
feljen, let me see your treasures ; bat lag ed mtr burd) (Sintradjt feljen, prove 
it to me by harmony (G.)- So, too, the dat may follow tyeifjen, bid, when 
there is no infinitive ; e. g., n>er ^ieg if)m bad? who bade him that (L.) f 
—instead of mer ^ieg tint bad tlmn? 

c. By a confusion, familiar also in English, ternen, learn, is some- 
times used with the sense and the construction of letjren ; e. g., id) 
(erne fie allerlei lujligc 2ieber, lam 'learning' her all sorts ofjolly songs 
(G.). But this is not good German. 

d. In the phrase ed nimmt mid) SBunber, I wonder at it, ed is really 
an old gen. of cause (wonder seizes me because of it) which came to be 
felt as a nom. So also the pronominal ace. after bitten, fragen, bere* 
ben and iiberreben, seems to have resulted from mistaking the ed or 
eined for an ace. in such phrases as id) bttte btdj'd, id) bitte bid) nur 
eined, and then extending the analogy. In the phrase jemanb Siigen 
jtraf en, accuse one of lying, which looks like an instance of two accusa- 
tives, 2ugen is probably an old gen. of cause (chide one for lying). 

2. The two objects are the person or thing named and 
the name, the verbs those meaning to call (nennen, Ijet^en, 
fdjetten, fd)tmpfen, taitfen) ; e. g., bu nennft bid) einen £eil, you 
call yourself a part (GL) ; idj barf mid) md)t bed ©titcfed 8ieb* 
ling f djelten, I cannot call myself a favorite of Fortune (S.). 

a. After verbs of making, choosing, appointing — madjen, tufifjlett, 
erroaljlen, ernennen — what would be in English the second or factitive 
object is usually put in the dat. with gu ; e. g., bie SSergroeiflung mad)t 
mid) gur gurle, gnm Xier, makes me a fury, a beast (S.); ber 9freid)dtag 
ertoatyte 9^ubotf gum tfaijer, elected Rudolf emperor. 
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3. The second object is an appositive with ate or ttrie. 
The verbs are especially those of regarding, representing, 
knowing, finding, but many others admit the construc- 
tion ; e. g., ifjr Ijabt mid) ftet$ ate cine 8?etnbtn nur betradjtct, 
you have always regarded me only as an enemy (S.)/ ba£ 
Wlttx ftnbct un$ nur nodj ate toaljre flinber, old age finds us stitt 
real children (G-.) ; bu beljanbeljl ntidj nrie j[cnc $afce, you treat 
me Wee the cat in the fable (G.). 

a. $H$ denotes the character or capacity, xo'xt the manner, in which 
the first object is concerned ; e. g., man betradjtete ilm al« @pion unb 
befjaubctte iljn toie eineu $nnb, they regarded him as a spy and treated him 
like a dog* 

b. For the nom. instead of the second object after a reflexive verb 
see § 271, 3. 

c. Certain verbs of regarding and representing, as adjten, batten, 
anSgeben, evflaren, are most often followed by fiir with ace. ; e. g., 
adit 7 c8 nidjt fiir SRaitb, do not esteem it a derogation (G.) ; ffir tt)a$ bfiltjt 
bu bad Xiex ? for what do you take the beast (G.) t 

266. The Adverbial Accusative. The accusative may 
be used to denote various adverbial relations, as 
follows : 

1. The way ; e. g., toanbte beine fiird)terKdje ©trafce, go 
thy fearful way (S.) ; bod) jie^en fte Ujrett 2Beg baljin, er gefjt 
ben fetnen, but they go on their way, he goes his (GK). 

a. As nsed with intransitive verbs the ace. of the way might be re- 
garded as a cognate ace, only we cannot separate er giug bm furgeften 
2Beg from er fanbte mid) ben fiir^eflen 2Beg, both of which are good 
German. This ace. is often accompanied by an adverb of direction ; 
e. g., er ging bie Xreppe Ijtnauf, he vxntup the steps; ber SanbDogt fuljrt 
ilm ben @ee fyeranf, is bringing him up the lake (S.). 

2. Time ; e. g., roir mtiffen fort nod) btefe 9tad)t, we must 
go this very night ; unb trftte fte ben Stugenbtic! Jjerein, and were 
she to enter this moment (GL) ; er leert' iljn jeben ©d)mau$, he 
drained it at every feast (G.). 

a. As we have seen above, time is also denoted by the gen. In gen- 
eral the gen. is less definite, or is used in phrases implying repetition 
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or custom ; e. g., fine* 2tt>enb«, one evening; einfS fdjdnen XagcS (in- 
definite time) ; be* Sbenb*, nad)t«, toormittagS (custom). In the phrase 
jcbfit $benb, every evening, the idea of repetition is contained in jeben. 
Distinguish the ace. of time in gleid) biefeu ftugrnbluf, this very moment, 
from the ace. of measure, in tuarte eiuen BitgeuMicf, wait a moment 

b. Note the use of Cfribe, end, SMitte, middle, 9Cnf ang, beginning, with- 
out article before the name of a month; e. g., er ?ef)rte @nbe fERdrg 
nad) §au\t f he returned home the last of March. 

3. Measure of time, space, weight and cost ; e. g., er tft 
fdjon etnen SKonat fjter, has been here a month ; hnr gtngen cine 
©trecfe toetter, toe went a piece further ; e$ ttnegt etnen (Centner, 
it weighs a hundred ; e$ foftet fec^d 9Rarf, it costs six marks. 

a. Measure of difference after an adjective was formerly expressed 
by a gen. and traces of the construction are found in the classics ; e.g., 
cine* ^aupteS langer al« bic fitter alle, a head iaUer than aU the knights 
(W.). One would now say langer urn eiu $aupt. 

b. The ace. of measure is very often accompanied by an adjective 
or adverb ; e. g., brci 3aljre alt ; fed)« gujj l)od) ; cine (SUe brcit ; brci 
2Mlen entfentt. 

267. The Accusative Absolute. The accusative is often 
used absolutely, as if dependent upon I)abenb under- 
stood; e. g., baS Sdjtoert im £erjcn bliefft bu Ijinauf, the 
sword in thy heart, thou lookest up (G.); id) ette fort r nor 
mir ben Xag unb fjtnter mir bie 9?arf)t, I hasten on, the day 
before me and the night behind (G.). So also in set 
phrases ; e. g., fie ruljtcn atmenb §lrm in Slrm, they rested, 
panting, arm in arm (G.). 

1. This accusative is often connected with a perfect par- 
ticiple used absolutely ; e. g., toenn id) fo fafc, ben Sttcnbogcn 
aufgejientntt, when I would sit thus, with my elbow propped 
U P (G.) ; fdjon bengals cntMofct, fntef id) auf bent SKantet, my 
neck already bared, I was kneeling on my mantle (L.). 

2. Different is the ace. dependent upon a verb of wishing or offer- 
ing; e. g., Qitteu Sftorgen! good morning I bicfen Jfrig ber gangen SBelt ! 
this kiss to the whole world (S.) / 

3. Note finally, in this connection, the occasional use of the ace. 
with an interjection ; e. g., j>fm bid) I jte upon you! o mid) DergegUdjcu ! 
oh me, forgetful I i. e. f how forgetful I am (L.). 
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268. The Accusative with Prepositions. The accusa- 
tive is always used after eight prepositions and some- 
times after nine others. For lists see §§ 376-7. 

269. The Accusative with Adjectives. A few adjec- 
tives that regularly take the genitive admit the accusative 
instead. See § 252, 1, a. 

APPOSITION. 

270. Immediate Apposition. An appositive agrees 
in case with its antecedent ; e. g., tva§ fonnen toir, em 
3SoIf ber ^nrtcn ? what can we do, a race of shepherds 
(S.) ? ba3 ^auptaugenmcr! mem, bc3 ©eognoften, the chief 
concern of me, the geologist (G.); trin! if)it au3, ben Xvant 
ber Sabe, drink it up, the draught of solace (G.). 

1. A noun in apposition with a sentence is put in the 
nominative ; e. g., ^awenljetm ftarb gteid) am fotgenben Sag, 
ctn unerfefcttdjet SSertujt fur ba$ faiferUd)e §eer, Pappenheim 
died the very next day, an irremediable loss for the imperial 
army (S.). 

2. For titles in apposition with proper names see § 285. 

271. Mediate Apposition. Apposition may be medi- 
ated by afe or ttric (cf. § 242, 2) ; e. g., fomm' idj afe ®aU 
tin ? do I come as wife (G.) ? toie einen Streifet trieb'3 mid) 
urn, like a top it sent me around (S.). 

1. An appositive with at$ may denote cause, real or 
supposed ; e. g., mtt, at$ bem ftttejten, pel e$ gu, it fell to me 
as the oldest ; am 24ftcn atS am £age, too — , on the 2J/th, that 
being the day on which — (G.). Such an appositive may be 
used to explain an adverb ; e. g., bod) morgen, afe am erften 
Dftertage, but to-morrow, that being the first Easter holi- 
day (G.). 
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a. After ate = in the capacity of, an appositive may 
stand in the nominative without regard to the case of its 
antecedent, and may even explain a possessive ; e. g., bic 
anfpriid)e btefeS 2Wenfd)ett ate 2)td)ter, the claims of this man 
as poet; feme (Stettung ate £anpt einer groften 'partet, his posi- 
tion as head of a great party. 

b. The rale of congruence in case holds also after at$ = than ; e. g., 
bad toeijj niemanb a(8 id), no one but me knows that; bad fag' id) feineni 
anbertt al« ifjm, I will tell no one but him (Gr.). 

2. After tote in comparisons the nominative sometimes 
occurs without regard to the preceding case ; e. g., eitietn 
SRcmne toie ©ie !ann e$ ntd)t an ®elbe feljten, money cannot be 
lacking to a man like you (L.). 

3. After a reflexive pronoun one sometimes meets with 
the nominative instead of an appositional object ; e. g., 
er betoaljrte ftd) ate treuer grennb, proved himself a true friend; 
id) unter$etd)ne mid) afe ber 3tyrige, / sign myself 'yours'; 
er fitljtt fid) batb em 9Kann, feels himself a man (Gr.). But 
this construction is hardly to be approved except with 
true reflexives ; for geigt ftd) ate fredjer Siigner, shows him- 
self a bold liar, say rather fredjen Sitgner (Blatz). Still, 
Lessing wrote : ©te fefjen ntidj em 9fanb ber SBetten, you see 
me a prey to the waves. 

272. Spurious Apposition. As we have seen (§ 246, 
1, a, § 253, 2, a), an appositional construction has taken the 
place of an older partitive genitive after indeclinables 
and also after nouns of weight, measure and number ; 
e. g., ettuaS ©ute$ ; nut ettoaS ©utetn ; em ©ta$ SBein ; eine 
2Kenge $mber. 

1. After nouns of weight and measure the appositive generally de- 
notes material and is uninflected ; e. g., mit einem ©lad SKteiu, with a 
glass of wine; gegen brei ^Pfunb @itber, about three pounds of silver. 
After a noun of number the rule of apposition holds when the dat. plu. 
is concerned ; e. g., mit brei Qufeenb (Siern, with three dozen eggs; attS 
eiuer 9ftenge Seifpieten, from a multitude of examples. 
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273. Strong and Weak Declension. 

The terms 'strong' and * weak,' as applied to the declension of 
nouns, were introduced by Grimm (Deutsche Orammatik II, 597, Qe- 
schichte der deutschen Sprache, p. 652). Nouns with stem ending in a 
vowel he called 'strong* because they apply the case-ending directly, 
thus seeming to rely upon their own resources ; whereas the ' weak ' 
nouns need the support of an n-suffix. The names are fanciful, but 
convenient and in universal use. It is therefore best to keep them, 
though they have little force as applied to modern German, in which 
the old vowel-stems no longer appear as such and the original con- 
ditions are in other respects very much obscured. 

THE STRONG DECLENSION. 

274. The First Class. Besides the nouns specified in 
§ 79, the First Class contains one masculine in e, viz., $afe, 
cheese. Here belong also verbal nouns (infinitives) in 
(e)n, including ©ein and £ljmt, which are the only mono- 
syllables. But infinitives form no plural. 

1. The nouns of Class 1 which have umlaut as plural-sign are as 
follows, the * marking those in which it is optional : 

2Ufer, field. *#ammel wetiuer. 9foge(, nail. 

W*lr apple. Qammcx, hammer. Dfeu, stove. 

SBobett, ground. $attbel, trade. battel, saddle. 

*33ogen, bow. $fo(lcr, convent. *@d)abett, injury. 

33ruber, brother. *2abett, store. @<fynabe(, beak. 

*ftaben, thread. 9Rauget, defect. ©d)tt)ager, ,brother-in-law. 

©artcn, garden. SRantel, manUe. Xodjtex, daughter. 

©rabcu, trench. Sfftutter, mother 2$ater, father. 

§afen, haven. Wabel, navel. $oget, bird. 

a. Of the above all are mas. except $to(ler, n., ^flutter, t, and 
Xodjttx, f. — Not good, though sometimes seen and more often heard, 
are the plurals $aften, boxes; flragen, collars; Eager, camps; Sftagen, 
stomachs; SBageu, wagons; SBaffer, waters. Some also condemn 
Sbgett as bad. — It is usual to distinguish between genfterlaben, shutters, 
and flauflfibett, stores. 

b. The nouns mentioned in § 279, 2, may be regarded as of this 
class if we posit as nom. the form in en. 
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275. The Second Class. For the genitive and dative 
of monosyllables the long forms, e. g. £age$, £age, are to 
be looked upon as the normal literary usage ; but the 
short forms £ag£, Sag, are common in all styles. In 
poetry and studied prose rhythm is often a deciding 
factor in the choice ; in the case of compounds, the accent ; 
thus »o'rjhnb$, but SSerfta'nbeS. 

a. Some authorities, e. g. Blatz, state that the dropping of e is 
more apt to occur after a long stem-vowel ; L e., that $3aum$, $3aum, 
Xag«, £ag, are more common than SfaflS, gafl, ©inns, ©iuu. But no 
great importance can be attached to this principle. For the dat. after 
a preposition numerous set phrases prefer the short form ; e. g., gu 
8u6/ on foot; mit gteig, purposely; mit 3ted)t, rightly ; gum Xtil, in 
part; mit SSeib uttb &inb, with wife and chUd. But others have the long 
form ; as ju §au\t, at home ; bet Xifdje, at table. 

1. The monosyllabic feminities of Class 2 are as follows (all with 
umlaut in the plural, if possible): 



Sing (I, distress. 
Brt, axe. 
Stonf, bench. 
33raut, bride. 
£runfi, heat. 
33rujl, breast. 

grud)t, fruit. 
©an«, goose. 
©vuft, grave. 
(Smnjl, favor. 



$anb, hand. 

$aut, sfcirt. 
£(uft, gforgf«. 
£raf t, force. 
Stitf), cow. 
-funft, coming. 
tfuttft, ar*. 
2au3, touse. 
?uf t, air. 
2uft, &%W. 
2Kad)t, might. 
2ftagb, maid 



2Rau8, mouse. 
ftad)t, ntytt. 
SRaljt, seam. 
9£ot, need. 
SRui nu*. 
@d)nur, s^rin^. 
©djhmljl, swelling. 
©tabt, city. 
SBanb, icafl. 
2Bur|t, sausage. 
3ud)t, breeding. 
3unft, 0ui«. 



a. 33anf = fomfc, is weak. — The phrase gu ©unpen, in /awr of, also 
written gu gunflen, preserves an old dat. plu. without umlaut (cf. 
§ 238, 1, a.) Of like character is §aubeu in the phrases jit $iutben, at 
hand., abljcmben, missing, toortjanbcn, existent. Note, further, nadjten, 
instead of Sftidjte, in 2Beilmad)ten, Christmas. The adverb ncidjtS, at 
night, as if from a mas. stem, descends from an old nahtes, formed 
after the analogy of tages. — The verbal *fuuft is not used as a separate 
word, but occurs in numerous compounds, as $litfunft, arrival, plu. 2(u» 
tiinfte.— ©djuntlft is sometimes weak. 

2. As a rule masculine monosyllables of Class 2 have 
umlaut in the plural. The following, however, are 
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without it in the normal usage of to-day, though many 
of them also occur with it, especially in early writers : 



*ol, eeZ. 
Star, eagle. 
Bmbojj, anvil. 
3trm, arm. 
$3au, building. 
T>ad}%, badger. 
2)odjt, wick. 
S)oW), dagger. 
<Dom, cathedral 
IDvucf, prin*. 
(Srtafj, edi<rf. 
gorfy/oreri. 
©au, district. 
©emaljl, consort, 
©rab, degree. 
$all, sound. 
§altn, sfaJfc. 
$audj, oreaft. 



$ergog, duke. 
$uf, too/- 
$unb, dog. 
Stxan, crane. 
2ad)«, salmon. 
?aut, sound. 
2udj«, lynx. 
Sump, rascal. 
2Rotd), salamander. 
2Worb, murder. 
Ort, place, 
yaxt, park. 
y\ab f path. 
?tan, plan. 
yu% pulse, 
yrmlt, point. 
Duaft, tassel. 
ffioft, gridiron. 



@d)aH, tfouiid. 
©d)ht(f, swallow. 
©djmucf, ornameTi/. 
©djuft, torefcn. 
@djut), *aoe. 
@patt, cie/<. 
@tar, starling. 



etvotd), toWer. 
(Straug, ostrich. 
-jud), seeking. 
iaft, tempo. 
£ag, day. 
2$ron, throne. 
£ob, deaft. 
.Erupp, (roop. 
£ufd), flourish. 
^eilufi, Jos*. 



a. The plu. 93aue is rare, its place being taken by ©auten.— Notice 
3)rucfe, prints, and Bbbrucf e, deprinte, but 2fa8brii<f e, expressions, and 
(Sinbrucfe, impressions. — The plu. Ovte prevails in the collective use ; 
e. g., an aUcu Often (cf. the adverb aUerorteu), in aU places, but gtuei 
£)rter, einjelue £)rter.— The usual plu. of s J5art is not tyavtt, but <pavt«. 
— The plurals 2Worbe, ©djmucfe, Xobe are rare, their place being taken 
by SRorbtljaten, ©djtmtdt fadjen and $obe$f&Ue.— Under *fud) are included 
Sefudj, visit, 93erfud), attempt, and others.— gorft, ®au, £alm, $?ump, 
@trau§, £ljron occur also with weak forms, especially in the plu. ; but 
the strong are to be preferred. 

3. Monosyllabic neuters of Glass 2 are regularly without umlaut, 
but there are two or three exceptions. &a6 <£f)or, choir of a church (bet 
<£ljor = chorus), makes bie (£l)0ie.— 3)a8 gtofj, raft, usually has bie 
glofje, but sometimes gtofee, also glbfjer.— 3)a« Soot, fcoctf, has 93oote, 
rarely 33bte. — S)ie SRofyre, as plural of bad SRoljr, reed, no longer occurs. 

4. To Class 2 belong a large number of borrowed 
words (both masculine and neuter), with accent on the 
ultima ; e. g., ber Stomtra'f, admiral; bet 2)efa'n, deacon; bet 
Qapita'n, captain ; ber Dfftgie'r, officer; ber tyiuxa'i, plural; 
ba$ Jate'nt, tafewJ; ba$ 2Kcmba't, mandate; ba3 Setegra'mut, 
telegram; bad abjefti'to, adjective. 
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a. As a rale such foreign words are without umlaut in the pin., but 
there are a few well-established exceptions, viz.: ftttarc, altars; 
SMfdjofe, bishops; dborale, chorals; ffanale, canals; Stapiam, chap- 
lain*; &avbiiialt, cardinals; 3Horafif, marshes; ^atafte, palaces. On 
the other hand, the form without umlaut is still preferred in ?(bmtrafc, 
admirals; ©enfrale, generals; Corporate, eorporals. Xeno'r, tenor x 
has both Irnore and Xcuore. 

b. Foreign words in with preceding short vowel double the 3 in 
inflection ; e. g., #rama'rba«, boaster, plu. »affe ; 3'lti«, polecat, plu. 
-iffe ; C'nmibu«, omnibus, plu. •uffe. But Topa'&, topaz, with long a, 
plu. %opa\t. 



276. The Third Class. The monosyllabic neuters, all 
with umlaut in the plural if possible, are as follows (the * 
calling attention to a remark under a below) : 



*%ai, carcass. *@ett>anb, garment. 

%mt, office. ©fo$, glass. 

33ab, bath. ©lieb, limb. 

*$anb, ribbon. ©rab, grave. 

53 i lb, picture. ©ra«, grass. 

Watt, leaf. ©ut, estate. 

*33rrtt, board. *$aupt, head. 

55it(^, book. $au«, house. 

Qati), roof. $ot$, xoood. 

*2>ing, thing. £orn, horn. 

SDorf, village. #u!jn, fowl. 

©i, egg. *3o$, yoke. 

gad), specialty. tfatb, calf. 

gafi, cask. jfinb, cnitf. 

gelb,/eW. JMcib, dress. 

*®el)att, salary. flora, grain. 

©elb, money. jfraut, icccd. 

©emad), room. 2amm, lamb. 

*@einiit, spirit. *?anb, tond. 

©eidjle^t, race *&d)t, /t^fW. 

*©e(td}t,/ace. 2teb, *ony. 

©efoenft, y^o«<. 

a. 2ta« ; plu. (rare) Sfer, also Kafc— SBanb ; plu. 8anber, rtt&ons, 
but 23anbe, bonds ; ©anbe, from ber SBanb, = volumes.— 33rett ; plu. 
usually SBrettev, but often *brette in compounds.— 'Ding ; regular 
plu. $)inge, but sometimes dinger, especially as applied to girls, as in 
Faust, 1. 3693, [ty armen, armen SHugev.— ©efjalt ; bcr ©efjalt, bie ©e- 
fyilte, are better than ba* ©etjalt, bic ©falter.— ©emftt ; plu. ©emitter, 



?odj, hole. 
*2Kal, mark. 

2Ral)l, meal. 

2RauT, mouth. 

SReft, nerf. 

$fanb, pledge. 

SRab, wheel. 

9tei«, *wi<7. 

SRiub, coto, ox. 
•©djeit, fcttftf. 
*@d)Ub, sMeW. 

©djlofj, earffc. 

©djtoert, Jieorci 

©tift, peg. 

Hjat, valley. 
*Zxumm, fragment. 
•£ud), cloth. 

$olt,foOc. 

SBammS, jacket. 

SEBeib, woman. 
*2Bort, won*. 
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rarely ©emiite. -®eftd)t ; plu. ©eftd)tev, faces, but ©eftdjte, sights, 
visions.— ©enmnb; plu. ©eroauber, rarely ©euxmbe.— Jpaupt ; plu. ^aup* 
ter, but note the phrase gu §aupten, at the head.— Sod), plu. 3odje, but 
sometimes 3>od)er in a technical sense. — tfiutb ; plu. ?anber ; £attbe 
is poetic and is also met with in compounds, as bte 9U)einlaube. — 
£id)t; plu. £td)ter, lights, butgidjte, candles.— 2Jtat; plu. 2Jta(er, marks, 
but 2Wate, times. Qenfmat, monument, has *miiler or *male.--@d)cit; 
plu. @cf)citcr and @tfjette. -<3d)ilb ; usually bcr @cf)ilb, bic ©djilbe, but 
also bad (^djitb, 6ie ©djitber, especially in the sense of signs. — 
jErrnnm ; used only in plu., bic Xriimmer ; and even this has been re- 
placed in part by the weak Xvumment.— !£ud) ; plu. Xiidjcr, pieces 
of cloth, shawls; also in compounds, as $anbtud)ei:, towels; but Xudje, 
kinds of cloth. — 2Bort ; plu. SBdrter, disconnected vocables; but SBorte, 
words, in connected discourse. 

b. The foreign neuters that have come into Glass 3 are §oftrita'( or 
&pita'i, hospital, pin. *aleor *aler ; 9tegime'ut, regiment, plu. *er for mili- 
tary regiments, but ?e in other senses ; ftamifo't, waistcoat, plu. *ote 
or =oler ; Capita '(, capital of a column, plu. *aU or *ater. 

c. For the uninfected plu. of monosyllabic neuters see § 283, 1. 

1. The masculines of Class 3 are : 
93ofenud)t, villain. Wlamx, man. Strang/ nosegay. 

©eijt, spirit. Drt, place. SBormunb, guardian, 

©ott, God. SRanb, rim. Salb, forest. 

3i*rtum, error. 9fceid)tum, riches. SBurm, worm. 

2eib, body. @traud), bush, 

a. These words are interlopers in Class 3, and the most of them 
have, or have had, secondary plurals in c. 33ofettndjte is less common 
than 33ofett)icf)ter — ©eifle is archaic or technical, = essences. — ?eibe is 
archaic. — 9Jtoun forms SRannen in the sense of vassals. — For Ort see 
§ 275, 2, a.— The plu. SRanbe is rare.— ©trfudje is better than @traud)er, 
and ©trauge than ©trdufcer.— SBcilbe and SBurme are archaic. 
6. Note the anomalous SBifing, viking, plu. 2Bifittger. 

THE WEAK DECLENSION. 

277. Feminines. The monosyllabic nouns referred to 
in § 92 number about sixty, some of the most common 
being 93al)n, track ; ftoxrn, form; grau, wife; $flid}t, duty ; 
(See, sea; £l)at, deed; 2Bett, world; 3ai)t, number ; 3ett, 
time. A complete list need not be given, since all mono- 
syllabic feminines not included under § 275, 1, are weak. 
The polysyllabic feminines are countless (cf. § 93, 1). 
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1. In Old German weak feminines took the ending (e)u in the gen. 
dak and ace. sing. The inflection is now obsolete except in auf (Srben, 
on earth, bat is common in the classics as a poetic license ; e. g., im 
@lonj ber <8onnen, in the light of the sun (S. }. 

278. Masculines. Here are included : 

1. Noons in e and a number of others that have lost 
an e, thus becoming (as a rule) monosyllabic. These last 
are : 

©fir, bear. ^ageftotj, bachelor. Dd)f(e), ox. 

©urfdj(e), lad. §etb, hero. ?riug, prince. 

(Efjrijl, Christian. $err, sir. ?fan, peacock. 

gm!(e), finch. §irt, shepherd. ©djenf, cup-bearer. 

gurjl, prince. Sump, vagabond. ©pafc, sparrow. 

®e(f,/op. SRenfd), man. @pn>6, scion. 

©enofc, companion. Sftoljr, Jfoor. ©tetnmefc, mason. 

©efell(e), companion. 9£arr, /ooJL Xljor, /oof. 
©taf, count. 

a. Some of the above, as ©urfdje (in the pin.), gin! (in the sing.), 
©ecf, ©ageftotg, Sump, $fau, admit of strong inflection. Note also the 
phrase 9Garr8 geuug, fool enough (W.). 

b. The titles gfirft, ©raf, *Priii^ (but not #err) are regularly unin- 
flected when used without the article before a proper name ; e. g., 
gurfl 33i8manf8 Sfceben, Prince Bismarck's speeches; ein 33rief an ©raf 
Don STOoUfe, a letter to (bunt Von MoUke; ntit 'Jkinj £arl, with Prince 
Karl; but $errn ©djmibts #au8, ein 93vief au #errn @d)mibt, etc. 
Note also the undeclined title in midj Ijat cr erroatjtt gum gurjl ber 
giebe, he has chosen me Prince of Love (S.) ; nuUfl bu ber Siebe gurfl bid) 
nmrbig nennen (S.). 

2. The bulk of foreign words in t, ant, ent, denoting 
persons ; also words ending in the Greek suffixes ardj, 
graplj, x% frat, tog(e), nom, foplj, and some others not 
easily classifiable ; e. g., $oe't, poet ; Sknbi't, bandit ; ^ro* 
tefta'nt, protestant ; 9£efere'nt, reviewer; 9Rona'rd), monarch; 
©eogra'pl), geographer ; ©ojtati' % socialist ; 2)emofra't, demo- 
crat ; ^Ijitoto'g, philologist ; 3lffrono'nt, astronomer ; ^fjtlo* 
f o'^f philosopher ; ©atra'j), satrap; Satfjoti'f, catholic; 3fc* 
be'tt, rebel ; Setera'n, veteran. 

a. Foreign words in t and nt that do not denote persons are mostly 
strong, second class, as ©ala't, salad; ©rani't, granite; 2Jtome'nt, 
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moment; £)ori$o'ttt, horizon. But a few have come into the weak de- 
clension; e. g., ©rUla'nt, brilliant; (Slefa'nt, elephant; tylawt't, planet; 
flome't, comet. 

3. Ethnic names in or, as $3arBa'r, barbarian; ©ulga'r, Bulgarian; 
3atritfd)a'r, Janizary; 2Kagt)a'r, Magyar; £ata'r, Tartar; Ungat, Hun- 
garian. Also 33aiev, -Bavarian, and ^ommcr, Pomeranian. 

THE MIXED DECLENSION. 

279. Masculines. Thesemay be grouped under thrc. 
heads, to wit : 

1. The following words, which are normally strong 
in the singular, but weak in the plural : 

©alter, peasant. Sfladjbax, neighbor. @tadjel, goad. 

$)orn, thorn, 9£er&, nerve. @tral)l, ray. 

©aunt, palate. $faltn, psalm. Untertljan, subject. 

©etmtter, gossip. @ee, lake. better, cousin. 

$onfut, consul. @porn, spur. Sorfaljr, ancestor. 

27toft, mast. @taat, state. 3in«, interest. 
27to*fet, muscle. 

a. The most of these occur also with weak forms in the sing, and 
strong in the plu.— 2)orn has plu. Qortteu = thorns, 2)5rner = oVitfs; 
but one meets also with 2)ovne and 2)ome. — ©aunt is rare in 
the sing., its place being taken by ©attnten. — 2Ru«fet and SRerto are 
often fern., whence the weak plurals. — ©porn has plu. @poren, less 
often ©fcorne and @poren. — @tad)el was once fern., whence the plu. 
©tadjetn. 

b. Several foreign words are of unsettled inflection; as gafa'n, 
pheasant; gen. *g, plu. *eitor*e; 2ftagne't, magnet; gen. *« or *eu, plu. *e 
or *en; irtbu'n, Jrt&wne; gen.*3or *en, plu. *e(n) ; ^ebe'E, beadle; gen. 
*8 or *eu, plu. 5 e(u). 

c. In talk one often hears an n-plural where it does not belong; 
e. g., <pautoffe(u, slippers; ©tiefeht, boots. So also with neuters, as 
9JT6betu, furniture, and even geufierii, windows. 

2. Several nouns in e(n) with genitive in en$. These are 
for the most part weak nouns in e that developed a sec- 
ondary nominative in en, which gave rise to the genitive in 
en$, the rest of the inflection remaining weak. In some 
cases the secondary nominative in en has become the 
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usual form. If we start with that, the entire group may 
be regarded as of Class 1, strong declension. The words, 
in the form now usual for the nominative, are : 

grieben, peace. ©foube, faith. <&amt,8eed. 

gunfe, spark. §anfen, heap. ©ttyaben, injury. 

©ebanfe, thought 9lame, name. SBille, will. 
©f f alien, /awr. 

a. Shtdjftabe, letter, and @djmrrg, pain, sometimes form a gen. in 
e lift, though they have no nom. in nt (cf. the neater $erj, § 97, 2, a). 
ftelS, rock, originally strong, developed a secondary form, gelfeu, tinder 
the influence of which ge 18 became weak ; we have now nom. gels 
and gelfeu, gen. gelfeS (rare), gelfett and getfert*, dat. gelfett and gels, 
aoc. gelfett and ge(«, pin. getfen (gelfc archaic). 

3. Latin masculines in or, plu. o'ren, together with a 
few of Greek origin in on, plural o'tten ; e. g., SVftor, 
plural 3)o!to'rcn; SDa'mon, demon, plural SDfimo'nett ; tt'on, 
ason, plural So'tten. 

a. ^ajlore, for <pajtoreu, is provincial. Xtnoxt, or 2*tt8re, tenors, is 
of Italian, not Latin origin. 

280. Neuters. The neuters of the mixed declension are : 

T. The following words : 
£nge, eye. §emb(e), shirt. %vtot'\ t jewel. 

93ett, bed. £er$, heart. £)ljr, ear. 

(Sube, end. 3nteveffe, interest. 2Bety, pain, 

a. The older plurals 33ette, £embe, Member are now practically ob- 
s jlete. For the inflection of §erj see § 97, 2, a. — 3utoel f sometimes 
inas., has also plu. 3iw>e'te. — S£Be^ forms plu. SBefjett only in the sense 
of birth-pains. 

2. Latin words in urn (together with a few that have 
dropped urn), several in at and it, and most Greek words 
in ma ; words in turn, at and it have the plural in ien 
if the Latin plural ended in ia. Examples with plural in 
en : Snbnribuum, individual, 3nbimbuett ; S5erb(um), verb, 
Herbert (but see § 281, 1) ; Snfe'ft, insect, 3ttfe'ftett ; 
©tatu't, statute, ©tatu'tett ; 3)ratna, drama, S)ramcn ; Sterna, 
theme, S^emett. With plural in ien: 9Rtttera'I, mineral, 
2Kittera'lten ; flapita't, capital, flapita'tien ; gofft't, fossil, 
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^offt'ficn. Here belong also several plurals without 
singular ; as 9Robi'Uen, movables; 9iatura'lxen, 'specimens' ; 
Sftea'tten, exact sciences. 

a. Greek words in ma that have lost their final Towel in German 
form the pin. in me ; e. g., &rio'm, axiom, plu. Slrio'me ; $rob(e'm, 
problem, pin. ^roble me. Cf. § 281. 

FOREIGN AND ANOMALOUS INFLECTIONS. 

281. Latin and Greek Words that have become so far 
naturalized as to admit of German inflections are provided 
for in the preceding sections. It remains to consider 
those which, because of an intractable form, retain more 
or less the character of foreign words. 

1. In the case of Latin and Greek words that have not become nat- 
uralized the nom. sing, is now generally used for the entire sing, (but 
a gen. in 6 is always permissible unless the word ends in a sibilant), 
the nom. plu. Ipr the entire plu. ; thus baS $erbum, th§ verb, bed 33ev- 
bum(«), bem Srrbum, bie SBerba, ber SBerba, etc. The practice of using 
Latin inflections in German discourse, though once very common, is 
now on the wane, and is hardly to be approved, though still often met 
with. For Goethe's SBlfitter be* (SobiciS, leaves of the codex, one would 
now prefer ©latter be« (Sober. So also in atLew biejen (EafitS (not Qtafi- 
bu«), in aU these cases; bie 33ittmug foldjer (Sompofita (not (Jompoji* 
torum), the formation of svch compounds. 

a. A few words in $ that are thus indeclinable in the sing, form 
German plurals in eu ; e. g., @lobu$, globe, plu. ©toben; 9ft)t)tl)mu*, 
rhythm, plu. 9ft)t)tfmien. So also wotf* in i$mu«, ism, as @oloci$mu«, 
solecism, plu. ©oldci«men. The plu. of 9ltla«, atlas, is Sttla'ntett ; of 
$rima9, primate, $rtma'ten; of ftlima, climate, Wmata or £fi'mate. 

b. Words that admit a German plu. are sometimes given a foreign 
plu. instead ; e. g., $bjetti'», adjective, plu. 2lbiefttDe, or »a ; gattum, 
fact, plu. gafteu or gafta. 

282. The Plural in & Words borrowed from lan- 
guages that have a plural in s often retain such plural in 
German; e. g., SlottmS, #fob«, Sorbs, Strifes, tyaxtt, SeeffteafS, 
t&tyit, babies, SidS, from the English, and <£ljef«, ©enieS, 
3lbbe$, SbieuS, Arrangements, Stearic*, from the French. 

1. A plu. in 6 is also sometimes given to words, both German and 
foreign, which are not nouns, but are used as such ; e. g., bie gactt*, 
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the amounts i Lat facit, it makes) ; bit 3men6, the omens; bie 2Benn« unb 
bie Aber*, the ifs and the but*. 

2. Through Low-German influence a plu. in $ is sometimes given 
(in familiar language or for humorous effect) to genuine German 
words instead of the regular form; e. g., grdnletnS, misses; 9K5bel8, 
girls; 3nngenft, lads ; SttxiS, fettotos. 

283. Defective Inflection. 

1. The poets, especially Goethe, sometimes drop the case-ending 
from the first of two nouns connected in the same construction ; e. g., 
an Xicr unb 3>dge(u ff bit e* nidjt, there is no lade of beasts and birds 
(Faust, L 238) ; uon @onn- mib SBelten, of suns and worlds (ibid., L 279). 

2. Monosyllabic neuters, and also 9Ranit, once formed an unin- 
flected plu. identical in form with the nom. sing. Such plurals are 
common in early modern German, and even later in poetry ; e. g., 
brei onne £inb, three poor children (G.); fiber bierjeint 3al)r, over fourteen 
years (G.) There is no elision in such cases. 

INFLECTION OF PROPER NAMES. 

284. Personal Karnes. The brief statements in §§ 99- 
100 need to be supplemented as follows : 

1. Down to about the beginning of this century names of persons 
were more fully inflected than at present, forming a gen. in end as well 
as $, and a dat. and ace. in (e)u ; e. g., ©oetljenS, ©oetfjen, ©ertrubenS, 
©ertruben. So, too, the gen. in $ was used after the article; e. g., bad 
Sbifeljn be8 £omer8, the prestige of Homer (L.) ; bie ?eiben be$ jungen 
2BertI)erg, the sufferings of young Werther(Q.). With names in e or a 
sibilant the gen. in end is still admissible, but is becoming quaint, 
though some authorities still advocate it ; for §elenen$, SJtareng, say 
rather §elene«, Wlaf. (Colloquially, gvifc feine $3ud)er may take the 
place of grite' or grifcenS 33iid)er.) The dat. and ace. in en are quite 
antiquated for surnames, and are becoming so for baptismal names. 

a. But when a proper name with preceding adjective and article is 
followed by the noun on which the gen. depends, the gen. in $ is still 
the rule ; thus one would say bed jungen SBerttyerS Seiben. 

b. To mark the gen. an apostrophe is needed only after a sibilant ; 
e. g., 2>o6' ©tfjiifteii, Voss writings; but ©djitter*, <£icero« »riefe, 
Schiller's, Cicero's letters. 

2. More restricted than formerly, again, is the use of Greek and 
Latin inflections ; for 3Kufai ©djriftnt write SHufauS* @djrtfteit or bie 
©djviften bed 9flufau$. Well-known classical names are apt to take 
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the article, after which, of course, there is no inflection ; e. g. f bic 
©ebidjte bed $ora£, the poems of Horace. Biblical names still retain to 
a greater degree their Latin inflections ; e. g., bie JBttdje? 2Woft«, the 
books of Moses ; bie $3riefe $ault, the letters of Paul. 

a. The name 3efu8 (EljrijhtS forms gen. 3e(u (EljrifH, dak 3cju 
(Eljrifto, ace. 3e(um (Eljrifiunt. 

3. A pin. of modern surnames is often formed in 0; as bie ©rimmS, 
bie SBrentauoS, the Grimms, the Brentanos. 

a. In phrases like bei SJtttttert, at (the) MuUers\ or (Sng'19 finb ucr- 
reijt, the Engels have gone away, we have a gen. sing. (cf. § 246, 5, d) 
which has come to be felt as a plu. 

b. Christian names form a pin., when one is needed, in e, en or « ; 
as bie §einridje, bie SDtoreu, bie Otto*, bie ©ertljaS. 

c. Latin names in o, gen. onto, make a pin. in ne or nen ; as bie 
^cipionen, bie (Eatone. 

d. Note finally bie Subaffe, the Judases. Bat classical names should 
not be treated thus ; say bie $tautu$, not bie $lautuffe. 

285. Names in Connection with Titles. The rule of 
apposition in § 270 does not fully cover the inflection of 
names used with titles. Thus : 

1. When a name is preceded by a title (other than 
§err) that is without the article, only the name is in- 
flected ; e. g., $cufer SBUljetmS 9fcegterung, or bie SRegierung 
$atfer 2BUljettn$, the reign of Emperor William; vxxt $omg 
tJriebrid)* 2Kad)t ; giirfl SiStnardS JReben ; ba$ gteb bon "prinj 
Sugett; 3)o!tor (2d)ttttbt$ ^atiettten ; but §errn ©d)mtbt$ 
§au$ ; ein 33rief an $ernt ©d)mibt. 

a. If a preceding title has the article, then only the title is inflected, 
and even that may drop an $, not an en ; e. g., bie SRegierung bed tfai* 
fer(«) SBiHjeim ; bie SReben be« gflrflcn 93i«mardt ; bie SBofytung be« 
3)oftov(«) SBagtier. 

b. For the conduct of Frdvlein Mutter one may say baft $3etra* 
gen be8 grciuteiuS SSSlMtx, or, treating the title as fern., ber graulein 
duller. The last might be plu., an ambiguity which can be avoided 
by saying Don grfiuleiu 9ft. 2)e8 grdulein 9ft. is not to be approved, 
though often heard. Quite proper is 3ftve graulein Xodjtcr, nom. and 
ace., or Sfyrer graulein Xodjter, gen. and dat. 

c. The practice of adding in to a title to denote the wife of a man 
bearing the title is obsolescent ; for Mrs. Dr. say grau 2)oftor ; grail 
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3)oftortn means that the lady herself is a doctor. Still more obsolete 
is the addition of in to surnames to denote female members of the 
family, as ?utfc ENferitt for Sutfe fitter (S.) ; bic flarfd)in, Frau 
Karsch. 

2. A descriptive appositive must be declined whether the name is 
itself declined or not; e. g., bic SBofjnung beg 2)oftor SBagncr, be* 
beritymten 9toturforfaer«, of Dr. Wagner, the famous naturalist. 

3. When two or more names occur together only the last is subject 
to inflection ; e. g., (Sruft lUtorifc 2lrnbt$ ©ebidjtc, K M. ArndTs poems. 

a. With names containing Don the gen. inflection should go with 
the preceding name if the phrase denotes place or descent, but with 
the second if it denotes only nobility ; e. g., bie SCnforudje SftubolfS Don 
JpabSbnrg, the claims of Rudolf of Hapsburg ; bic ©ebidjte $einri$ toon 
JtlcifiS, the poems of H. von Kleist. 
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286. The Uninfected Attributive. The following 
statements are supplementary to § 101 : 

1. In poetry an adjective is often uninfected before a 
neuter noun (less often before a masculine or feminine) 
in the nominative and accusative singular ; e. g., ein rebUd) 
2Bort, an honest word (S.); ein furdjtbar, toiitenb ©djretfmS, 
a fearful, raging terror (S.); lieb $uabe, dear boy (S.) ; fyat 
©ic gut 93ier unb 2Bein (U.) ? i. e., guteS 93ter unb guten SBcin. 

a. So, too, in colloquial phrases and ballad nicknames ; e. g., bar 
@elb, cash; aitf gut ®Uxd f for good luck; ©djbu <&ii9ti)tn, Fair Susie. 

2. An attributive adjective which follows its noun is uninfected. 
The usage occurs chiefly in poetry; e. g., SRoSfettt rot, little red rose; 
bci cinem 25trtc nmubtrmUb, with a wondrously generous Jiost(TJ.); bcr 
dauber grog unb ttnlb, the robber, tall and fierce; ein &djtofj fo Ijod) unb 
l)ct)r, a castle so high and grand; nteiit $ater felig, my late father. 

3. An uninflected adjective is sometimes used to characterize a 
measure, weight, coinage, or the like ; e. g., ein ©la* batyerifdj, a glass 
of Bavarian (beer); fftnf Xfyaler bar, ./Sue dollars cash. 

4. Where two or more adjectives occur together in 

verse, inflection is sometimes confined to the last ; e. g., 

tt graufam, teufelifcfyer guft, with cruel, fiendish delight (S.) / 
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ein ftotg, betbrtegtidj, f d)tueret Wan, a proud, peevish, stolid fool 
(S.). Here graufam, ftolj and toerbriefetidj have the form but 
not the force of adverbs. Such cases must be distin- 
guished from those in which a true adverb occurs, as 
in ein Ijerrlid) fdjon gcformtcr 2Rann, a man of gloriously beauti- 
ful form (Gk). 

a. Official designations like tfaiferlid) 3)eutfd)e *Poft, Imperial Qer- 
jar. Mail, and $oniflftd) @ad)ftfd)e SRcgteruug, Royal Saxon Govern- 
ment, £all under the head of compound adjectives (§ 109, 5). 

5. i'auter, and the archaic ettel, are uninneeted in the sense of 
sheer, :iothing bvt; e. g., lauter Unftun, sheer nonsense; ntit lauter 
SBaffer, with nothing but water; but mit lauterem SBaffer, with pure 
water. So, too, genug, enough, which follows ita noun ; also, adjectives 
in erlei and several pronominals. For gang and t)alb see § 109, 3. 

287. Stems in Unaccented el, en, tt show some differ- 
ence of usage in the matter of contraction. Except be- 
fore em and en, they usually drop the e of the stem unless 
both e's be retained ; e. g., ein bnnf let £ag ; ein offneS 
genfter ; onb(e)re Sente ; ntdjtS 33effere$ or 93efcre$. Before 
em and en stems in e( and en prefer to drop the e of the 
stem, those in er that of the ending ; thus bei offnem Qtn* 
fter ; mit eb(em ©totg (but mit ebelm ©tolj is not uncommon) ; 
bte anber(e)n (much better than bie anbren) ; gu toaS 33efferm 
(better than 93eftrem). 

288. Variable Inflections. Certain cases of variation 
between strong and weak inflection require particular 
attention. 

1. The use of the weak genitive before a noun in (e)$, 
without preceding article (§ 107, 5), as in toott frozen £eben$, 
full of joyous life (G.), is of quite modern origin (17th 
century). It is still condemned by some grammarians, 
but is common in the classics and prevails in the usage of 
to-day, though some affect the strong form. It is due 
to a feeling that two strong forms in g should not come 
together. Schiller has, in Wallenstein, both fteljenbeS %\xfo§ 
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and fteljenben ftufceS ; in TeU, both hntbeS gaufS and mutttera 
I'aufS. Goethe's usage is similarly inconsistent. Argu- 
ment may be said to favor the strong form, usage the 
weak. 

a. Pronominal adjectives prefer the strong form ; e. g., feine$tueg$, 
mfinc« 2Biffen«, iebe* UmftanbS, anbercS @tnne$. In aUenfallS and 
jfbcufalU we have, according to Grimm, not a weak gen., bnt an ace. 
with adverbial $. 

2. In the nom. of address the adjective is properly strong, as in 
toerter §frr, worthy sir; geebrte $erren, honored sirs. Bnt Iieben 
ftvtunbe is not uncommon for liebc greunbe. 

3. The use of a weak adjective after all forms of ber, bie$< jen-, jeb-, 
and after nninflected forms of ein, fein and the possessives, is now a 
settled practice ; but exceptions are met with, especially after bie, biefe 
and jene in the nom. and ace. pin. 

a. After the forms (nom. -ace. pL) alle, anbere, betbe, einige, etlidje, 
ntandje, mcljrerf, fold)e, toiclc, lueiiige, and also after genriffe, fdmtlidje 
and ttcrfdjiebciir, usage permits either strong or weak inflection, bnt 
seems to favor weak after alle, beibf, ntandje, foldje, and strong after the 
others. Except in the nom. -ace. pL these words quite regularly 
weaken a following adjective. 

6. After jroeier and breier strong inflection is the rule, but weak 
occurs. 

4. With personal pronouns the rule is : weak inflection 
except after the nominative and accusative singular ; but 
strong forms occur after imr, btr, U)m, and also after un$ 
and eudj when accusative. 

a. Strong inflection in these cases marks a less intimate association 
of noun and adjective, the latter, with its noun, being felt as an ap- 
positive even though not set off by a comma. Thus the usual dat. of 
Dn armeS tfiub is btr artnen $iubc, but this easily becomes Mr, armem 
JUnbe. Cf. further: iljr fd)5ueti ^arncn, ye fair ladies, but iljr, fdjone 
$5amen, you, fair ladies,- eud), tapfre #etben, foil etu SBeib begnringeii? 
sfiall a woman conquer you, brave heroes f 

5. In general two successive adjectives are either both 
strong or both weak, according to what precedes ; e. g., 
gutcr alter (not alte) SBcin ; cin fdjoneS neueS (not ncue) £auS. 
But when the first adjective is a strong genitive or dative, 
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the second becomes weak if it is not co-ordinate in mean- 
ing with the first, but is a standing epithet of the noun ; 
e. g., mit frifdjem, ttorcm 2Baffer, with fresh, clear water, 
but mit frifdjem f 6hrif d)en SBaffer, with fresh cologne ; ctn 
2Rufter Ijoljer ftttttdjen @tite, a model of high moral excellence, 
i. e. a moral excellence which is high, not an excellence 
which is high and moral ; toon grogem potitifdjen Sntereffe, 
of great political interest. In such cases co-ordinate adjec- 
tives are usually separated by a comma. 

a. In like manner the adjectives of reference which dispense with 
the article (§ 224, 3, b) may weaken a following adjective ; e. g., fotgcn* 
ber bebeutenbe Umjtanb, ihefoUowing important circumstance. 

289. The Predicate Adjective. (Supplementary to 

§ no.) 

1. The uninfected appositional predicate must be dis- 
tinguished from the inflected attributive in agreement 
with a noun understood; e. g., on $offmtng reidj, im 
©foubert feft, bad)t' id) — , rich in hope, firm in faith, I 
thought — (G.) / ber $atfer, fiil)n burdj bic emmgertert ©iege, 
the emperor, emboldened by the victories vxm (S.) / but aUe 
2Renfd)en, fd)ted)te toie audj gute, all men, bad as weU as good; 
toeiterer 33ertel)r, friebtidjer unb friegetifdjer, further intercourse, 
peaceful and warlike. 

a. While the appositional predicate is not rare, especially in parti- 
cipial constructions, it is much less common in German than in Eng- 
lish. The latter is compelled to place the adjective after its noun 
whenever the adjective is qualified by a phrase ; but in most such 
cases German prefers a prepositive attributive, the phrase being 
thrown in between the adjective and a preceding article. That is to 
say, such phrases as a young woman proud of her beauty, a boy prone to 
idleness, in a manner very painful to me, become in German, usually, 
einc junge, ouf tljve @d)onl)eit ftoige SDame ; eiu gur gautyeit geneigtcr 
$nabe ; in einer fur mid) fybcfjft ftfjmergUdjeu SSeife. 

2. Of the adjectives which are used only in the predi- 
cate and hence never inflected (§ 109, 4), the most im- 
portant are as follows : 
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abfpfb, unfriendly, gar, done. not, necessary. 

abroenbig, alienated, getroft, confident nu^e, useful. 

anfidjtig, m sight. gemaljr, aware. quer, oblique. 

ang{t r anxious getuartig, expectant. quitt, quits. 

autfinbig, apparent, gram, offended. fd)ulb, to blame. 

berth, irady. Ijabljaft, mi possession. teilfyaft, participant. 

\>xad), fallow, fymbgemein, hand to hand, unsafe, unsuUed. 

eingebeut, mindful funb, fcnoion. oerluftig, lacking. 

feinb, Aosftfo. Irib, grievous. 

a. Several of the above occur chiefly in set phrases ; as abroenbig 
madden, alienate; auftftnbig madden, find; geroatyr rocrben, notice; teib 
tljun, make sorry; DerlufHg geljen, lose. 

b. In old German predicate adjectives were declined — a state of 
affairs from which has survived tooUer, as stereotyped case-fojm of &oU; 
e. g., ba ber £>imtnet boiler Sterne gliiljt, since the sky shines fuU of stars 
(G.) ; baS gag ijl boiler SBein, fte cawfc is^utt o/ wine. Of like origin are 
fclber, toft and felber, ad/. 

290. The Substantive Adjective. An uninfected adjec- 
tive is sometimes used substantively in set phrases ; e. g., 
gufrieben iaudjjet grog unb ftein, great and small shout con- 
tentedly (G.) ; ctn 93udf) fiir alt unb jung, a book for old and 
young ; gleidj unb gtetd) gefcHt fid) gern, birds of a feather flock 
together. Analogous is the elliptical use of the adjective 
in such a phrase as toon jung auf,/rom youth up. 

1. The names of languages are substantive adjectives which are 
indeclinable, except immediately after bag ; e. g., id} lenie 2)eutfdj, 
I am learning German; rote Ijeigt e8 auf (Sngtifd)? in mein getiebte« 
2>eutfd),info my beloved German (G.); bte TltxfmaU eineS guten giau= 
goftfd), the marks of a good French. But er fpric^t ba« 2)euttdje gut ; im 
2)eutfdjen lugt man, toenn wan Ijofttd) ifl (G.). Yet one says ba« 
fjeutige 3)eutfd) (not £)eutfd)e). 

2. Several English nouns are represented in German 
by substantive adjective? that follow the rules of adjective 
declension ; e. g., ein Seantter, an official, ber 23eamte, etneS 
Seantten, bie Seamtcn; ntein 93erroanbter, my kinsman, ber 
Sertoanbte, bte 3?erroanbten ; bag Sugere, the exterior, but fein 
$uf$ere$, his or its exterior. Such words are subject to the 
same uncertainty of inflection as other adjectives after 
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atte, anfeere, etc. (§ 288, 3, a) ; e. g., atte ®Mfitt(n) ; toiele 
93eamic(n). 

a. Such a substantive adjective, if preceded by a strong adjective, 
may become weak, especially in the neut and the gen. pi.; e. g., fin 
fd)one« Sugere (instead of &ugere«), a beautiful exterior,- ciu flreiS lirbcr 
55ertt)onbten. So, too, one meets with eiu grower ©elefyrte, a great scholar, 
and (ciu reiser ©erttjaubte, his rich relative; but ©ele t)utcr and 3ta> 
ttmnbter are better. In the nom.-acc. pi. without article Sermanbtf, 
33eamte, are better than SBerroattbtrn, ©eamteu. Butinthedat. sing, 
without article usage prefers the weak form ; e. g., nmu fonnte i^m aid 
©eamten (rather than ©camtcm) luenig Dovroerfeu, one could reproach 
him with little as official (Andresen). Notice further fin bummer 3unge 
(not hunger), a stupid youth. 

291. Adjectives and Prepositions. As in English the 
use of prepositions after adjectives is highly idiomatic. 
The following examples will illustrate (see further under 
prepositions) : 

adjtfam auf (ace), heedful op. eiferfudjtig anf (ace), jealous of. 

arm an (dat.), poor nr. empfaiigfidj fur, susceptible to. 

aufmerffam auf (ace), attentive to. cmpfhtbUd) gegen, sensitive to. 

bange Dor (dat.), afraid of. fafjtg gu (or gen.), capable of. 

begierig nad), eager fob. fraut am $er$eu, sick at heart 

befdjamt fiber (ace), ashamed of. neibifd) auf (ace), envious of. 

bejorgt um, anxious about. re id) au (dart.), rich in. 

blag Oor (dat.), pale with. jid)er toov (dat.), safe fbom. 

blinb auf or aw (dat.), Wind nc. ftolg auf (ace), proud of. 

bofe auf (ace.), angry at. Derliebt in (ace), enamored of. 

292. Comparison with cr and eft is not confined, as in 
English, to short words ; e. g., ber aflerdjriftttd)fte -Sonig, the 
most Christian king ; ba$ attererbdmttdj4awgtt>eiligfte 2)ing toon 
ber 2Be(t. 

1. A participle should not be compared unless it is in 
use, or admits of use, as an adjective in the positive de- 
gree ; e. g., retjtrtber, more charming ; am bebeutenbften, most 
important ; bic geroagtefle 9fanal)tne, the boldest assumption. 
But exceptions are very frequent in the classics ; e. g., 
ettoag tlnterrid)tenbereg, something more instructive (H.) ; an 
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bem in bic Sugen faflenbfiett Orte, in the most obvious place (L) ; 
auf bcr bUifpnbften SBiefe, on the mostfowery meadow (TJ.) 

2. Adjectives in tfdj either retain the c of the superlative ending eft, 
or else drop it and drop also the f ; e. g., bcr narrifdjefie or ber nor* 
rifdjte. 

293. Umlaut in the Comparative and Superlative is to 
be regarded as the rule if the stem-vowel is a, o or u (not 
when it is au). But there are the following exceptions, 
those marked with an * occurring both with and without 
umlaut: 

•bang, afraid. *fromm, pious, morfdj, rotten. fdjtnat, narrow. 

barfd), rude. *gefnnb, weU. nacf t, naked. fdjroff, steep. 

blanf, bright *glatt, smooth. *na% wd. ftaxt, fixed. 

•Mag, pale. *grob, rude. platt, low. flolj, proud. 

blojj, bare. Ijobf, hollow. plump, clumsy. fftaff, %W. 

brat), brave. ^olb, fctndfy. rafdj, «toi/f. fhumn, mute. 

bunt, mofley. fol)t, boW. vol), rough. fhurtyf, btoit 

•brnnm, dufl. *farg, stfngy. *rot, red toll, mad. 

bumpf, tow. *ftar, clear. runb, round. toofl,ytcK. 

faf)t, aun. frapp, fiaM. fadjt, genfle. ttjatyr, few. 

fatb, pa/«. lafym, lame. fanft, gentle. ttmnb, *orc 

falfd),/ata. fog, Jozy. fatt, safed. *galjm,tome. 

flad),.fla*. Io«, toase. fdjfaff, fcxwe. *3art, tender. 

frolj, glad. matt,/ain*. fd)tanf, slender. 

a. Sanger, blaffer, gf fitter, naffer are better than banger, bfaffer, etc. 
In the other donbtful cases the form without umlaut is to be preferred. 

294. Absolute and Relative Comparison. In relative 
comparison one object is compared with another or with 
others, as in er ifl alter at« id) ; bie SRofe ifl bie fdjonfte ader 
©lumen. Absolute comparison expresses simply an emi- 
nent degree ; e. g., eine fittere ©ante, an elderly lady ; bic 
neueren ©pradjen, the modern languages ; ein ljfldjft leljrreidjeS 
93udj, a most instructive book. 

1. The relative superlative is usually preceded by ber 
and may be qualified by a prefixed afler, by some other 
partitive genitive, or by a phrase with bon ; e. g., ber atter* 
fitynfte $elb, the boldest of all heroes; ber ©titer IjodjfteS, the 
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highest of blessings; bem firmltdjften toon alien Srbenf5l)nen, 
the poorest of all the sons of earth (G.). 

a. Except atlerUebft a relative superlative without bcr may not 
stand in the predicate : one may say bad $3itb ift aflerttebft, is most 
lovely, but not ift fdjoufi, nor atterjdjonfh 

2. The absolute superlative is generally denoted by an 
adverb, as $od)fi, fiufcerft, feljr, red)t, ttberauS, bnrdj unb bnrd) ; 
or by composition, as tounberfd)on, wonderfully fine ; binU 
ftenig, mighty little; pubelnag, wet as a drowned rat. 

a. Occasionally the inflected superlative is used absolutely ; e. g., 
n>cil e« bte roenigfleu fomteu, since very few can do it (G.); £eibenfrf)aften, 
bie fid) in feinem fd&oufien Seibe barfteflte n, passions which showed them- 
selves in his most beautiful body (Arndt). But in the last example 
ftmnberbar fdjdueu would be more idiomatic. 

3. After em an inflected superlative is not in general to 
be approved, since a highest is necessarily the highest. Still 
one meets with ein l)5djfte« SBefen, a supreme Being ; cf. also 
e8 giebt ein #n£erfte8 in alien Dingen, there is an extreme in all 
things. Goethe is fond of this construction. 

4. For the greatest possible one may say ber grofjttnoglidje or bcr m5g* 
tid)ft grofje. The former is more logical, the latter probably more 
usual. An awkward double superlative, ber grofjtmogUdjfk, also occurs. 

5. The phrase with am (§ 112) forms a relative super- 
lative capable of use only in the predicate. Its ordinary 
and proper function is to compare an object not with 
other objects, but with itself under other conditions; 
e. g., ©djitter fcmr ant grdgten ate ©ramatifer, S. was greatest 
as dramatist. Here am grbftten = at the greatest; cf. English 
at his best. Cf., further, e$ toare tnir am liebflen, it would be 
most agreeable to me, L e. I should prefer, but e« tofire mtr 
fiufcerft Iteb, it would be extremely agreeable to me. 

a. But modern German often uses the phrase with am in comparing 
an object with other objects. 

295. Comparison with meljr ind am tnetften is less com- 
mon than with more and most in English (§ 292). The form 
with metyr is to be preferred whenever the comparison is 
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between different qualities rather than between different 
degrees of the same quality ; e. g., cr ijt meljr geteljrt al# 
f lug, he is more learned than wise. 

a. But even in this case good writers sometimes rise the com- 
parative in er ; thus Goethe has ernfter al« Ueblid), more serious than 
winsome. 

1. Sfleljr and am ntetftcn are also used in comparing the indeclin- 
ables in § 289, 2 ; e. g., fie tvax meljr fdjulb aU id), she was more to blame 
than I(G.). ; tt>a« mir am meifien tcib ttyit, what grieves me most. 

2. Aside from the above cases, comparison with tneljr 
and ant meifien may occur where it is not strictly required, 
especially with participial adjectives; e. g., niemanb ifl 
meljr geptagt, more plagued (G.) ; ber am meifien gebilbete, 
the most cultivated (G.) ; ein meljr befonneneS ©emilt, a more 
circumspect disposition (Platen). 

3. Note that the simple me ifl as modifier does not form a super- 
lative, but zrintftflcn*, /or the most part; e. g., jte ifl meifl UebenS* 
roiirbig, does not mean she is most amiable, but she is amiable as a 
general thing. 

296. Defective and Irregular Comparison. (Supplement- 
ary to § 114). 

1. The following adjectives, denoting position, have no 
positive except in the form of the preposition or adverb 
from which they are derived ; ftufter, outer; gutter, hinder; 
inner, inner; nieber, lower ; ober, upper; unter, lower ; toorber, 
further forward. The superlative is formed in each case 
by adding fl to the comparative ; ber ftugerfte, ber ljtnterfte, 
etc. 

2. 3M it tier, middle (superlative mittelfl), has positive meaning, the 
real positive mittel having gone out of use except in compounds: 
thus bie iDtittcijlufe or bie mtttlere €>tufe, the middle stage. 

3. The stem of erfl, jtrst, appears in elje, before, and t\pt, ere; that of 
lefct, last, in the obsolete lag, late. (Srjlejl and Iefctcjt occur, but are 
needless monstrosities. 

Fcr Goethe's mciuer = tnefjr mein, see § 308, 2. 
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USE OF THE NUMERALS. 

297. Notes upon the Cardinals. The form etnS is used 
in counting (where no noun is thought of), except when 
unb follows; e. g., ein$, greet, bret; cinmol etn$ tfl etn$; 
fjunbert unb ein$ ; but eitt unb jiuanjtg. So too in giving the 
time, e. g., tyalb ein$, half past 12. But in all these cases 
cin is also correct, and is preferred in parts of Germany. 

a. A thousand and one nights (the noun being fern.) = taufenb unb 
cine 9tad)t ; but a hundred and one reasons, or years (the noun being 
mas. or neu.), = l)uubert unb eiu ©riinbe, 3al)re. 

1. The declined forms groeier, breter, groeien, breten are apt 
to be used when the case would not otherwise be obvious; 
e. g., burdj gtueier 3eugen 2Runb, by the mouth of two witnesses 
(G.) / maS gtoeien gu brcit ifl brcien gu enge, too broad for two, 
too narrow for three. 

a. Down to about the close of the 18th century the form gtoceu, 
twain, was used for the mas. and neu., and gfto for the fern. ; thus 
Voss wrote jtoo SRfidjte gugletd) unb jroeen ber Xcig\ These forms, as 
also the ordinal jiuot- = gtucit-, are now obsolete or dialectic. 

2. The numbers from bret to neungefjn are generally un- 
varied, but may form a nominative or accusative in c (less 
often a dative in en) in colloquial language, when no 
noun follows ; e. g., e$ roaren unfer funfe, Jive of us. Note 
also the phrases auf alien toieren, on all fours; mit toieren, 
with coach and four ; bor toieren, before 4 o'clock (G). 

3. guufjeljn, fuufgig are better than funfjel)n, funfjig. gufgefa, 
fuf?ig are colloquial. The short forms fed)jel)it, fedjgig, jtebgeljn, jiefyig, 
are more common than fedjgjefjn, fec^^gig, ftebenjeljn, fiebenjig. 

4. §unbert and taufenb can be used as substantives ; 
e. g., Diele §unberte, many hundreds; gu SCaufenben, by 
thousands. SlKittton is regularly so used ; hence gtoei SSRxU 
tionen, not greet 3Ktttion. 



S. Expressions of Time. In giving a date the year 
is designated by a cardinal number, with or without pre- 
ceding tm 3aljre ; e. g., ©dottier ift 1805 geftorben (or tut 3aljre 
1805, but in 1805 is not good), Schiller died in 1805. 
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1. The day of the month is designated by an inflected 
ordinal, with preceding article, followed by the name of 
the month without preposition ; thus am 4. (or 4ten, both 
being read Dterten) 3uft, 1776, on July 4, 1776. In dating 
a letter the accusative without preposition (ben 4. Suli, 
1776) is usuaL 

2. For the time of day the following are the usual 
forms of expression : nvx fed)* (Uljr), at six (o'clock) ; e$ tfl 
6 toorbei, or itadj 6, it is past 6 ; eirt 93iertel (auf) 7, a quarter 
past 6 ; fyalb 7, half past 6; brei toiertel (auf) 7, a quarter to 7. 

3. It happened in the ffiies = eS Qefdjaf) tit ben funfjiger 3a^ren, or in 
beu S&nfcigenu The same for a man in the fifties. 

299. Numeral Derivatives. Besides those mentioned 
in § 118 are to be noted : 

1. Iteratives in mat, as bretmal, thrice; multiplicatives in 
fad), as bretfad), threefold; variatives in ertei, denoting num- 
ber of kinds, as breiertet, of three binds; ordinal adverbs 
in ett$, as btittertf, thirdly. 

2. The obsolete or archaic compounds of fetb ; e. g., tdj fut)r felb-- 
britt(er), I traveled with two others (myself the third); fetbDiert, with three 
others, etc. ©etbanber, with one other, takes the place of fefbgtueit, outer 
haying once been commonly used in the sense of second (secundus) ; cf . 
om anbcrn Sage, on thefoUowing day. 
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THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

300. The Genitive of the personal pronouns occurs 
mostly with verbs, adjectives and numerals ; e. g., fdjone 
metner, spare me (Heine) ; tyx Snftrumente f pottet tnein, mock 
me (G.) ; bein bettf' id) atte &z\t, I think of thee (song) ; feiner 
uneutgebenf, unmindful of him. After nouns it is rare ; 
e. g., Ourdj bie $ergeffenljett beiiter, forgetfidness of you (H.) ; 
ou$ SSevadjtung tun, from contempt of you (S.). 
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1. The short forms mein, bein, fein, are older than nteittev, 
beitter, feiner, and are probably possessives in their origin. 
They occur chiefly in poetry. In the genitive plural the 
original and proper forms are unfer and euer, but unfrer 
and eurer occur in the classics ; e. g., urtb eurer toaljrUdj Ijfitt' 
id) nidjt gefefytt, I should not have missed you (S.)/ ja boon 
bcbarf e$ unfcrct ttidjt mfyc (S.). 

2. The old gen. e$ still survives in certain locutions, but is no longer 
felt as a gen.; e. g., id) bin e« miibe, bin e« gufvicben, I am tired of U, 
satisfied with it, where it is felt as an ace.; e« nintmt mid) SSuuber, I 
wonder, where it is felt as a nom. (§ 265, 1, d), 

301. The Pronouns of Address. The literary use of the 
pronouns of address is a somewhat complicated subject* 
the bare essentials of -which are as follows : 

a. Originally bit was the only pronoun used in addressing one 
person. In the 9th century the plu. ifjr hegan to be employed in 
certain social relations for politeness' sake, bu being retained for all 
cases where formal politeness would be either unnecessary or out of 
place, e. g., in addressing intimates, inferiors, the lower animals, in- 
animate objects, the heart, the soul, one's self in soliloquy ; also in 
prayers and apostrophes to supernatural beings, absent or imaginary 
persons, abstract qualities, etc. This has always been, and still largely 
continues to be, the usage of the higher poetry. 

1. In the classics, then, tyx, as applied to one person, is 
polite or deferential, while bu is simply natural J)u may 
imply familiarity or contempt,, but it may also comport 
with the highest regard — a regard that feels no need of 
artificial speech. 

a. Thus in Goethe's Iphigenie and Tasso the characters use only bu. 
Sometimes fine shades of meaning turn upon the use of the pronoun : 
thus in Tell, 1. 1691, the change from ifyr to bu marks the clearing up 
of a lover's misunderstanding. In Faust, 1. 300, the transition from 
bu to ir)r marks a descent from the tone of reverence to that of every- 
day polite intercourse. In Nathan the hero uses the polite tfyr to the 
obscure Templar, but stands on his dignity in returning the Sultan's 
bu with bu. 

2. Toward the end of the 16th century began the prac- 
tice of using $err, fjrau and grftutein as a polite circum- 
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locution for il)r. This led presently to the use of er, he, 
and fie, she, as pronouns of address. 

a. Both usages survive in the classics ; e. g., roa« ftef)t bem §erru gu 
3>ieitfieu? how can I serve the gentleman (L e. you, Faust, 1. 1322)? 
fomme bcr §err mir ttueoer nut jurudf, jus* come back again toith me 
(Xathan, I, 3, where the Friar, who usually says iljr to the Templar, 
several times substitutes the more ceremonious ber £err) ; (udf (5r belt 
rrblicfjen ©cnnim, seek you (i e. let him, the l gentleman,' seek) honest gain 
(Faust, 1. 548); ad) fry ^e nur, oA,;usf see (iW&, L 2881) ! 

b. dx was at first the acme of politeness ; it survived longest as a 
form of address to a social or official inferior, as from ruler to subject, 
master to servant, teacher to pupiL In the classics the sudden tran- 
sition from bit to @r may denote vexation, as in Faust, L 548 and 1. 2304; 
that from Sr to bu as in Must, L 2881, an increase of cordiality, a 
putting aside of ceremony. 

3. The next stage was the employment of ©te, they, in 
the sense of you. 

a. This grew out of the use of a verb in the 3. plu. with titles ; e. g., 
(Sure SDtajfftat fitib, your majesty are, instead of is; £err D of tor ttmrben 
tated)ifteit, the doctor webb catechized (Faust, L 3523). In such a locu- 
tion as the last, if a pronoun were to take the place of £)of tor, it could 
only be fle, they. This awkward form of address, which poetry for the 
most part repudiates, became established about the middle of the 18th 
century. 

4. At present, then, in the language of common life, 
one uses ©te in addressing strangers (one or more), 
acquaintances, or any but very intimate friends. Social 
differences count for nothing, except that for princes 
and high dignitaries the old forms Suer (Sure) ©naben, 
Srcettenj, etc., are still in use. 2)u is said to a member of 
one's family, an intimate friend, a very young child, an 
animal or a thing. 31)r is appropriate only as plural ; 
i. e., in addressing several persons each one of whom 
would be bu. In advertisements and notices to the public 
at large good usage avoids a pronoun of direct address. 

5. As to the writing of the pronouns of address usage is still some- 
what unsettled, ©ie and 3l)r, when they mean you and your, are 
always given a capital. Also (gr, ©ie = she, and their possessives, 
are best written with a capital when used in address. As to bu, belli, 
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tfyr, euer, there is no uniformity ; but the rales recommend that they 
be given a capital in letters, where the word will fall under the eye of 
the person addressed. 

302. Omission of Personal Pronouns. As a rule a pro- 
nominal subject is expressed, except in the imperative, but 
id), bit, er, fie, e$, are often omitted in colloquial language ; 
e - &> (tdf) tonfe 31)ttett, thank you; (tdj) bttte, 'please 9 ; (eS) 
fd^abet nidjtS, it does no harm ; (tdj) Ijetfee 9Ragifier {Faust, 
h 360) ; (bit) erfemteft bamt (ibid., 1. 422) ; (er) geljt ba ftradS 
(ibid., L 2867). 

a. For the omission of e8 with impersonal verbs see § 204, 2. 

1. Far less common is the omission of lutr, tljr, ftc (plu. ), but cases 
occur. 

2. In the imperative bit and if)r are omitted unless em- 
phatic, as in fitfyre bu meitt £eer, do thou lead my army (S.). 
The other pronouns er, fte, toir, ©ie, are always expressed. 

3. The omission of id) in letter-writing is characteristic 
of the commercial style ; e. g., 31)r ®eel)rte« bom geftrigen 
SJatutn Ijabe erfjattett, (/) am in receipt of your favor of yester- 
day. 

303. Special Uses of e$* Besides serving as pronoun 
of reference to a neuter noun, e$ has a variety of special 
uses, as follows : 

1. As indefinite subject of impersonal verbs ; e. g., e$ 
regnet ; e$ tfjut mix Icib. The poets often use such an im- 
personal e$ to convey an idea of something mysterious, 
vast, or gruesome ; e. g., bafynto« liegt e$ gutter mtr, a track- 
less waste lies behind me (S.) ; regt fid^S ttid)t quittenb fdjon? 
is there not already a quickening stir (G.) t 

a. The e$ in e$ giebt, there is, denotes in a general way the situation, 
or state of affairs, which ' gives ', i. e. affords, or produces, what is 
denoted by the object (cf. § 340). Quite similar is the e$ in ed Ijat 
©efoljr, there is danger; e8 fefct #iebe, there is a fight on. 

2. As subject of tjt or fhtb (without reference to the 
gender or number of the predicate noun) in expressions 
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of identity ; e. g., e$ ift mem Srnber ; e$ ift metne <Sdjtoefter ; 
e$ ftnb tfrwtnbe toon ntir, they are friends of mine. 

a. But for ft i» 7, if was you, etc. (where the predicate is itself a 
pronoun), German reverses the order, saying id) bin e«, btt roarji (©if 
nmren) e«, etc. 

3. As expletive, or formal subject, with all sorts of 
verbs, to anticipate a real subject which, for any reason, 
is to come after the verb. This use of e$ is only in part 
parallel to that of English there; e. g., e$ roar eiitmal tin 
$omg, there was once a king ; e$ Icbc bic grett)eii ! long live 
freedom! e£ irrt bcr SKenfd), man errs. 

a. The office of the expletive in such cases is simply to justify the 
inversion. In old German, however, and even later in poetry, the 
inversion may occur without e« ; e. g., fal) eiti £nab' ein ftdftlein ftefyn, 
a boy saw a tittle rose growing (G.). 

4. As indefinite object with certain verbs, taking the 
place of English it, things, matters ; e. g., e$ ift oljne Seifiriet, 
rote fte'S treiben, how they carry things on (S.) ; rote loir's ban© 
fo lierrttd) roett gebradjt, how we have brought matters so glori- 
ously far (G.). 

a. Sometimes e$ is used loosely for an object or subject inferrible 
from, but not distinctly contained in, the context. Cf ., e. g., Jfaust, 
11. 285, 534. 

5. To avoid repetition of a noun, adjective, pronoun, 
or clause ; e. g., er ift gliicfttdj (ift ©eletyrter, ift einer ber 
©rofcen), tdj bin e$ nidjt, he is happy (is a scholar, is one of the 
leaders), lam not; rote Diet Ul)r ift e8? id) roeifc e$ nidjt, what 
time is it f I do not know. 

6. To refer to a number of persons in a general way ; e. g., road ftd) 
foufl on nteinem 2ieb erfreuet, roenn e$ nodj lebt, they who (was) once 
delighted in my song, if they SHU live {Faust, L 24). 

304. The Reflexive. In a simple independent sentence 
the reflexive of the third person is always ftdj ; e. g., fte 
fjatte lein ©elb bei fit), she had no money with her ; ber $rteg 
bringt ©lenb nut fici), war brings misery with it ; fte $aben eine 
fdjone 3nfnnft toor ftd(, they have a fine future before them. 
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a. But in old German, jnst as in the English of the above examples, 
the personal pronoun was used reflexively in the dat. The usage is 
common down to the 18th century; e. g., bic $ciben finb tljnen felbfl 
etit ®t\zt$, the heathen are a law unto themselves (Lu.). 

b. @id) not referring to the subject is rare, but one may say bit 
greunbfdjaft toerbiubet bic SWenfdjen untet fid), binds men among them- 
selves, i. e. together. 

1. In a subordinate clause fid) refers to the subject of 
the clause, the subject of the principal verb being 
referred to by a personal pronoun ; e. g., er betobte bie 
©olbatett, bic fidj getyorfam gegert ifjn bettriefen fatten, tie praised 
the soldiers who had shown themselves obedient to him (Blatz). 

a. So, too, when the subordinate clause is represented by an infini- 
tive or an adjective : e. g., fie bat tyn fid) gu cntfdjiilbigen unb fie ju 
fcegleiten, to excuse himself and accompany her; er borgte bad WjVX nStige 
©elb, he borrowed the money needful to him. 

2. ©id) as reciprocal may be ambiguous ; fie gefatten fid), 
may mean they please themselves or they please each other. 
The uncertainty can be removed by the use of the true 
reciprocal einanber, the adverb gegettfeitig, mutually, or the 
Gallicism bcr eirte, bet attbere, — fie gefatten fidj, ber (bic) eirte 
bent (ber) anbern. 

3. Observe that the usual equivalent of the objective myself thyself, 
etc., is the simple mid), bid), eta ©elbjt or felber is added only when 
emphasis is desired. 

THE POSSESSIVES. 

305. The Absolute Possessive. In agreement with a 
noun the possessive is always some form of meitt, beitt, feirt, 
unfer, eucr, if)r, inflected as in § 125 ; but for the possessive 
used absolutely, i. e., without a noun, there is a choice 
between three, in the predicate sometimes four, forms of 
expression ; e. g., your judgment is more favorable than 
mine = tyx Urteil ifi gimfKger at$ meuteS, or bag uteine, or bag 
meinige. 

a. In meaning these forms are to a large degree interchangeable, 
but ber tneine belongs in general to more stately, ber ttteinifle to more 
f^Tr>iimr diction. In the predicate the uninflected form implies simple 
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ownership, while inflection may denote emphasis or contrast ; e. g., 
baft $ud) ift me in, bnt e« ifl nidjt beta ©ud>, e« if! meineS. 

1. Letters end with such formulas as $od)ad)tmtQ*Oott 31jr (ber 
Sfftt, ber 31)rige), respectfully yours,- gait) ber 3$vige, ber <Deinige, etc, ; 
3&r (3)eiu) treuer, ergebener, treuejler, ergebenjler, etc 

9. A friend of mine, a relative of yours = tin gremtb Don mir, ein S5cr* 
roanbter Don 3t)nen. 

306. The Compounds meittetoegrtt, *tetite£glet<l)ett, etc. 

1. SHeinetniegen comes from an old dat. pin. minen wegen (i. e., tneinen 
SBegen) nsed adverbially. Developing an excrescent t the phrase 
became tneineutttegen, which is still sometimes met with, though the 
usual form drops n before t. The Ijalben of nteinetfyalben is also a 
dat of §atb, half, behalf, sake; here again the stages were tneinen 
$alben, tneinentijalben, tneinetljalben. WltintttoiVitn comes from urn 
meinen 2BiHen,/or my sake, with the same phonetic development as in 
the other oases. 

2. In tneineSgleidjen we have the adjective gleid), like, governing a 
preceding gen., which logically should be the personal pronoun tnein 
or meiner, but became the possessive, giving my like instead of the like 
of me. The S is hard to account for. It may be due to the analogy of 
beSgleidjen, or of noun-stems with gen. in «. After meined the adjec- 
tive naturally took a weak form. 

3. Such compounds as tneinerfettS, on my part, and tnelneStetl*, for 
my part, come under § 251, 3. 

307. Notes upon fcttt and tip* As in English the pos- 
sessive of the third person may refer reflexively to the 
subject of the sentence ( = Latin suus) or to another noun 
( = Latin ejus) ; e. g., bic (Sonne Dottenbet iljre JReife, the sun 
completes its journey; tyr Snbftcf giebt ben (Sngeln ©tfirfe, Us 
aspect (i. e., the sight of it) gives strength to the angels (G.). 

1. Where an ambiguity might arise it should be avoided 
by the use of ber or berfetbe for the possessive that does 
not refer to the subject of the sentence ; e. g., et Derbrfittgte 
fetnen SBruber unb trat an beffen ©telle (or an ©telle beSfelbett), 
he crowded out his brother and took his (the brother's) place; 
er fcefudjte fetnen ©o$n unb beffen gran, he visited his son and 
fits daughter-in-law. 
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a. Suoh an ambiguous possessive as appears in the English he 
ordered his servant to polish his boots can be avoided in German by the 
right use of the dative : er befall feiiiem ©cbieutcn ibm bie ©tiefel ju 
pitmen has reference to the master's boots, (id) bie ©ticfcl ju pufceu, to 
the servant's own boots. But many would be content to say feint 
©tiefcl and let the ambiguity stand, as in English. 

2. Formerly fein might refer to a fern, noun, ifyr being not yet in 
use as reflexive possessive. Traces of this usage survive in colloquial 
phrases ; e. g., Die @od)c fyat feiiie $id)tigfcit, the thing Jias its good side; 
fciu %$ox fennt jebe flul), every cow knows her own gate. 

a. Note further the stereotyped adverb felncr £t\t f meaning not 
only in his or Us time, but in her time, in our time, or simply in due time; 
e. g., tmr tuaren fcincr 3eit numtere 93iirfd)e, we were merry lads in our 
day. 

308. Archaisms and Irregularities. In popular poetry 
the possessive (of course uninflected) may follow its noun ; 
e. g., SRolanb gebad^t' tm #erjen fein = in feinem #erjen, in his 
heart. 

1. The form 3ljro, in Sljro 2Jto}eftfit, Tour Majesty, is an old gen. 
plu. of fte, introduced in quite modern times after the analogy of SDero 
(§ 309, 5). It is used only in princely titles, and is either mas. or fern., 
sing, or plu. 

2. The comparison of a possessive, as in Goethe's nun ifl bat meine 
nteiner ctlS jemalS, now mine is more mine than ever, is a bold poetic 
license. Ordinarily one would say tneljr tttetn. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 

309. ©er* (Supplementary to §§ 129-131). 

1. The inflection of ber was at first precisely that of the 
definite article, the long forms beffen, beren, benen, being of 
quite modern origin. Present usage prescribes beffen, 
beren, benen, when the pronoun is used absolutely, but be$, 
ber, ben, when a noun follows ; e. g., b e 3 Slbefe rtiljme bid), 
boast of that nobility (S.) ; infolge beffen, in onsequence of 
that. 

a. But bed, ber, are used absolutely in compounds; e. g., beSljalb, 
beSwegen (also beff entwegen), bergleidjen, etc. Other archaic exceptions 
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occur in the classics ; e. g., be* ttrtrb 3upttcr ergrimmt, at that Jupiter 
becomes wroth (G.) ; bie ©egeunmrt be$, ber bie 2)onner iuirft, the presence 
of him that hurls the thunderbolts (S.)- 

2. For the genitive plural of ber the usual form is now 
beren, unless a relative clause follows, in which case bcrer 
is apt to be preferred, especially if the pronoun refers to 
persons ; e. g., beren Ijabe id) biele gefammelt, I have collected 
many of them (G.) ; bie 9Rij$gunjl berer, bie ba$ iibermafc 
meineS @(iicfe$ beleibigte, the ill-will of those whom the excess 
of my happiness offended (W.). 

a. £)erer occurs before noble names even if there is no relative ; 
e. g., ba$ €>djlog berer »ou @teiu, the castle of the Von Steins. 

3. £)er is the pronoun most often used before a genitive 
or phrase with toon, to take the place of a noun previously 
mentioned ; e. g., bie 2Bege ©otteS finb berfdjteben toon benen 
be$ 9Renfd)en, the ways of God are different from those of men; 
bie Sebotferung SonbonS ifl grflfcer ate bie Don $ari$, greater 
than that of Paris. IDerjentge also occurs in this use, but is 
not so good. 

4. 3)a$, for bie referring to persons, is usually contemptuous ; e. g., 
bo« fdjlenbert trie bie ©djnecfen, those fellows dawdle like snails (S.). 

5. 2)ero is an old gen. plu. once common in ceremonious address 
before high titles ; as <Dero ©nabeu, Tour (properly their) Grace. 

310. The Compounds of ba do not refer to persons, 
but exceptions occur in familiar language ; e. g., ein tyaax 
Stxlt, tooriiber fie ftreiten fonnen, a brace offeUoios to quarrel 
about (G) ; ein Setter fjatte bret ©flljne, batoon (cf. § 314) n>ar 
ber filtefte Hug unb gefdjeit, three sons of whom the eldest was 
shrewd and clever (Gr.). 

1. A compound of ba should not stand as the antece- 
dent of a relative ; e. g., I thought of what you said = id} 
bad)te an ba$ (not baran), toaS bu fagtejt. 

2. Tmesis of a bet-compound is rare ; e. g., ba beljiite mid) ©ott Dor 
(= batoor beljute mid)), Ood keep me from that. 

311. The Determinatives. SVrjentge is an emphatic ber 
used to particularize the antecedent of a relative ; e. g., 
ba$ ifl berjemge, Don bent hnr rebeten, that is the man we were 
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talking about ; btejenige ftretljett, bic id) mtr JjerauSneJjme, the 
(particular) liberty I take (Kant). 

1. 35erfe'Ibe must refer to something already known. It 
is a frequent substitute for er, fie, e$ ; e. g., $lehugfetten, 
bie cr Don 9Kartcmen erljalten obcr berfelben geraubt fjatte, trifles 
that he had received from Mariane or stolen from her (G.). 

a. Some prescribe that bcrfelbe always be substituted for the ace. eft 
governed by a preposition ; e. g. f ba$ $inb ifl fvanf ; hur WoUcu f iir 
baSfelbe f org en, toe tmfl take care ofU. But others repudiate this rule 
and prefer fiir e8. 

6. Observe the contractions am felben £ag = an bemfelben £ag, gut 
felben 3 e it = gn berfrlbeu 3 C ^ t sometimes also gn biefer (jener) felben 
3eit, at this (that) selfsame time, ©elbig-/ for felb-, is obsolescent. 

c. Sinnnbberfelbe , one and the same, is best written as one word with 
ein uninflected ; thus on eimutbbemfetben Sage, rather than an cincnt 
mib bemfelben. 

d. In ceremonious address <Diefelben, sometimes with prefixed £od), 
£odjjl, Sntafl)5d)fi, may take the place of @ie. 

2. ©old) is sometimes used, but not very elegantly, for 
berfctbe ; e. g., id) glaube, metne ©ebanfen ftnb toaljr ; priifen 
@ic foldje, I believe my thoughts are true; test them (S.). 

3. The indeclinables felbfl and felber, while treated in Part I for con- 
venience with the personal pronouns, are not strictly of that class, 
since they do not denote a person, but emphasize pronouns of every 
person and also nouns. They may be regarded as a species of determi- 
natives. 

a. The two forms felbfl and felber do not differ in meaning, but felbfl 
may be used adverbially = even, while felber can not. Further, felber 
always follows the word it emphasizes, while felbfl may precede oz 
follow. Cf . § 289, 2, 6. 

THE INTERROGATIVES. 

312. 2Ber and fra$ never agree with a noun, seeming 
exceptions with toa$ being old partitive genitives which 
have lost an $ ; e. g., toa$ 2Bunber(3), what wonder ; toa$ 
fceitfeU what the deuce! Cf. § 253, 2, b. 

1. SBeffeu is less used than whose; for whose picture is that? idiom 
prefers (referring to the person portrayed) tt)er ifl ba« auf bent ©Ube? 
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(referring to the owner of the picture) roem get)8rt ba$ 33Ub ? The form 
roe* it* rare except in compounds, but occurs adjectively ; e. g., roe3 
tinned brr $e rr fci, of what mind the master may be (G.). 

2. Colloquially, not so often in literature, toa& is used 
after prepositions that govern the dative ; e. g., gu road 
taugt ed? what is it good for t mit road farm tdj bienett? how 
can I serve you f Here roogu and roomit would be better. 
On the other hand roarum, roofiir, etc., are very often, but 
unnecessarily, substituted for urn road, fur road, etc. 

3. 3Bad is very common in the sense of roarum ; e. g., 
road rettjt bu fo f djnette ? why do you ride so fast (Cx.)f This 
road is an adverbial accusative. 

313. SBeldj and toad fftr* The neuter roetdjed is some- 
times used absolutely (like ed and bad) without reference 
to the gender or number of a following predicate noun ; 
e. g., bte Sltern fannen einen gangen Jag, roetdjed ber fdjonfte 
•Jiame fet, queried which was the most beautiful name (Eiehl). 

1. 2Bad fur is always used adjectively ; road fur cin, usually so, but 
sometimes without a noun. In the latter case cin has pronominal 
inflection; e. g., eiu ©runb ifl e« atlerbingS, abet road fur einer! a 
reason it is to be sure, but what kind of one/ 

THE RELATIVES. 

314. $er and toefrfj. 3)er as relative is of secondary 
origin, having developed out of the demonstrative ber. 
Hence the frequent use of the latter, especially in folk- 
tales, where one would expect a relative ; e. g., ed roar eiu- 
utal ein alter $onig, ber roar franf, he was sick, instead of ber 
frauf roar, who was sick. Cf. also the example with bacon in 
§310. 

1. The genitive singular of ber is beffen, beren, beffen, the 
genitive plural beren (not berer) and the dative plural benen ; 
but short forms, identical with those of the article ber, 
occur in the classics ; e. g., bie $rone, ber (for beren) tnetn 
gftrft ntidj roitrbtg adjtete, t?ie crown of which my prince 
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deemed me worthy (G); ** c #***' ^ Stnberungdfraft, bcr toir 
ftihtblidj bebftrfen (G.). 

2. The use of ber as 'compound' relative (containing its own ante- 
cedent) is not uncommon ; e. g., ad)! bcr mid) liebt unb fennt, i|l in 
ber SBcitc, alas, he who loves and knows me is far away (G.). Such a 
ber differs from lucr in that it refers to a particular antecedent. 

3. In early modern German a relative is often preceded by alt, the 
effect being a subaudition of cause ; e. g., ifjr tjabt biefen SReufdjf u jit mil* 
bradjt, aid bcr bad SSotf abmeubc, ye have brought this man unto me as one 
that perverteth the people (Lu.). Later this aid became all but pleonastic 
and has now gone out of use, though common in Lessing and Goethe ; 
e. g., &enead, aid roctdjcr fid) an bcu blogcn Siguren erg5fcet, Aeneas, who 
delights inthe mere figures (L.); and brm Qimmtx, aid in toeld)em fte attein 
SRutje ljatte,/rom the room in which alone she had peace (G.). 

315. SBer and toad* The implied antecedent of tocr 
must be expressed (always after toer), if there is change of 
construction ; e. g., toer nxijt benft, bent toirb fte gefd^entt, 
who does not think, to him it is given (G). In other words, 
toer can stand only for ber, ber (not for bent, ber, nor for ben, 
ber). 

a. The rule applies also to mad, but less rigidly, since the form luad 
is both nom. and ace; thus it is permissible to omit bad in toaS id) 
nidjt toetjj, (bad) ntad)t tnidj nidjt beifj, what I don't know doesn't bother 
me; or even in road mid) nid)t brennt, (bad) blaf id) nid)t, what doesn't 
burn me I don't blow. 

1. Distinguish between the interrogative in roer tonnte bad glauben? 
who covld believe that? the indefinite relative in ed if* toaljr, XoaQ man 
and) glauben mag, it is true, whatever one may think, and the exclama- 
tory indefinite in toer (o ettoad glauben fouute ! as if anyone could believe 
that! 

2. In general toad is not used in referring to a definite 
noun, but exceptions occur in good writers ; e. g., bte 2Ute* 
lannten bad 2>tng nidjt, toad toir £ofltd)fett nennen, the ancients 
did not know the thing which we call politeness (L.). Con- 
versely, bad or toeldjed is sometimes used for toad in referring 
to a sentence ; e. g., tfym fjatte man $ilarten befttmntt, bad iljm 
feljr tool)! befannt toar, they had destined Eilarie for him, 
which was very well known to him (G). 
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3. The form toe* is still sometimes used adjectively, just 
as often in the classics ; e. g., toe£ ©tanbeS cr aud) fettt 
mod)te, of whatever station he might be. Without a noun toe$ 
is archaic, save in compounds. 

4. 2Ba6 referring to persons is not uncommon in famil- 
iar language ; e. g., frulj iibt fid), toctf fin 9Reifter toerben toM, 
he who wishes to become a master practices early (S.). 

316. Belatiye Adverbs. A compound of too or toeS is 
never positively required except when the antecedent is 
not a noun or pronoun ; thus in the book of which we were 
speaking, the task lam working upon, one may say bad 33ud), 
toon bent, toon toetdjem, or tootoon; bie Sfafgabe, on ber, an 
toetdjer, or tooran. But in he rises early by which lie saves 
much time, one can only say toobnrd), not bnrd) toetd)e£, nor 
burd) bad, though bnrd) toetdjed SKittcI would be permissible. 
So also id) toar ban!, toeSfjalb (not toegcn beffen) idj nid)t 
fdjretben tonnte, for which reason I could not write. 

L @oas relative is now archaic, bat was once very common ; e. g., 
Ijeitig ift bod ©efefc, fo bent £unfiler ©djontyeit gebietet, holy is the law 
which, etc. (S.). 

2. An untranslatable ba is sometimes added to a relative as a kind 
of generalizing particle ; e. g., toen ba burftet, whoever thirsts; feiner, 
ber ba bidjtet, no one, who makes poetry (G.). Bat the asage is now 
quaint 

3. 3) a and its compounds usually have demonstrative force, rarely 
that of a relative ; as in bie 3<iten, ba id) nod) felbfi im SBerben toar, 
the times when I myself was stiU growing (G.). Blltoo and toofelbfc rela- 
tive particles = too, are archaic. 

THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

317. WL The undeclined all is most common before 
ber or a possessive in the nominative and accusative sin- 
gular, masculine and neuter ; e. g., aH ber ©d)ttterj, aU the 
pain ; all baS Seib ; aH feinen Summer. In the genitive it is 
rare but occurs ; e. g., ber ©cfyauptafc all nteuter ©Uhfjettgfeit, 
the scene of aU my happiness (Gk). 



i 
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1. The form atte occurs mostly after prepositions that 
govern the dative ; as Don atte bent, from aU that ; au$ atte 
bent ; trog atte benu But it may stand as nominative ; 
e. g., atte baQ SRetgen, aU the leaning (G.) ; atte few 2Rawratott, 
aU his wealth (S.). 

% 2ltte$ may mean everybody, as in atteS tanjte tote toll, 
everybody was dancing like mad (G.). It may also follow 
toer, toa$ and even toem, without change of form ; e. g., 
toer »ar alle* ba? who all was there? toem atteS gabjl bit ba$ 
@elb(Gr.)? 

3. Wl does not admit of weak inflection : one says bet Sater unfer 
after (not aUen) ; has ailed, bled ailed, nad) bent attent (better than alien). 
For aflenfaflS, see § 288, 1, a. 

4. In the classics all sometimes = jeb-, every; e. g., otter 3uftanb ^ 
gut, every condition is good (G.); bei client irbifdjen $5ing (S.) ; bie 
grauen ailed ©tanbe* (G.). In these cases present usage would prefer 
the sing, of jeb- or the plu. of all. Cf. alle Xage, every day; atte paax 
9Rinuten, every few minutes. Quite common are : toir Ijaben alien 
@runb, alien Slnlag, every reason, every occasion. 

5. In like manner early writers use all in the sense of gang, the whole; 
e. g., alien SBinter (Logau) ; burd) alle* Men (Frank). One would now 
say ben ganjen SBinter, burd) ba* ganje Seben. Cf. bie ganje Wafyt, aU 
night; gang ftmerifa, aU America. But alle SBelt is still common, along 
with bie ganje SBelt, for aU the world, tout le monde. 

6. After o^ne, all and Jeb- occur sometimes in the sense of Eng. any; 
e. g., oljue alien (or jeben) SBegriff, without any idea. 

7. Note finally the idioms in afler (gtle, in aU haste; in atter grulje, 
very early in the morning ; also e« (ber SBein, bie greubc) ifl alle, i. e., t* 
aU gone; er toirb fein bifidjen ©elb balb alle madjen, he wiU soon make an 
end of (run through) Ms little money. 

318. ®itt% As pronoun ein- may take the place of (trgenb) 
jetnanb, some one, any one ; e. g., ba liegt f d)<m einer tit, there 
lies some one dead (G.) ; ba fragt memanb, toa$ euter glaubt, 
what any one believes (S.). 

1. The neuter form etnS may refer to a person ; e. g., nun 
fag' tntr ein$, now let some one tell me (G.) ; toenn unfer ein$ 
am Stinnett toar, when you and I were at our spinning (G.). 
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a. More often it is used, sometimes almost untranslatably, as cog- 
nate object of ftngeit, trinfen and other verbs ; e. g. t ein« ftngen, sing a 
song; ein* trinfen, take a drink; fteim bir bad 9ftabd)ett feimt, ba liebt 
fie cut* gum ®pa%, she just falls in love for fun (G.). 

319. Gisig- and its Synonyms. For the singular of einig- 
present usage prefers a substitute (em, irgenb ein, ein frentg, 
etoa$), but it is not uncommon in literature ; e. g., au$ 
gitrdjt be« Iobe« ober fonfl einige* 3)inge$, from fear of death 
or some other thing (Claudius) ; nad) etniger <j}aufe, after a 
short pause (G.); ™fy °$ ttC *uuge$ Sebenfen, not without 
some hesitation. 

1. The plu. einige implies, according to Grimm, more than two bat 
less than five. For five or more one says meijreve, cine 2ftenge, manage, 
Dicle. The ill-sonnding einige ftenige occurs in the sense of a few, bat 
a few is better denoted by einige alone, or else by eiit paar. Note the 
orthographic distinction in ein paax SRinnten, a few minutes, bat ein 
$aar @tief el, a pair of boots. 

a. (St(id)e, toeldje and etfteld)e have the same meaning as einige, bat 
ettt>eld)e is obsolete and etlidje becoming so. 

2. Ginige may precede a numeral ; e. g., einige Jtoanjig, twenty odd. 
The article ein is sometimes used in a similar way ; e. g., ein adjt Xage, 
some eight days. 

3. WlctjVt for meljrcre is not good. For the phrase morgen ein 
2Rel)re«, more to-morrow (L.), one would now prefer tnorgen meljr, 
SBeitereS, or ba* SBeitere. 

320. (StoaS, taw$, ni<f)t&. Both toa« and ettta* may 
mean something of importance ; e. g., tafct mid) aud) ettoaS 
fein, let me be something too ; fie rtiffen fid) fcfynett, bemt fie 
bihtlen fid) toa$, for they think themselves 'some 9 (G.). 

1. The ace. of etttmft forms a common adverb = somewhat, a little; 
e. g., tt\va$ talt, somewhat cold. Distinguish therefore between tttvai 
bejfer, somewhat better, and ettt>a$ SBeffereS, something better. 

2. 9?id)t$, though classed for convenience with pronominals, is 
really a substantive— the gen. of niht = naught, — which is still pre- 
served as a dat. in the phrases gunidjte tuerben, come to naught, and mit 
it id) ten, by no means. In early modern German uid)t took a partitive 
gen.; e. g., unb fycttte ber Stebe nidjt, and had not love, i. e., naught of 
love (Lu.). This construction still occurs in the phrase fyier ifi nteiiieS 
©leibenS nidjt, there is no staying herefor me. 
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321. SWatt and it* Compounds. 2Ran, from SRann, like 
French on from homo, does not individualize at all, whence 
it is never preceded by irgenb, though it may approach 
the meaning of irgenb jemanb ; e. g., man podjt, there is a 
knock, some one is knocking. Most often it is an indefinite 
representative of people at large, mankind, the public, as 
in man fagt, they say, it is said ; man f ommt jn f eljn, man toil! 
am liebften fdjaun, people come to see, they wish to gaze (G.). 

1. Again, man may take the place of a personal pronoun of any 
person. Goethe often uses it for id) in describing his own doings, and 
interchanges it with frit in the same sentence. SUfau fd)U)cige is much 
the same, only less brusque, as fdjroeige, fd)tt>eigt, or (djroeigen ©ic. 
The policeman says roer ift man? »ua« ruU man tyier? for who are you? 
what do you want here t 

2. Scmanb and niemanb are compounds of man with ex- 
crescent b. For the dative and accusative present usage 
prefers the uninfected form, though the dative in em and 
(less often) the accusative in en, still occur. Their plural 
is supplied by einige and feine. 

322. IStel and fretttg. With these words there is great 
freedom in the use of uninfected forms. Inflection is 
required only after ber or a possessive ; e. g., ba$ biete @etb, 
bag er beftfct, the large amount of money that he possesses ; 
trofc feine$ bielen (SetbeS ; mein 2Benige$, my little. 

a. But roenig after ber or a possessive and in agreement with a 
noun in the singular is not common. For fein rocuigeS £afeut, his 
liiUe talent (G.), one would now prefer feiu geringeS £aleut, ftin fleineS, 
or feiu bifjdjen latent. 

1. Except after ber or a possessive, inflection prevails 
in the plural and genitive singular (where it may be 
needed to show case), non-inflection in the nominative 
singular, masculine and neuter ; elsewhere both are about 
equally common. Examples : fd)on biele £age, these many 
days (S.); er freut fid) trieler ©Ijre, enjoys much honor; biel 
garm um md)t$, much ado about nothing ; biel ©ef djrei unb 
tpenig 2Bofle, much noise and little wool; biel 2)anf, many 
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(hanks; rati tnebr SWitfje; mtt toenig SBifc unb triel 93eljageii 
(Gk) ; diet ©riifee Ijat er aufgettagett (Or). 

2. Sometimes inflection is associated with the idea of variety ; e. g., 
id) meiue nidjt tuelfft, fonbern toiel ; ciu n>enige$, abet mit gteig ; I mean 
not (a Kttk in) mucA, fait much (in little); a small quantity, but with care 
(L.). Stahr writes : id) Ijabe tnetcS gefet^en, Ijter unb ba aud) Diet, many 
things, here and there also much (of importance) ; toer DieleS bring t f he 
who offers a great variety (G.) ; Diet SBetn, much wine; Dieter 2Bein, many 
fcincbo/toine. 



THE YERB. 



SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILS ON CONJUGATION. 

323. Sfcabtu and f eitt as Auxiliaries. All transitive verbs 
(including reflexives), the modal auxiliaries and many in- 
transitives are conjugated with fyabetu 

1. With a very few exceptions (bteiben, gefd)eljen, getutgeit, 
gliicfen, fein), the verbs that form their perfect tenses with 
fcin contain the idea of transition from one place or con- 
dition to another. They either denote literal motion, as 
getjen, fotranen, or else a change of status, as attem, berjten. 

a. Often this idea of change is given by a prefix, and thus we may 
have a compound conjugated with fcin, while the simple verb takes 
Ijaben ; e. g., fdjtafen, sleep, and einfdjfofen,/afl asleep; fteljen, stand, and 
erftefyen, arise. Such compounds are quite numerous and only a few 
specimens of them are given in the list below. The most important 
of the verbs that take {em are, then, the following, together with their 
intransitive compounds : 

fatten, falL gteiten, glide. 

ftiegen,./ly. glihfeit, succeed. 

$it\)m,flee. flimmen, climb. 

$it$t\\,flow. flettern, clamber. 

fotgen,/oBoio. foramen, come. 

frieren, freeze. friedjen, creep. 

gebeifjen, thrive. laufen, run. 

geljen, go. quetlen, gushforth. 

gelingen, succeed. reifen, set out. 

genefen, recover. reiten, ride. 

gefd)ef)en, happen. remten, run. 



altera, grow old. 
aufftetyen, arise. 
begegnen, meet. 
berften, burst. 
bteiben, remain. 
eiten, hurry. 
entfd)tafen,/afl asleep. 
erfdjeinen, appear. 
ertrinfen, drown. 
erttmdjen, awaken. 
f aljren, go. 
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rinnen, flow. ftnfen, sink. ^ uerarmen, grow poor. 

fd)ettern, be wrecked. foringeu, spring. toevtjungern, star' e. 

fd)leid)cn, creep. fleigen, climb. roadjfen, grow. 

fd)ntelgcn, melt. fterben, die. toeidjen, recede. 

fd^reiteu, stride. flfirgen, rush. tuerben, become. 

jdjnummen, sictm. treten, *fep. gieljcn, pass. 
fun, be. 

b. Intransitives that do not come tinder any of these heads are con- 
jugated with fjabeu. This is the case not only with verbs which con- 
tain no idea of motion, as fdjfafen, sleep, but also with verbs of motion 
that denote simply a verbal activity, without any idea of transition from 
one point to another. Verbs of motion that are usually of this charac- 
ter are omitted from the list above. Such are, e. g., fyiipfeit, hop; htieeu, 
kneel; vanfdjen, rustle; fd)U>anfen, waver; fdjtoeben, sweep; tanjen, donee. 
But any of these may take fein, if they express transition; e. g. t bcr 
$ogel ifl burd)$ genfier geljfipft, has hopped through the window. 

c. On the other hand several of the verbs in the list above may take 
Ijabeu if the tense denotes simply a verbal activity, or a temporal, rather 
than a local, relation ; e. g., bie Ijaben fdjon h>a$ 9ted)t« gefpnmgen, have 
danced a good bit (G.), but one would say ftnb in* SSaffer geforungen, 
have leaped into the water ; ev I)at Diet geretft, he has traveled much, but er 
ifl itad) ^JariS geretft, has set out for Paris; bo« flinb Ijat crfl Ijeute ge* 
gang en, has never walked until to-day , but ifl fyeute toon einem ©tuljt 
jum aubcrn gegangen, walked from one chair to the other; id) Ijabe eine 
©tunbe geritten, I rode for an hour, but id) bin aufs ?anb geritten, rode 
into (he country; Id) \)aU fovtgefaljreii, I continued, but id) bin fortge* 
fabreu, I went away. 

d. The general principle regulating the use of fjaben and fein is 
simple: Ijaben calls attention to a verbal action, fein to the state or con- 
dition that has resulted from the action. There is, however, much con- 
fusion of the two auxiliaries, fein being often used where the rule would 
call for baben; cf. Goethe's ifl oiel gereift (taust, L 3019). Even fleljen, 
fifceu and liegen are sometimes conjugated with fein. On the other 
hand, begegncn and folgen occur with Ijaben. 

324. Omission of the Auxiliaries. The auxiliaries of 
tense are often omitted at the end of a dependent clause; 
e. g., baSjentge, toa$ nrir Don anbern ge^Srt (sc. Ijaben), that 
which we have heard from others (G.); ba$ ift int getb berfelbe 
9?ain, too toir beretnfi gcgangcn (sc. fmb), the selfsame tract 
where we once walked. 
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a. In this way it is often possible to avoid an unpleasant concur- 
rence of auxiliaries ; e. g., Ber @ieg, bcu er erruttgen (fyatte), l)atte be* 
miff en, ba& — , the victory he had toon had proved that—; ma8 bam it 
gemounen moibeu (mar), mar unbebeuteub, what had been gained by this, 
was insignificant 

6. The frequent omission of the auxiliary is characteristic of certain 
authors, e. g. , Leasing, Goethe, Richter. With writers on style the matter 
is a moot-question, some advocating, others disapproving, the 'hatte- 
I0OT style. ' In general it is not well to omit the auxiliary if an ambiguity 
of mode or tense would result. On the other hand, in such a sentence 
as the following, quoted by Wustmann, the two final mar's would be 
intolerable: ba bic 3eit, fur bic ba8 #errenl)au$ gerofiljtt morbeu (tear), 
abgelaufen tear, since the time had expired for which the House of Lords had 
been chosen. 

325. Periphrastic and Causal Auxiliaries. Standard 
German recognizes no auxiliary corresponding to English 
do in 1 do believe, I did think, etc., but tljutt is so used in 
dialect and the usage is more or less reflected in litera- 
ture; e. g., bic Slugen tljftten iljm fmfen, his eyes sank, i. e., did 
sink (G); (id)) tljcit iljn red)t Ijerglid) tiebert, I loved him right 
heartily (G.). 

a. 5tt)un as auxiliary usually has pret. ind. tljat, not tfyat. See the 
examples above. 

1. Saffen, let, is sometimes called a causative auxiliary, 
but its meaning may be permissive as well as causal; e. g., 
taf$ midj gef)en auf beiner ©pur, let me go upon thy track (per- 
missive) ; bie 2Rutter tiefc einett ^Jfaffcn fommen, had a priest 
come (causal) ; id) laffe mir meinen Hermann nid)t fdjetten, / 
vritt not let my Hermann be scolded (G.). 

a. On the peculiar passive use of the active inf. after laffen, as in the 
last example, see § 366, 1, a. 

b. SHadjen, make, also occurs as causative auxiliary: e.g., U)r Ijabt 
mid) roeibttd) fdjmifeeu madjeu, you have made me sweat vigorously (G.). 

326. Omission of the Augment ge. 

1. The prefix ge was not at first a necessary element of the perfect 
participle. In composition with verbs the particle had various func- 
tions, one of which was to give a 'perfective* meaning; e. g., doder 
haubtman gdas den brief, when the captain had read the letter, the preterite 
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gelas denoting the completion of the action. Becoming Urns associated 
with the idea of completed action, the particle attached itself more and 
more to the perfect participle and finally became a regular 'sign ' of 
that form. 

a. The above statement sufficiently explains the occasional occur- 
rence in the classics of such participles as fitnben, for gefunben; fommen, 
for gefommeii, etc. They are survivals. 

2, At present the following classes of verbs regularly form their per- 
fect participle without ge : 

a. Inseparable compounds and verbs in ie'ren, — because of a feeling 
that ge should not immediately precede an unaccented syllable. 

6. The modal auxiliaries, and also tjetfjen, tyetfen, laffen, feljen, when 
the participle occurs in connection with an infinitive ; e. g., id) fyabe e$ 
nidjt tfyun ISnueit, I have not been able to doit; cv fyat mid) rufen laffen, 
he has had me called. The old participle a 2 these verbs looks and sounds 
like an infinitive ; for which reason several weak verbs that have fol- 
lowed their analogy put the infinitive in place of the participle when an 
infinitive precedes. Such are, quite regularly, fyorcn, which seems to 
have followed fefyen, and sometimes also braud)ett, leljren, madjen and 
lenten ; e. g., id) Ijabe fagcu l)5reii, I have heard say; idj Ijatte ilju fenncn 
lernen, I had learned to know him / Ujr Ijabt mid) fajraifcen niad)eu, you 
have made me sweat (G.). 

c. SBerbeu in the passive voice, to avoid two concurrent forms with ge. 

d. Certain adjective compounds, as $au6bacfen, home-bakedf homely 
(batfeu instead of gebadeu) ; 1)albtpad)fen, half-grown. 

327. Use of the Connecting Vowel and the Endings. The 
rules in § 176 present the normal usage of to-day, but 
there are many exceptions. Solemn or stately diction 
tends to long forms, easy talk to short, "while the poet 
may take advantage of either for his meter's sake ; e. g., 
rebft bu Don einetn, bcr ba Icbct (S.) ? idj fjabe gelebt unb gelicbet 
(S.) ; bie fdjflnfte -Sungfrau ft^ct (Heine) ; bcgreife nidjt, toa$ er 
an tnir ftnb't (G.)« Here the normal forms would be: rebeft, 
lebt, geliebt, fifet, fmbet. 

1. In talk it is usual to drop the connecting vowel e in the pres. ind. 

2. sing, after a sibilant (contrary to § 176, 3). In such cases the f of 
the ending ft is also dropped and the form becomes identical with the 

3. sing. ; thus bu U)ifd)t, instead of luitdjejl ; bu lieft, for Uefefl ; bulagt, 
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for Ififfeft ; bit ftyt, for ftfcefl. In the pret. such contractions (bu agt, for 
bit agefl, from cffcn) are much more rare. 

a. So too a final t of the stem is not heard (though it is best to write 
it) before ft; ie., tyilt|t, giltft, fid)tfi, are pronounced, usnally, fyal jl, 
gilfc fl*fi. 

2. In the imv. 2. sing, the ending c belongs properly to all weak 
verbs. If, therefore, it is omitted, an apostrophe is proper; e. g., licb' 
folang bu Ucbew fann|i; folg' nur bent often ©pmdj (G.). But faff, preff, 
and the like, become fag, preg. 

a. Strong verbs have no ending in the imv. 2. sing, after a radical i 
or ie changed from e; thus fyitf, tritt, lied. In other cases the use of the 
final e is in large measure optional. It is quite uniformly omitted in 
fomm, lag and louf. In beig(e), flteg(e), ge^(e), l)aft(e), fauf(e), fd)laf(e), 
falag(e), fd)rei(e), faaieig(e), fle^e), flog(e), tl)u(e), trag(e), jie«e), the 
omission of e is at any rate so common that no apostrophe is needed. 

6. Strong verbs with radical e that have vowel-change in the pres. 
ind. should have it also in the imv. 2. sing. ; but trete for tritt, netjme 
for nimm, tneffe for wig, and other such substitutions of weak for 
strong inflection, are common in good writers. 

3. In early modern German a spurious final e is sometimes found in 
the pret. ind. 1. and 3. sing, of strong verbs ; as falje for fafj. 

328. Strong and Weak Conjugation. 

1. As in the case of nouns, so in that of verbs, the terms ' strong ' and 
• weak ' were introduced by Grimm. They were intended to contrast 
those verbs which form their pret. by means of an internal vowel- 
change, thus seeming to rely upon their own inner 'strength', with 
those which have the ' weakness ' to rely upon foreign aid in the shape 
of a suffix. The terms are fanciful, but convenient and in universal 
use. They are at any rate better than « old ' and « new ', and far better 
than ' irregular ' and ' regular '. 

2. The characteristic ' ablaut ' of strong verbs (sometimes translated 
by gradation, as umlaut is by mutation), is a definite series of changes 
undergone by the radical vowel in different forms derived from the 
same root. It is by no means confined to verbs; thus with binbeu, banb, 
gebunben, cf. the nouns $3iube, $3aub, SBunb. 

3. The vowel-change of the pres., in strong verbs, is always a 
species of umlaut, though it is not always marked by the modern sign 
of umlaut. It is due (cf. § 21) to the former presence of an i in the end- 
ings of the 2. and 3. sing. Thus bu trfigft, er tragt, represent an earlier 
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&u tragis{t), er tragit; whereas the forms now without umlaut had no i 
in the ending : id) trage, from ih tragu, wir trageu, from voir tragemies), 
etc. 

a. Verbs with radical ie formerly made a pres. ind. 2. and 3. sing, 
and an imv. 2. sing, in eu ; e. g., fleugjl, fleugt, instead of fUegfl, fliegt, 
from fUegen ; freud)(t, freud)t, instead of friedjft, fried) t, from friedjen. 
These archaic forms are often met with in the classics. 

4. In Old and Middle German the pret. of most strong verbs had 
two different ablaut-stages, i. e., two different radical vowels, one for 
the sing., the other for the pin. ; thus ich sang, I sang, but voir sungen, 
we sang; ich reit, I rode, but wir riten, toe rode. In modern German the 
vowel of the sing, has usually prevailed for the entire tense. In some 
cases, however, the vowel of the pin. was transferred to the sing. (cf. 
Eng. I sang and I sung), giving rise to doublets, such as id) jlanb and 
id) ftunb. Such double preterites were once common, and one of them, 
tvarb, ttmrbe, still survives. SBarb is more stately and bookish than 
hmrbe. 

a. The secondary vowel of the pret. is much more apt to appear in 
the subj. than in the ind. ; thus while id) fhtrb, from fterbeu, no longer 
occurs, id) jiflrbe, is common. It even has the advantage of id) flftrbe, 
in that it is not liable to be confounded by the ear with id) jlerbe. There 
are many such cases. 

329. Ablaut Classes. 

1. It is impossible to draw up a classification of strong verbs that will 
appreciably facilitate the learning of their forms. They must simply be 
memorized one by one. The only classification that is of any use (and 
its value is scientific rather than practical) is that which groups to- 
gether those verbs which originally had the same series of vowel- 
changes in their principal parts. Such a group is called an ablaut class. 

2. There are in all seven such classes. Since, however, the classifi- 
cation is based primarily upon the older forms, which have undergone 
great changes with the lapse of time, it can not be made fully intelli- 
gible without detailed historical explanations which lie beyond the scope 
of this work. (Consult Brandt's German Grammar, §§ 122 ff. and 459 ff.) 
In the subjoined scheme is given, first, the vowel of the iuf. ; then, 
after the first dash, the vowel of the pret., and after the second dash 
the vowel of the perf . pple. The statistical numbers refer to the list in 
§ 331. The classes, then, are as follows : 

Class I: Ablaut ei — i, ie, — i, ie; e. g., retten, rut, geritten ; bteiben, 
Mieb, gebliebeu. 43 verbs. 
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Glass n : Ablaut it, u, an, — o — o ; e. g., fliefjen, fio%, gefloffen ; tu* 
gen, log, gelogen ; faufen, foff, gefoffen. 33 verbs. 

Clas3 HI: e , i, — a short — u short, o short ; e. g., roerfen, toarf, gc* 
roorfen ; binben, banb, gtbunben. 47 verbs. 

Glass IV : Ablaut e, & — a long — o; e. g., bred)en, brad), gebrodjen ; 
geb&reu, gebar, geborexu 16 verbs. 

Class V: Ablaut i f e, ie, — a long — e ; e. g., bitten, bat, gebeten ; 
grbeu, gab, gegebeu; liegen, lag, gelegen. 15 verbs. 

Glass VI : Ablaut a — u — a; e. g., fafcren, fiibr, gefaljrem 15 verbs. 

Glass VH : Vowel-change which looks like ablaut, but is not ; a, an, 
ei, o, u — ie— a, au, ei, o, it; e. g., fallen, pel, gefallen; laufen, lief, ge* 
lanfen ; jtofjen, fhefj, geflofjen. 18 verbs. 

Remark. A few verbs have passed out of the class to which they 
originally and properly belong. Thus betten, bark, formerly made pret. 
ball, pple. gebottcn. But ball early gave way to boll (with the vowel of 
tbepple.), and bcUeu, boll, geboQeu, does not conform to any of the 
seven classes as above given. In the list below such cases are denoted 
by a bracketed number ; e. g., bcllen [III] means that the verb once 
belonged to Class III. 



330. Irregular Weak Verbs. Nine weak verbs have in 
the preterite and perfect participle a vowel-change which 
looks like ablaut. These are : 



Inf. 
brennen, burn, 
bringen, bring, 
benfen, think, 
biinfen, seem, 
fennen, know, 
nennen, name, 
rennen, run, 
fenben, send, 
roenben, turn, 



PreLind. 
brannte, 
brad)te, 
badjte, 
beudjte, 
fannte, 
uanute, 
rannte, 
fanbte, 
roanbtc, 



Perf. pple. 

gebrannt, 

gebradjt, 

gebadjt, 

gebeud)t, 

gefannt, 

genannt, 

gerannt, 

gefanbt, 

geroanbt, 



a. biinfen, fenben and roenben are often regular; 
nennen and rennen, rarely so. 



Pret. subj. 

bremite. 

brfid&te. 

bfi$te. 

ben^te. 

fennte. 

nennte. 

rennte. 

fenbete. 

menbete. 

brennen, fennen, 



1. The only other weak verbs that present any irregularities are 
Ijobeu (§ 171), the modal auxiliaries (§ 189) and roiffen (§ 190). 
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331. List of Strong Verbs. 

The following list is meant to contain all the verbs of late modern 
German that have any strong forms. After the principal parts is given, 
first, the pres. ind. 2. sing., from which the 3. sing, can usually be got 
"by simply dropping f of the ending ft; thus, bu batfft, er bdrft. When- 
ever the 3. sing, cannot be got in this way, as in bu giltft, er gilt, it is 
given separately. Next comes the pret. subj. 1. sing., and then the imv. 
2. sing., the latter distinguished by an [!]. The Roman numeral gives 
the ablaut class to which the verb belongs or belonged (§ 329, remark). 
Obsolete forms are enclosed in [ ], forms that are not to be recom- 
mended in ( ). For begimten, oerberben, etc., see under *giimeu, *berbeu. 

IBaifett, bake, buf, gebacfeu ; bacfft ; bilte ; bacf(e) ! VI. — Often weak 
throughout, except that there is no pple. gebacft. 33ut has short u. 
©ebacfen without ge occurs in IjauSbarten, ueubacfeu, etc. 

sfcaren, sbar, *boreu ; *bierft or *barft ; *bare; 4rier! or=bare! IV.— 
Only in gebaren, give birth to (earlier geberen, whence gebierfl, gebtert, 
gebicr !). ©ebare as pret. subj. is avoided, being like the pres. 

8ei§ett, bite, big, gebiffett ; betfj(ef)t, beifet ; biffe; beifj(e) ! I. 

SeHflt, bark, [boU] f [gcboflcu]; [billft]; [bbtte] ; [bill!] [III.]-Now 
always weak, but strong forms occur in the classics. Grimm wrote: ein 
§unb beUt nod) fyeute, roie er gu &nfang ber @d)opfuitg boll, with weak 
pres. and strong pret. in the same sentence. 

8ergen, hide, barg, geborgen ; birgfl ; biirgc or barge; birg ! (berge !). 

in. 

Serften, burst, barp [borfl], geborfleu ; birfteft or birft, birft; bdrfte or 
barfte; birft ! HI. — Often weak throughout. 

SHegen, bend, bog, gebogen ; biegft [beitgft] ; boge ; biege ! [beug !] II. 
&itttn,offer, bot,gebotett; bieteft [beutft,beut]; bote; biete! [beut!] IL 
SKttfcrlt, bind, banb, gebunben ; binbeft ; banbe ; btnbe ! HI. 
Sittett, ask, bat, gebeten ; bitteft ; bate ; bitte ! V. 
8Iafflt, blow, blieS, gebtafen ; blaf(eDt, blaft ; btiefe ; btaf(e)! VIL— 
Sometimes weak in pres. The pret. btu$ (Claudius) is jocose. 

SHeften, remain, blieb, gebUebett; Meibft; btiebe; bleib(e)! I. 

Mtifytu, *bUdj, *bUdjen; *bfeidjft; *btid)e; =bleidj(e)! I.— Strong only 
in erbleidjett, toerblcidjen, turn pale, die, which may be weak in the pret. 
33fetd)en, bleach, is weak. 

fdxattn, roast, briet, gebratett; bratft, brat; brlete; brate! VII.— 
Sometimes weak, but no gebratet. 

Sredjftt, break, brad), gcbrocr)en ; brtdjft ; brfidje ; brid) ! (bredje !) 
IV.— SRabebredjen, murder (a language), is weak : rabebredjte, gerabe* 
bredjt. 
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»lei|ett, -Mel), -bidden ; -bciljfl; -bieljc; -bci^e! L— Only in gcbeil>cn, 
thrive 

4ftle«, -barb, -borbett; .birbjt; -btlrbe or *bfcbt ; *birb! IIL— Only 
in toerberben, ruin, be ruined, which is apt to be weak when transitive. 
Serbrrbt means morally corrupt; tin berberbtet §erg, but ein uerborbener 
(bankrupt) flaufmamt. 

$ilt|eit, Aire, bang, gebungen; blngft; binge! IIL— Originally, and 
still usually, weak. Pret subj. always btngte p not bange, nor biiitge. 
©ebtngrn, stipulate, is usually weak, always so in the ppl. adj. bebingt, 
conditioned, 

Srefdjr n, thresh, brafdj or brofd>, gebrofdjc n ; brifdj(et)t, brifdjt ; brofd>c 
ororafdje; brifdj! m. — Often weak. 

>fcrtf (en, »bro6; *broffen. Only in toerbriefjen, vex, which is hardly used 
except in the 3. sing. ; tocrbriefjt [sbreufjt] ; toerbroffe. TL 

%tiu%tu, press, brang [brung], gebrungcn; briugft; brfinge [brungc]; 
bring e ! in. 

(Sffeti,***, afj, gegeffcn; iffeft or ifjt, igt; fifie; ig! (cffe!) V. — <$e* 
effeit contracted to geffen (cf. Faust, 1. 2838), where ge ceased to be felt 
as a prefix, and so was prefixed anew. 

gaftreit, go, fu^r, gefafjren ; fa^rfr ; fityre ; fafpre! VL 

8?aHeit,/aH, fid, gefaUen ; fattfi; ftete; fatte! vn. 

gattgcn [fafan], catch, ftng (fteng), gefangen; fangft [fat)ft]; flnge 
(pcngc) ; fangc ! VII. 

geftten, fight, fod)t, gefotften ; fi*t(e)fi, fitft; f5«te ; ft«t! [III.]- 
Sometimes weak. 

»fe|le«, .fafl, *fo$len; -pc^Ifl ; *f5Weor^le; *fteN! (*fe$le!) IV- 
Only in befefylen, command, and empfefjlen, recommend. geljlen, fail, is 
weak. 

Stttfcen, ^nd, fanb, gcfnnben ; fmbeft ; ffinbe ; ftnbe ! IIL 

giedjtw, braid, flod)t, geftotyen; fUd)t(e)fi, flidjt; flodjte; fUd)t! 
[III.] — Sometimes weak. 

*flei§eit, *fli&, -ffiffen; *ffeifi(cf)t r -flcifit; *fttffe; -fieige! L— Only in 
fid) befleifjeit, attend to. 

gUegen^y, flog, geflogen; fliegft [flengfi] ; flbge ; fliege ! [fleug !] H. 

%\\t%tn,flee, m, fleflofen; fCie^ft [fTcudjfO; flo^c; fliet)e! [fleu*!] a 

8Ur|rn^ow, flog, gcfloffcn ; fUeg(ef)t [fleugt], flie&t [flcugt] ; floffe; 
flicBe ! [fCeug !] H. 

9xa$tn,ask, fvagte (frng), gcfragt; fragft (fvagf*); frogtc; fragc! VL 
—A weak verb that has developed strong forms after the analogy of 
fd)tagen and trageu. But the weak forms are better. 
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gff ffftt, eat (said of animals), frag, gefreffen ; friffeft or frijjt, frtfct ; 
frage; frig! (frcffc !) V.— A compound of toer and eff en. 
%titxtn, freeze, fror, gefroreu ; frierft ; fr&re ; friere ! U. 

Gareit, ferment, gor, gegoren ; gierfl ; g5re ; [gier!] [IV. J— Usually 
weak, especially in the figurative sense be perturbed. 

Qeiett, give, gab, gcgcben ; giebfl (gibft) ; gfibe, gif b ! (gib !) V. 

JBrfclt, ^o.ging (gieng), gegaugen ; gebft ; gingc (giengc) ; gel) ! V1L 

Qelten, be worth, gait, gegolten; giltfr, gilt; gSlte or galte; gilt! 
(gelte!) IIL 

«0effen, *gafj, *geffen; *giff(ef)t or s gigt, *gtfjt; -gfific; .gig! (-geffe!) 
V. — Only in toergeffen, forget. 

Gteten, pour, gofj, gcgoffen; gie6(ef)t [geufjt], gtefjt [geufjt]; g5ffe; 
giefie! [geufi!] n. 

*ginnen, «gamt, *gonnen ; -ginnfi ; *ganne or .gonne ; .gimte ! m.— 
Only in beginnen, begin. 23egomtte for begann, occurs in the classics. 

®\ti(btn,belike, glidj, gegltdjen; gteidjft; glidje; gletd)e! I.— Usually 
weak in the transitive sense make like. 

@iei§en, shine, glifj, gegltffen ; gtei6(ef)t, glei&t ; gliffe ; gleifie! I.— 
Now usually weak, but little used in any form. 

(SHrttett, glide, glitt, gegtitten; gleitefi; glitte; gleite! L— Sometimes 
weak. 

GNtntnteit, glimmer, gtomm, gegfontmen ; gtimmft ; gtdmnte ; gltmme! 
[HE]. — Sometimes weak. 

(Shttbeit, dig, grub, gegraben ; grabft ; grilbe ; grabe ! VL 

©retfftt, seize, griff, gegriffen ; greifft ; griffe ; greife ! I. 

©return, grin, [grinu], [gegrinnen]; greinft; [grinne] ; greine! I.— 
Now weak, and used only in the sense of whine, cry. 

ftulten, hold, fjielt, gefjatteu ; ftattfi, IjcUt ; bielte ; tyatte ! VH 

gaitgeit, hang, tying (tyieng), geljangen; tyangft ; tyinge (tytcnge) ; 

bange! VII. — There is also a weak I) ting en, which, like Ijangen, is 

both transitive and intransitive. 

$anett, hew, bieb, geljauen ; Ijauft; tyiebe; tyaue! VH.— $ieb is for 
fyteU) ; there is no change of stem, as in geljen, ging. 

gebett, raise, ljob or ljub, getyoben; Ijebfl , ljube-or lj5be; Ijebe ! [VI. ] - 
The old pple. gefjaben survives in erljaben, exalted. 

gritttt, eaU, be caUed, tyieg, getjelfien ; t)eig(ef)t, W6* 5 W%* 5 W6< ! 

vn. 

Wft*,h*b tyalf,ge*olfen; tyllfft; Wife or Wife; tylf! ftelfen in 
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flciffll, quarrel, [fiff] f [gefiffen] ; feiffl ; [ftffe] ; feife ! I.— Now 
always weak. 

Air fen, choose, tor, geforen ; ftef(ef)t ; Kre ; f iefe ! n.— Often weak. 
Cf . f flren. 

ftlteif H, cleave, Hob, gefloben ; fliebft ; Kobe ; tliebe ! n. — Usually 
weak, and little used in any form. 

ftlimmrn, climb, flomm, geflommen ; flimmft ; Homme ; fttmrne ! 
[HI.]— Often weak. 

JMtltfleit, sound, flang, geflungen; flingft ; flange; (tinge ! m. — 
Often weak. 

Jtaeifeit, pinch, fniff, getmffen; tnciffl ; fniffe ; fneife!' I.— Often 
weak. 

Qntlptn, pinch, [fni^pl, [gefntppen] ; tnetyft; [fniWe] ; tnetye! I.— 
Now always weak. Jhieipen, drink, is weak. 

ftomnten, come, tarn, gefommen ; tommft (fbmmft) ; fame ; tomm ! 
[TV.]— $ommfl, tommt, are common in the classics, but fommfl, tomtnt, 
are to be preferred. 

Jhretttrtt, scream, Irifd), gefrifdjen; rreifri)(ef)t, freifdjt ; frifdje; 
treifefye ! I. See under freigen. 

Jhtiftttt, scream, [frig], [getriffen] ; freig(ef)t, Treigt ; [frtffe] ; fretgc ! 
I.— Both freigen and fretftfyeit, related words, are often weak, freigen 
now regularly so. 

ftrif d)en, creep, hod), getrodjen ; fried&ft [trendjfl] ; frodje ; fried&e I 
[freud)!] H. 

ftureu, choose, for, gc!oren; fiirft ; lore; ttire! II.— Often weak. 
The pret. for, of fiefeit, gave rise to the spurious present furett. 

gaDen, load, tub, gelaben ; labfl, labt ; liibe ; label VI.— gaben, invite, 
was at first weak, but early became confounded with laben, load. Both 
now prefer weak forms in the pres., strong in the pret. 

fiaffen, let, Ueg, gelaffen ; laffeft or Ifigt, lagt ; liege ; tag 1 VII. 

fiaiifen, run, lief, gelaufen ; tauffl (lauffl) ; liefe ; lauf ! VII. 

£ei*en, suffer, litt, gelitten ; leibeft ; litte ; letbe ! I.— (Sntleiben and 
toerleiben, from 2eib, are weak. So is bemitleiben, pity, from 2Jtttleib. 

fietften, lend, tiel), gelteljen ; leiljfl ; liet)e ; teilje 1 L 

fiefcn,reod, las, gelefcu ; Uef(ef)t, lieft; lafc; lied 1 (tefe!) V. 

fitegett, lie, be situated, lag, gelegen ; liegfl ; lage ; liege ! V. 

"limn, -lor, *loren ; *tierft ; 45re ; *tier ! n.-Only in oerlieren, lose. 

'Hngen, -lang, -lungeu; 3. sing. *Hngt; *tfinge. HI.— Only in ge- 
Itngen, succeed, and migllngen, fail. Used impersonally. 
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£dfd)ett, go out, pat out (of a light), tofd), gelofdjeit ; Ufd)(ef)t, ltf($ft; 
Idff^e ; Itfd) 1 [III.]— Often weak, especially, when transitive. Origin, 
ally lefdjen, whence Ufdjejl, fifc^t, UfdjJ 

fifigett, lie, speak falsely, tog, gefogen ; tfigfi ; fdge ; tfige I IL 

SRaljlett, grind, [mul)l], gemaltfen ; [mfiljlf*] ; [mfl^ie] ; matye I VL— 
Now weak, except gentaljten. 

SRetfcett, shun, mieb, gemieben; meibefl ; miebe ; tneibe 1 L 

SRelfett, mule, tnott, gemolfeu; snilffl ; mdtte; milf! [HI].— Now 
usually weak. 

SReffen, measure, mag, gemcffen ; miffejl or mifit, mifit 5 mfige ; mifj i 
(meffe!) V. 

9le (men, take, naljm, genommen; nimmft; nfiljntc; nimmi (neljme!) 
IV. 

stiffen, >na«, *nefen 5 *nef(ej)t, *ne|l ; *nafe ; *ncfe ! V.— Only in gene* 
fen, recover. 

*ttie§ett, ntojj, moffen ; -niefKeflt, -niegt 5 »n5ffc 5 *nie fee ! IL— Only 
in geniegen, enp'oy. 

tPfetfen, t^irtfe, pftff, gepffifrn ; M«tf f* ; Pflffe ; tfelfe I L 
$flegeit, attend to, pflog [pflagl, gepffogen ; pflegfi ; pfloge [pflSge] ; 
pflege ! [IV.] — Weak in the sense of nurse, or be accustomed. 

$retfen, praise, pries, gepriejen ; preif(ef)t, preift ; priefe ; preife! L— 
Sometimes weak. 

Oltetteit, gush forth, quofl, gequoflen ; quiflfl ; qnSHe ; quitt ! [HI.]— 
2)u quiKfl, cr qjiittt, early gave rise to a weak quitten. Oueflen, soak, 
is weak. 

ftadjen, ow»H7c, [rodj], [gerocfyen] ; rcicx>fl ; [rbdje] ; rfid&e ! [IV.]— 
Now weak. 

ftaten, aavwe, riet, geratett ; ratft, rfit ; rtete ; rate ! VIL— Baiely 
weak. 

ftetben, rub, rieb, gerieben ; rcibft ; riebc ; reibc I L 

fteifett, tear, rig, geriffen ; reig(ef)t, rclgt ; riffc ; retge I I. 

9ltiUn,ride, ritt, gerittcn ; reitefl ; ritte ; reite I I. 

tilitfytn, smell, rod), gerodjen; riedjft [reud)ft]; rod)e; riedje! [reud^ I] n. 

Sittgett, wrestle, rang, gerungen ; ringfl ; range [runge] ; ringe 1 HI. 
— 9Ungen, form a ring, and bertngen, give a ring to, are weak. So is 
umringen, surround, usually ; but umrang, umrungen occur. 

ftimtett, run (of water), rann, geronnen; rinnfl; ranne or rbnne : 
rinnf! HI. ^ 

Kltfeit, call, rief, gerufen ; rufft ; rtefe ; rufe ! VH.— Rarely weak. 
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$tljen, saU, [ftetg], gefalgcm VIL— Now weak, except gefal|en. 
^ittfttt, drink, foff, gejoffen ; fauffl ; foffe ; faufe! IL— Often weak. 
&tttge«, suck, fog, gefogcn ; faugft ; fdge ; fauge 1 R— Often weak. 
Stiffen, create, fauf, gcfdjaffen; faaffjl; f dftflfe ; Waffc! VL— 
€>d)affeit, meaning toorfc, procure, command, is weak, 

S4tHrn, «wnd, fdjott, gcfaoUen; fdjallfl; fdjdfle; fdjaUei [HL]— 
Now usually weak, except in stately diction. The forms blend two 
verbs, viz., a weak fdjattfti and a now obsolete fdjellen, fdfrafl, gefd)o0eu. 

*\MtU, 'fdM, »fd)fl)eii ; 3. sing. 'fdjie^t, .fdjafje. V.— Only in ge* 
fd)el)fn, happen, and there only in 3. sing. 

&6)ttotn, part, ftyeb, gefd)ieben ; fdjeibeft ; fdjiebc; fdjeibe! I.— 
Weak forms are rare and always transitive. Notice the doublet be* 
fd)ieben, appointed, bat befdjt iben, modest 

$4eme», seem, fd>ien, gefd&ieuen ; ftyeinft ; fd)icne ; fgtine 1 I- 

e«eltfn, 'cold; ftatt, gefaolten; fifyltft, fd^ltt ; f*5lte or fafilte; 
f^ilt I (fdjeltc I) IIL— Barely weak in pres. 

$4eff«, «fc«w, fd&or, gefdjoreu; fd^terfi ; fd)5rc ; fd)lcr! [IV.].— 
Often weak. 

Sdjiesen, atowe, fdjob, gefdjoben ; fct>iebfl ; fd)5bc ; fdjiebe ! n. 

eftiefteit, shoot, fao6, gejoffen? f«ie6(e|)t D&nft], fdjtcfit Itocugt]; 
W5ffc; Wicgel [f«eu61] H. 

@4i«fceit, /ay, ffytnb, gefdfanben; fdjiubefl; faflnbe ; fdjinbe I [in.] 
— Barely weak. 

eftlafrn, deep, falief, gefdjtafen ; fd&lfiffi ; faliefe ; f*Iafc I TIL 

Sftlageit, strike, fdjlug, gefdjlagen ; fc^tagft ; fdjtftge ; Wage I VL 

eftletftett, creep, fd)U*, gefc$iic$en ; faleic$ji ; Wi*e; fateid&e ! L 

Cfthifei, wW, Wiff, gef«liffen; ftleiflt; fd>Uffc ; ftyctfe! I.- 
Weak in the sense of slip or drag. 

@*leif eit, slU, faitfi, g'WUffen; Wetfi(ef)t, fatetfit; fallffe ; Wetfie! I. 

e*Uefeit, slip, faloff, gefdjloffen ; fdjliefft ; fatSffe ; faUefe ! H. 

€«lte|ett, «fo* fdjlofi, gefrfjloffen ; fd)lte6(ef)t [faleugt], fallefit 
lf«teu&t]; WSffe; WUcfje! [fd&leuJH] H. 

@4Uttgeit,toind, ftfytang, grtdjlmtgen; fdjltngft; WWnge; fringe! m. 

&$mtiUn,dash, fdjmifj, ge^miffen ; famei6(eDt, fdjmeifit ; famiffe ; 
fdjmeige! I. 

edjmcljett, melt, fd)motj,gefd)mo!ien; fdjmUg(eDt, f<$mtlgt; faraBlge; 
f cfjmilj ! [III.] — Often weak, especially, when transitive. 

$d)ttaitbeit, snort, fdjitob, gefdjnoben ; fdjttaubft ; fdjn&be ; fd)ttaube ! 
IL — Now usually weak, but strong forms occur. 
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@4«etfcen, cut, fdjnttt, gefd^nitten; fdjneibejt; fdjnitte; fdjnelbel L 

@4ttteben, snort, fdjuob, gefdjuoben; fd&niebft; fd)ii5be ; fd&niebe 1 n. 
— Now usually weak ; a secondary form of fdjnauben. 

©dpanlen, screw, fdfcrob, gcfdjroben ; fdjraubfl ; fdjrobf ; fdjraube I 
IL — Originally, and still usually, weak. 

$<fcrctfcii, be qf raid, fdjrat, [gefdbroden] ; fd&ridffl; fd)rfile; fdjricf! 
IV.— Often weak, especially when transitive = frighten. Most com- 
mon in crfdjredfen ; erfd&rodfen takes the place of gefdjrodfen. 
®4retbett, write, fdjrleb, gefdjrieben ; fdjreibft ; fdjrlebc ; fdpeibe 1 L 
@4reten, cry, fd&rie, gefdjriecn ; fdfrreift ; fdjriee ; fd&reie I L 
@d)reiten, *<ricfe, fdfcritt, gefd)ritteu ; fdjrciteft ; fd&ritte; fdjreitcl I. 
©ftroten, grind, [fd&riet], gefdjroten. VIL— Weak, except gefdjroten. 

®d)tuaren, fester, fd)toor (fd&ttmr), gefdjtooren ; fdjnrierji ; fdjttore 
(fttyttJure) ; fd^roier ! [TV.] — Now usually weak in pres., sometimes so 
in pret. Pple. always gefd&iooren. 

§4tocigcn, be sUent, fdjtoieg, gefdjtotcgen ; fatoetgft; fatoiege; 
fdjtoeigel L— @djtoeigen, silence, is weak. 

ed)toe!Ieit, *we2, fdjtooH, gcfdjtoollen ; fdjtmllft; fdjtoBUe; fci)n>ill 1 
(Jd^WeUe I) [ECL] —Weak when transitive. 

®d)toimtnen, stwm, fdjioamm (famomm), gefdjwommen ; fd(jn>immft ; 
fd&tt>amme (fdbtoomme) ; f dpoimtne I m. 

Sdjtoutfcen, vanw^ fdjroanb [fdjrounb], gefd&tounben ; fd^roinbefl ; 

fattanbe [fd&tofinbe] ; fdjnrinbe ! m. 

§d)toiugctt, swing, fdjtuang [fcfjwung], gefdjnmngen ; fdjtoingft; 
fd&toange [fd&tounge] ; fdjftinge 1 HL — $ef dotting en, endow with wings, 
is weak. 

&(bt*Qttu, swear, \%toox or ffitoux, gefd)tooren; fdjnrtrft; fdjttnircor 
fd)tt>ove ; fd)tt)5re I [VL]— Barely weak. 

Seljen, **, faf), gefetjen ; tfeljfi ; fafje ; ftel) ! (felje !) V. 

@ettt, &«, tt>ar, getoefen; bift, ifl; ttjate; fcil V. (Jcin replacing 
foefen). 

Strfceit, 5otf, fott, gefotten ; ftebeft; f5tte;ftcbc! H.— Now usually 
weak ; but gejotten as adjective is still common. 

Sutgeit, sing, fang [fung], gefungen; ftugfl; fange [fiiitge]; ftnge 1 m. 
Stiffen, sink, fan? [funf], gcfnnlcn ; ftnffl ; fante [filnlc] ; ftnfc 1 HI. 
SittttM, think, fann, gefonncn ; ftnnfi ; ffimte ; fhme I DX— Some- 
times weak, ©efonnen fein= to intend; geflnut feiu, to be minded. 
etten, sit, fag, gefeffen ; ft(eDt, fat ; ffifie ; ftfec I V. 
©fatten, split [ftrteft], gefealtcn. VIL— Now weak, except gefeatten. 
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eyrfeit, apU, fete, gefoieeu ; fpeifl ; fpiee ; fpeic ! L— Often weak. 
^jHttttCtt, spin, fpami [fponn], gefoomten ; fpiunft; fortune orfpfimte; 
fpimiel m. 

eUleilen, split, feUg, gefpWfcn ; fofctfCf )t, feletgt ; fpUffe ; fplcific ! 
L — Sometimes weak, but raze at best, flatten taking its place. 

$Jired)Cii, apeak, foradj, geferod&fti; fprit^fl; foradje; ferid)! (fprf dje!) IV. 

etPtielen, «prouf, forofi, flefproffcn; fprieg(ef)t [foreufit], fpriegt 
[fprcufit] ; fordffe ; forifge ! (fpreufi 1] n. 

Cjiriiigeii, «prin</, forcing [forung], geforungen; fpringfl ; grange 
tforfingc] ; foringc I in. 

«tedjfll, l>ricfc, jlo*, gepo^en ; fttdjft; ftfidje; ftid)! [ftec^e 1] IV. 
«te tfw, ««cfc, fat, [geftoden] ; jlicffl ; ftfite ; fltct ! IV.-Now usually 
and preferably weak. 

Steften, stand, ftonb [fhmb], geftanbcn; ftcljft; ftfinbe or ftiinbe; ftelj! VL 
Steven, darf, ftal)l. geftoltfcn; ftifblft ; ftfi^c or pd^lc; ftie $!! (fie tyf !) IV. 
eteigeit, cttmb, ftieg, gefltegeu ; fteigft ; fttege ; ftetgc ! L 
Cterbftt, dte, flarb [fturb], geftorbeu ; ftirbft ; ftfirbc or ftarbe ; flirb 1 
(llcrbc!) m. 
etiCPClt, scatter, ftob, ge ftoben ; fliebfl ; {lobe ; ftiebe I II. 
&tinttu, stink, (lont, gefhtnlen ; flinlft ; ftanle ; ftinte 1 m. 
Ctlif en, p^h, ftieg, gcfloBcn ; ft5g(e0t, Pofit ; fto&e ; ftoge ! VIL 
etreUften, drofce, ftrld), geftridjert ; ftreid)ft ; ftricfje ; ftretdje! L 
&tttittu, contend, ftritt, gejlrittcn ; flvcitefl ; flrittc ; ftrette ! I. 
£t«lt, do, tfyit, getljan ; tljuft ; tftfitc ; tl)U ! Irregular. 

£ragc«, carry, trug, getragen; ttagft; trfige; trage! VI— »ean* 
trageu, propose, and bcauftrageti, commission, are not compounds of 
tragen. Cf. §343. 

Xxtfftn, hit, traf, gctroffcn ; trifffl ; trfife t triff ! (treffe!) IV. 

XttiUn, drive, trieb, getrieben ; treibft ; tviebe ; treibe ! L 

Zxtttn, tread, trat, gctrcten ; trittft, tritt ; trdte ; tritt ! (trete !) V. 

£rtefrlt, drip, troff, getvoffen ; triefft (treuffl); trtffc; triefe! 
[treufl] IL — Now usually weak. 

XxMtn, drink, trail! [trunf], getvmtfcu ; trinfft ; trdufe [trflnfc] ; 
trinfcl m. 

ftrugeit, cheat, trog, getrogen ; trfigft ; trdge ; triigc ! IL 

8Bad)feit, grow, nmdj«, geroadjfeu ; xo&d)\(t\)t, toa<f)ft ; roud)Je ; road)fe! 
VL — SBadjft, without umlaut, is rare. The pple. without ge occurs in 
Ijafbuiadjfen, half-grown. 
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SBagett, weigh, n>og, gcwogcn ; tufigjl ; ivoge ; tufigc! [II.] -Cf. 
uuegen and *tt>egeu. 

SBafdjett, wash, nmfd), gemafd)eu ; tt)ajd)(ej)t, ma[d)t ; nmfdjc ; luafdjc ! 
YI.— 2)U tt>afd)(ef)t, er tt>afd)t, without umlaut, are rare. 

SBeben, weave, toob, geaiobeu ; tvcbjl ; tobbe ; webe ! VI.— Now 
usually weak. 

'toegeit, **vog, *n)ogen ; *U)egft; *rooge ; *roege ! [V.]— Only in be» 
luegen, move, which is weak, except in the sense of induce. 

SBetdjetl, recede, raid), geand)eu ; n>eid)ft ; uudje ; u>eid)e I L— 2Bci* 
djen, soften, is weak. 

SBeifen, sfonc, ivies, geroiefeu ; tt)eif(et)t, weift ; roiefe ; lueife I L 
ffierben, sue, nxnb [nmrb], gctnorbeu ; nurbfl ; roiirbe or lutirbe ; 
mirb ! (roerbe !) m. 

SBerfceit, became, toarb or nmrbe, geroorbeu ; nnrjt, trnrb ; roitrbe ; 
tt)cvbc ! m. 

SBetfett, torow, nwrf [rourf], geroorfen ; toirfft ; rourfe or roarfe ; 
tt)irf I (roerfe !) m. 

SBtcgen, toeujft, h)og, geroogeu ; nnegft; moge; Wtege J II.— The same 
as iDfigen and s roegen. SBiegeu, rock, is weak. 

SBtnbcn, twnd, lucmb, gettmubeu ; ttunbeft ; roaiibe ; roiube 1 m.— 
SBinbeit, sniff, is weak. 

4otnticit, •wami/ *tt>onneii ; *annnjt ; *tt)5nue or =n)anne; ttumte ! in. 
—Only in geunnuen, win. 

'totmtl, in toeitturreu, confuse / always weak, but with strong pple. 
Dcrtuorrcn, along with ocrtDirrt. IIL 

getyetl, accuse, aiel), gqietjeu ; geitjft ; giefje ; geitye ! I. 

Steften, draw, gog, gegogen ; gietjjt [jcuc^ft]; goge; gietje ! [geudj!] II. 

Ststngett, /orce, gmaitg, gegauiugeu ; ganngft ; gtuange; gauuge ! HI. 

USE OF THE MODAL AUXILIARIES. 

332. While it belongs to lexicography rather than grammar to ex- 
plain in detail the meanings of words, the modal auxiliaries are of 
such peculiar idiomatic importance as to justify a departure from the 
rule in their case. The brief account in § 191 is therefore recapitu- 
lated and amplified in the following sections. 

333. Stiffen. The root-meaning is need, in which sense it is used by 
Luther with a gen. ; e. g., bic ©ejuubeit burfen bc8 SlrgtcS uid)t, need 
not a physician (Luke t, 31). This sense is now given by beburfen. 
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1. From the meaning be in want of it was an easy step to have occasion 
for, as in Lessing's luctS barf id) jeben £f)oren fragen : roer if* ber groBte 
SRann ? what need (occasion) have I to ask T This sense is now given 
by braudjen. 

2. From the last meaning came naturally that of have authority, 
hence, be allowed, be justified in. This is the usual meaning of bitrf en in 
modern German. Sometimes it approaches f omten, or, with a negative, 
tnnffeit, and is to be translated by may, can, must, according to the 
connection. Examples : id) barf anneljmen, I may assume ; barf id) 
bitten ? may I ask? id) butfte mid) argent, I had a right to be annoyed ; 
tx ift Iran! unb barf nidjt auSgefcen, can not, must not, go out (for he may 
(possibly) not go out, one would say er fann tnogtidjerroeife nidjt au«= 
geljen); ljier bin id) 9Kenfd), l)ier barf td)'« fetn, Icanbe, maybe, have 
(he right to be one (G.) ; id) barf nid)t fagen ttJie, lean not, must not, say 
how (because propriety forbids), but id) tamt nid)t fagen hrie, lean not 
say how (because I am unable). 

3. 2)urfen early became confounded with the now obsolete turren, 
dare (id) tar, I dare; id) torfle, I durst), whence the occasional meaning 
of dare, venture; e. g., roer barf ntir'S tn« ©eftdjt fagen? who dares say 
it to my face t id) barf befyaupten, I dare assert. But the student should, 
in general, be wary of translating burfeit by dare. 

4. The pret. subj. biirfte is used in mild expressions of probability ; 
e.g., man biirfte mandjeS eintoenben, one might make many objections ; 
biefe SKtttel biirften fid) nid)t benififyren, these means may not prove effect- 
ive; ba« biirfte ber gatt fein, may be the case. 

334. ftdnntn. The original meaning, to know, is preserved in a few 
phrases, mostly of the school ; e. g., fannft bu bie SReget (ba« @piet, ben 
$ated)i$mn$)? do you know the rule (the game, the catechism) T $onnen 
©ie ©cutjd)? do you know German? Here no verb is understood, 
though it may seem natural to supply one. 

1. Very often it expresses simple ability, being then = bermogen ; 
e. g., bit fannfl }a atteS, Sell, you can do everything you know (S.); rocmi 
id) etroaS anf bid) fflmtte, if I could influence you somewhat (G.); wa« fann 
bie SESelt mir niofjf geroaljren ? what can the world offer me, pray (G.) t 

2. Most commonly it denotes possibility, variously conditioned by 
circumstances, inclination, the nature of things ; e. g., id) fann «td)t 
fjolje SBorte ntadjen (G.) ; lean not make fine phrases (it being contrary 
to my nature) ; fann bad natiirftd) gefdjetjen? can that happen naturally f 
bad fann ber gall fein, that may be tlie case (much the same as bad mag 
ber gaU fein). 



i 
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a. If the conditioning circumstances imply a right, or permission, 
fo it it en may take the place of biirfeu ; e. g., nun !5nnt iljv fcrfinfomraen, 
now you can (may) come in; feiu flcujer faun, t»a« mtfer t|t, berfdjenteij, 
no emperor can (has ike right to) give away what is ours (S.). 

3. Akin to the last is that meaning which implies that there is good 
reason for the action ; e. g., €He fomten mir g tan ben, you may weU be- 
lieve me; barauf fauufl bu flofj fein, you have reason to be proud of that; 
tn biefcm ©imte fannji bu'« toagen, you can afford to venture it (G.). 

a. Hence f Snnen may convey a request, a suggestion, a mild com- 
mand or remonstrance. Thus (to a child) : fannft bu uid)t einmat git 
mir lommen, come and see me, won't you; (to a servant) : @te lonnen mir 
eine glafdje SBetn bring en, you may bring me, etc. ; Id) fSnntc fofiter ju* 
ruciteljren, I might return later (I suppose); fo cttt>a« Wmten ©ic glauben ? 
can you believe such a thing t 

835. SRdgetU Th e radical meaning is to be able and this sense is 
occasionally met with in modern German ; e. g., ha fciner bid) ergrftn« 
ben maQ, since none can fathom thee (G.) ; bu magft e« prad&ttg malen, 
you can (i. e., you are the man to) paint it gloriously (Geibel). But this 
sense is now for the most part given by fomten, with which tndgeu is 
sometimes pleonastically associated ; e. g., roa* id) fanu unb mag, as 
much as ever I can. 

1. More common, but still not the most common, is the meaning of 
possibility, conditioned by outward circumstances ; e. g., o!jn' tyu mag 
id) ouf (Si-ben, mag bort nidjt felig toerben, without him 1 cannot be happy 
(Burger) ; n>a8 mag moljl brinue fein? what can be in it, pray(Q.)f er 
modjte cut b5fe« ©erotffett Ijaben, he possibly had a bad conscience (L); 
toie modjte baS gu ertoetfen feiu? how could that beproved ? 

a. 2ftodjte is common in narrative to denote a rough approximation ; 
e. g., ungefaljr jnxi donate modjte id) fo gngebradjt Ijaben, / may have 
spent about two months thus. 

b. Out of the general meaning of possibility grows the permissive or 
concessive force of mogen ; e. g., ein 2)uig mag nod) fo narrifd) fein, 
however foolish a thing may be; mag er lommen ober geljen, ma« fdjiert'8 
mid), he may come or go, what do I care (L.). As thus used in indirect 
discourse it may denote a mild command ; e. g., fie rief, er moge geljen, 
rooljhi er motte, she called to him to go where he chose. 

2. The subjunctive forms may serve as a periphrasis for a potential 
or optative mode ; e. g., bie @trage nmb befhreut, bamit bie $ferbe nid)t 
auSgleiten mSgen, that the horses may not slip (G.) ; bed $immel$ $eere 
mogen bid) bebedcn, may heaven's hosts protect thee (U.); m5d)tc id) bod) 
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itn ftoltbc fein, would that I were able (G.). Note that in the first two of 
these examples a simple optative subjunctive would be undistinguish- 
able from the indicative. 

3. The usual office of m5gen now is to denote a wish, choice or pref- 
erence; e. g., fie mag jid) genie Jmfccn, she likes to adorn herself (G.); 
mag ft bii fin reMid) 93ovt toon mir toerneljmen? do you want to hear an 
honest word (S.)f id) mod)te uriffen, I should like io know; id) mod)te 
bittre 2l)idnen roeiuen, I would fain weep (G.); e« mod)te fein £unb fo 
Idnger lebeu, no dog would care, etc. (G.). The infinitive is often omit- 
ted ; e. g., brlialtrn £te e8 fur fid), id) mag e8 nidjt, I do not care for 
it ; tt>armn mag ft bu, mas bu ntd)t toermagft? why do you wish to do what 
you can not do t 

336. SRiiffei!. In the oldest German muffen usually means to hone 
liberty, to be permitted, ie., it corresponds to the modern bilrfen. This 
sense appears now only in negative sentences, where tmiffeu is some- 
times interchangeable with biivfen ; e. g., ba« mugt bu uid)t tljiiu, you 
must not do that; il)r mufjt mir nid)t erfd)recteu, you must not be fright- 
ened (S.). 

1. The modern muffen generally implies a constraint from without, 
as of circumstances, authority, duty, logic ; e. g., burd) bicfe l)ol){e®affe 
imtfi er fommen (S.) f he must come (there being no other way) ; @igetl) 
mug fallen, Sigeth must fall ; id) mug geftefjen, I must confess ; id) mufjte 
ladjen, I had to laugh; ifyr mnfetet end) fdjmeigenb f iigen, you should have 
yielded (S.), = ifjr fjdttet eud) fitgen folleu. 

2. Less often it denotes certainty, assurance ; e. g., biefer 9ftenfd) 
mufj ciu iDtorbcr fcin, l no doubt this man is a murderer' (Acts xxviii, 
4); man mufe leinen 1>l)itofopljen fenuen, roenn man glaubt, one must needs 
be a stranger to philosophers, etc. (L.); e$ mufjte ber Xcufel baf)iuter jlecfen, 
the devil would needs be in it (G.). 

3. It may denote that something is so fated, ordained ; or it may 
present a voluntary action as due to constraint ; e. g., tDcIj TXllv, roa8 
imtg id) fjorcu? alas, what must I hear? roantm mufjteft t>u mid) toer* 
(off en ? why did you have to leave me? id) fefcte mid) I)in, urn gu arbeiten, 
nub mar in guter 2am\c ; nun abcr mugte ein tangtueiiiger 23efud) mid) 
ftorcn, a tedious call had to interrupt me, i. e., it was my fate to be inter- 
rupted. 

337. gotten. The radical meaning of foflen, to which @d)u(b is a 
verbal abstract, is that of obligation, duty. The pret. subj., with 
present force, corresponds to English should, ought to, while the pres. 
ind. may denote a peremptory command ; e. g., er fotttc fid) fdjfimen, he 
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ought to be ashamed; bit foQfl nld)t ftefyleu, ftou shall not steal. So in 
toasts ; e. g., ber £onig foil lebett ! long live the king I 

1. More often, however, fallen denotes not that something ought to 
be, but that it is to be, in accordance with another's will or decree; e. g., 
er foil gfeid) fomnten, he shaU come at once (i. e., I promise that he shaU); 
bie SBaljl follte balb geljalten roerben, the decision was soon to be held. Thus 
often in confident promises ; e. g., in bciue $iltte foil ber @d)tt>etjer 
in alien, to thy hut the Swiss shaU journey (S.). 

a. Hence fount corresponds to English shaU in deliberative questions ; 
e. g , idciS foil id) tf)iiu ? what shall I do ? what am I to do? nm* foil bev 
iO^enfc^ toerlangen ? what shaU man desire (G.) ? 

0. Similar to the last is the use of foflen in ttJOfi foil ber $ut? what is 
the hat meant for (&.)? tuaS foil c8 bebenten ? what is it meant to signify? 
i. e , what construction is to be put upon it ? 

2. Very often it is used in reporting on hearsay, or on the authority 
or claim of others ; e. g., bad 93ud) foil feljr inteieffant fein, is said to be 
very interesting ; foil (or foflte) ba« ntoglidj fein ? con thai be possible? 
i. e., shaU (or should) one be expected to beliere it ? 

3. Now and then follte (pret. subj.) has about the force of the con- 
ditional ; e. g., id) follte nteinen, I should think; man follte glauben, one 
would believe. 

338. StoHttt denotes etymologically a will or intention on the part 
of the subject ; e. g., tdj tvitt eudj leljren ©eftdjtcr madden, I will teach you 
to make faces (G.) ; bit tuittjl unS gar nod) grob begegnen ? do you actu- 
ally mean to insult us(G.)? 

a. Very often, however, it denotes a wish rather than a will, especi- 
ally if there is no infinitive ; e. g., roa« toollt iljr ba ? what do you want 
there? er Witt nod) &ant, he even wants thanks. Still fainter is the rad- 
ical meaning in toollett ©ie fo gut fein, will you be so kind (polite re- 
quest); nrii* lDoUeu eiuen$apjt eriuafylen, we wiU choose a pope (proposal). 

1. Since the intent is apt to be followed by action, ft oil en often 
comes to have the meaning to be on the point of; e. g., er ttnll gel)en, he 
is about to go (common in stage directions) ; bie X\i)X fdjriHte (screeched) 
ttrteimmer, tocun fte eben fdjlagen toollte, whenever it was about to strike; 
ber tfrteg frfjien ftd) nun auf beutfdjeu SBoben fpielen gu tootten, seemed 
abouttoplay(&.). 

2. Specially important is the idiomatic use of moQen with non-perso- 
nal subjects, which strictly can have no will. The shades of meaning 
thus given are many and subtle ; e. g, ba8 ttrttt end) nict)t beljagen, that 
won't suit you, i. e., doesn't suit you at aU (G.); ba$ ttHU nicr)td fag en, that 
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i nothing; eft Witt ebett toerfauten, tt is Just being noised abroad; e* 
will o!)iieI)in irgnen, U is bound to rain anyway; ba8 Sftidj mitt fhibiert 
{till, 1ke book must be studied (ct § 344, 1). 

& Rotten often implies a claim, an attitude, a seeming intention, on 
the part of the subject; e. g., toiflft fetter feljeit alft bciuc ebefo SSater ? 
dorf ctotro to see more clearly \S.)t er totiL eft geprt I)aben, Aedatm* to Aave 
heard; id) will eft nid)t bemertt Ijaben, IwiU act as if Iliad not noticed it ; 
id) luitt eft Qfiu grfogen fjabett, Jam ready to be called a liar for saying it; 
id) fud)' iljn libera a, atteiu er Will mir nidjt begegncn, he is bound not to 
meet me, seems bent on not meeting me (G.); tmr nmrteten lange auf il)ii, 
ba er aber nid)t tommen toollte, etc., but since he didn't seem inclined to 
come; tnit ber 2BaI)l wottte eft tranter nteljr ernfl toerben, it was bent on 
becoming, L e., the prospect seemed, more and more serious. 

a. Care must be taken in all cases to avoid confounding toottcn with 
a mere auxiliary of the future ; eft Witt mir uidjt einleudjten, I do 
not understand it at aU, is different from eft Wirb mir me einleudjten, 1 
shaU never understand it; er Witt mir nidjt begegnen, in the above ex- 
ample, from er Wirb mir nidjt begegnen, he wUtnotmeetme. Neverthe- 
less wotten sometimes approaches Werbeti pretty closely ; e. g., tdj Weig 
nidjt, waft baft Werbett Witt, I do not know what wiU come of it (werbett 
Wirb would be cacophonous). 

4. Notice finally the use of the subjunctive in baft Wotte ©ott nidjt, 
God forbid; Wottte @ott, bag, would to God that; td) Wottte Ueber nidjtft 
ba&on hriffen, which may mean I had rather know nothing of it, as well 
as I preferred to know; wie wottte eft audj gu euren Ojren foramen? how 
should it come to your ears (G.) t 

IMPERSONAL VEEBS. 

339. The Personal and the Impersonal Construction. 
"With certain verbs there is a choice between a personal 
and an impersonal form of expression ; e. g., between e$ 
bauert tnidj and id) bebaure, I am sorry ; between mid) friert 
and id) friere, lam cold. 

1. In these cases the impersonal form properly denotes an involun- 
tary experience, the personal a voluntary activity of the subject ; thus 
mir traumie, alft ftiiube id), I dreamed (the dream came to me) that I stood 
(G.) ; er trautnt toon elner $alme, he is dreaming of a palm-tree (Heine); 
mldj ljuugert, lam hungry, but er bungert 0U ft ©eij, he goes hungry from 
avarice. Still the distinction is often ignored in practice ; thus Grimm 
writes bamit iljr nid>t friert and bamtt end) nidjt friere, with precisely 
the same sense. 
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340. @$ gte&i, with object in the accusative, is used in 
the sense of there is, if the object is plural, there are; e. g., 
e$ giebt h>a$ 9ieue8, there is something new ; Ijeute toirb'S nod) 
ctn ©emitter geben, there will be a shower yet to-day ; o, giebt 
e$ ©eijter in ber 2uft, if there are spirits in the air (G.). 

1. On the eS of this phrase cf. § 303, 1, a. Since the pronoun denotes 
a general situation, e$ giebt should not be used if the object is a concrete 
thing definitely limited in time or place. Thus one would not say e$ 
giebt etnen SHeb (but e8 ift etn £)ieb) im $aufe, there is a thief in the 
house; not e« giebt (but e« fmb) 10 Wlaxt tit bem SBeutel, there are 10 
marks in the purse. The object is apt to be a neuter pronoun, a plural, 
an abstract, an infinitive; e. g., fta$ gtebt'S? what's up? vrficVs the 
matter (S.)? e« giebt im 2Rcnfd)enlebcn ^ugenbUcfe, there are moments, 
etc. (S.); cS mug cmdj foldje tfanje geben, there must be such fellows (G.); 
bier giebt'S gu tbun, here is work to do (G.); bier giebt'fi $n untcrfdjetben, 
here there is a distinction to be made (L.); ftaS glcbt'S $n effen ? toAa* i* 
there to eat? 

a. The use of the nom. after e« giebt, as in eS giebt frtfe^er Bering, 
there is fresh herring, is provincial. So, too, is the use of geben for giebt 
when the object is plu. ; e. g., er ift ein Jtaug, torte'* meljr nod) geben, 
such as there are many more (G.). 



COMPOUND VERBS. 

S4L The Adverbial Prefixes which form separable 
compounds are as follows, the * marking those that 
may be inseparable : 



ab, off, down. 
an, at, on. 
auf, up. 
au$, out 
bei, by, with. 
bettor, before. 
ba(r), there. 
ba$nufdjen, between. 
*burd), through. 
ein, into. 
tmpoVf up. 



entftttei, in two. 
entgegen, toward. 
fort, away, forth. 
gegen, against. 
in(ne), in. 
Ijeim, home. 
ber, hither. 
bin, thither. 
btnter, beAirwi. 
mit, witt. 



ob, over, upon. 
♦fiber, over. 
♦urn, around 
*unter, under. 

Dor, before. 
*ixueber, again. 

tocg, awxiy. 

3", to. 

gurftcf, back. 

jufamtnen, together. 



a. To these must be added a number of compound particles formed 
by combining some two of the above words, the compounds of ba(r), 
tyer and Ijtu being especially numerous ; e. g., bacon, off; babin, thither; 
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bfrauf, vp here ; herein, in here; l)inab, down there; Ijtniiber, over there; 
t iixtyx, along; umi)tx, around; gutoor, before ; uberetn, in accord ; uorauS, 
in advance, 

1. 53et»or hardly occurs as separable prefix except in bettor jkljeu, 
impend— Qa occurs in bableiben, bafteljf u, but is rare, bar being pre- 
ferred, as in barbieten, barretd)en, barfieUcn. In composition with 
another particle ba is preferred before consonants, bar before vowels ; 
thus babe t, bam it/bat barait, baranS.— ©egenand in are hardly used 
nlone, their places being taken by entgegen, and ein or tune. 

2. Of the separable prefixes, some, as ah, ein, empor, fort, Ijrim, 
torg, fyin and Ijcr and their compounds, are used only in composition 
with verbs or in the predicate after fein ; while others are in use as 
prepositions or as ordinary adverbs. Distinguish between the com- 
pound bauoutommen, in fur bicSmal fotnmfi bu fo bacon, for this once 
you shall get off thus (G.), and the simple verb fomtnen modified by the 
adverb bacon, in id) bin eben bacon gefomtnen, I have just come from 
it (e. g., from the concert). 

3. As to compounds of burd), fiber, urn, unter, toieber, 
separable composition accents the idea of the prefix and 
is apt to be preferred if the meaning is literal, while 
inseparable composition is associated more with figura- 
tive meanings ; e. g., unfern ^ufianb ^ attc f* c ft* n 9Jt burd)* 
bttdt, she had long since seen through (i. e., comprehended) 
our condition (G.), but id) nafynt ein fternroijr unb bfttfte 
burd), / took a spy-glass and looked through ; bie $fitte burd)* 
brtngt ba3 ganje $au$, permeates the whole house, but bag 
£5ad) tear morfd) unb ba& SBaffer brang burdj, the water pressed 
through; ber $utfd)er Ijat ein $tnb fiberfaljren, ran over a 
child, but er Ijat un3 ubergefal)ren, he drove us over (e. g., 
over the bridge). 

a. In many cases, however, the two modes of composition are used 
interchangeably without perceptible difference of meaning ; thus 
Goethe writes : am 29. burd)giug id) bie Sftotle, I went through the rdle, 
and in the next sentence : id) ging btefelbe 9Me burd). 

342. Phrase-Compounds. By this name we designate 
those compounds in which the first part (the separable 
prefix) is an adjective, a noun, or a prepositional phrase. 
They may be divided into three, groups, as follows : 
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1. Compounds of adjective and verb, the adjective having a facti- 
tive sense ; e. g., blojjjhtlcu, expose; feftyaften, holdfast; fretfpredjen, 
acquit; l)od)ad)ten, esteem; loSgeljeit, go off; totfdjtagen, kiU; toaljr- 
iiefjmen, perceive; tociSmadjen, hoax. These and some others follow 
the ordinary rules of separable composition ; thus fe(U)alten, Ijiett fejl, 
fc(lge^altcn. 

a. But a few such compounds are inflected like a simple stem; e. g., 
liebfofen, caress, Uebfofte, getiebfojl. So also lueiflfagen and roafyrfageu, 
prophesy. Like the latter are also certain quasi-compounds derived 
from stems already compounded ; as frflfyflficfeu, breakfast (from grfif)- 
fliicf), frftfjjlutf te f gcfrilftflflcft ; langiueUen, bore (from frntgtoeilc); frolj- 
locfen, rejoice; redjtfertigeu, justify. 

2. Compounds of noun and verb, the noun being the object ; e. g., 
ad) tg fben, heed; banffageii, thank; fetjtjdjlagen, miscarry; gtucfwuufdjen, 
congratulate; Ijoftyattcn, hold court; l)ol)itfad)eu, mock; Ijofjnfpredjen, 
defy; tobfingeit, praise; preiSgeben, give over. These and some others 
follow the rules of separable composition ; thus teituefjmcn, participate, 
nabm teil, tcilgenommcn. But Ijofyntadjen admits of both Ijoljufadjte and 
lad)te fyoljn. 

a. Other such compounds are inflected like a simple stem, a strong 
verb becoming weak ; e. g., branbjdja^eu, levy tribute; lobfjubeln, flatter 
fulsomely; luftttjcutbetn, walk for pleasure; niutmajjcn, conjecture; vabe* 
bredjcu, torture; luctterteud) ten, lighten; roWfafyrett, gratify; thusgulufl* 
roaubeln, tufhuartbette, gcIuftroanbcU; jtt rabebredjcu, rabebredjte, gerabe* 
bred)t. Like these again are certain quasi-compounds, as argrool)uen, 
suspect (from Stvgrooljn) ; branbmarfen, stigmatize (from 53ranbmar!f ) ; 
Ijanbljaben (banbljabte, gefjanbbabt), handle; fyof meifteru, play the pedant 
with; ratfdjtagen (ratfd)tagte, gcratfd)tagt), take counsel; luefjftagen, la- 
ment; luetteifevu, emulate. 

b. Whether the separated noun of such compounds is to be written 
with a capital, or not, will depend upon how far it has lost its substan- 
tive character. The matter is not yet very strictly regulated ; thus 
while the rules prescribe naljm tcil and faub flatt, they also prescribe 
fagte &anf. Formerly all such nouns were given a capital, as they still 
must be if qualified by an adjective ; thus id) natjm bavan tcit, but id) 
naljm baran feincu XtiL For such matters the wisest must consult the 
official rules (see Appendix I), or else Duden's Orthographisches Worter- 
buch. 

c. Numerous compounds of a verb with a noun or adjective admit 
of use only as participial adjectives or substantive infinitives ; e. g., 
fnidjtbringertb, fruitful; fimtbetljorenb, sense-distracting ; rotblttljenb, 
red-dooming; ba$ $tcml)oten, the drawing of the breath. But there are 
no verbs, frudjtbringen, atemtyoten, etc. 
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3. Compounds of prepositional phrase and verb, as auSeinanberfefcett, 
explain; bnrdjcinanberoerfen, jumble together. 

a. Here may be noticed a numerous class of verbal phrases which 
are in all respects separable compounds, except that phrase and verb 
are not written as one word in the inf. and perf . pple. Their spelling 
is, again, in a very unsettled state. Examples are: gutiebe tljiut, do 
for the love of; toon flatten geljcn, go off; jit (taubc (or gufianbe) fommeu, 
come to pass ; in ftanb (or iuftoub, also in ©tanb) fefcen, put in position ; 
\\x ©nutbc gef)en, go to ruin. 

343. Compounds of Compounds. These always have the 
first prefix separable, as in cmerfennen, recognize, aufergietyen, 
bring up. Seeming exceptions are not really compounds, 
but are derived from nouns ; as beauftragen, commission 
(from Sluftrag) ; benadfridjtigen, apprise (from SRadjridjt) ; tier* 
abfdjeuen, abhor (from Slbfdjeu). Such verbs are weak and 
inseparable ; thus beauftragte, beauftragt. 

1. While verbs doubly compounded are regularly separable (aufcr* 
gieljen, erjog auf), there are some of them that are avoided in forms 
where separation would be in order; e. g., auferfteljeii, rise from the 
dead; auSevlefeu, select; ein&erletbcu, embody. One can say cr ift ouf = 
f rftanben, or aid er auferftanb, but not er crftanb auf. Some writers 
even prefer cr anerlauute to cr crfanntc an. 

USE OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 

344. SBerbctt and ©em* The true passive with toerben 
denotes an activity, the quasi-passive with fein a state ; 
e. g., e$ rotrb beljauptet, it is asserted; bortljm tourbe tdj gegogen, 
I was drawn thither (G.) ; fein gepuberte* $aar tear in cine 
runbe Sodfe aufgeftecft, was fastened up into a round mass(Gr.); 
bcr 6ntf djtujj toar gefaftt, the resolution was formed, L e., had 
been previously formed (G.) ; btefc ifi teilS auf gclfcn gcbaut f 
is built partly on rocks (G.). 

a. Such a form as ic^ Bin gqttmngen, I am compelled, has reference, 
then, to the state of constraint in which I find myself, whereas id) roerbe 
gegnmiigcn implies an agent 3d) bin gegttmngen forms a perf. td) bin 
gcjnmugeu geroefeu, I was constrain. 

1. In old German fein was used as auxiliary of the passive, and sur- 
vivals of this usage are still often met with ; e. g., in the imv., fei 
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getobt regularly takes the place of lucrbe getobt. So also one says feib 
gegriifit, not rocrbet gegrugt, be greeted, and (ojj e« bir gefagt feiu, for be 
assured. Instead of locrbe flberrebet, for be persuaded, usage prefers Iaf$ 
bid) iibcrrebcn. Noteworthy is the use of fctn after luoUeit = tnuffcn ; 
e. g., ba« 33ndj mill itidjt nur burd)btattcrt, fonbern fhibicrt fcin, must be 
not only perused bid studied. 

2. The pple. gcboren, born, is used with (cut in speaking of living 
persons, with ttierben in speaking of the dead: idj bin geboven, I was 
born, but gutter ttmrbe gcboren, Luther was bom. SBor gcboren is prop- 
erly a pluperfect in sense. 

3. The clumsy forms ending in toorben fein are very rare in the 

classics. 



345. Notes on the Passive Construction, The funda- 
mental use of the passive is to furnish a form of statement 
in which the action itself, or the object of it, is made more 
prominent than the active agent ; thus in bcr 93ti(j traf ben 
93amn, lightning struck the tree, one thinks primarily of the 
lightning, but in bcr 33aum ttmrbe bom 93ltfe getroffen, of the 
tree. 

a. It f oUows, therefore, that the passive is out of place if the con- 
nection shows that the agent is the real subject of thought. 

1. With verbs that take two accusatives in the active, both accusa- 
tives become nominatives in the passive ; e. g., man twnnte ilm 2BU* 
Ijelm ben 9Serfd)ttnegenen, they called him WUUam the Silent, becomes er 
nmrbe SBityetut ber 3$erfd)ouegene genannt. 

a. After lefyren, teach, the ace. of the thing-object is sometimes re- 
tained, but the construction is rare. Instead of id) nmrbe bie SJhiftf 
gelefyrt, I was taught music, one says id) nmrbe in ber SRuftf unterridjtet, 
or bie Tlnfil ttmrbe mir gelctjrt. 

2. Exceptions to the general rule that intransitive verbs can only be 
used impersonally in the passive (§ 198), occur in talk and even in the 
classics; e. g., toon3ammcr gefotgt,fd)rettet ba8 Ungtftcf, misfortune strides 
on followed by wailing (S. ). Here and elsewhere gefofgt toon imitates the 
Ft. suivi de. Other verbs so used occasionally are banfen, glauben, 
Ijcffen, f djmet djedt ; but it is better to follow the rule and to say mir 
ttmrbe gebcmft, gegtaubt, geljolfen, gefdjmeidjelt and not id) ttmrbe gebanft, 
etc. 
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SYNTAX OF NUMBER AND PERSON. 

346. Congruence of number. A verb agrees with its 
subject in number. 

o. Singular titles may take a plural verb ; e. g., (Sure SDRajeftat (Cq:= 
ccflcit], $ot)fit, 2>urd)laudjt) fyaben befofylen, Tour Majesty (Excellence, 
Highness, Serene Highness) has ordered ; $err 2)of tor luurben f atedjifiert, 
the doctor was catechized (G.). Except in ceremonious address to high 
dignitaries this cons traction is no longer common. 

L A collective noun takes a singular verb unless there 
is a plural appositive ; e. g., bic SKenge inad)t ben Siinftfer 
vex* nnb f ti)t\x, the crowd makes the artist confused and shy (G.) / 
bet* SSoll ifl frci (G) ; but cine 2Kenge ©afte toaren toerfammeft, 
a number of guests were assembled. Cf., however, Schiller's 
bad junge Soli bee Sdjnttter fliegt gum £anj. 

2. After the expletive e$ the verb takes the number of 
the logical subject ; e. g., e$ reben unb Mumen bie 2flenfd)en 
tuel, men talk and dream much (S.). 

a. After e$, bteS, bad, in expressions of identity, the verb takes the 
number of the predicate noun ; e. g., baSftub Xafctyenfpieterfadjen, those 
are juggler's tricks (G.). 

3. Two or more connected subjects require a plural 
verb only when they denote different persons or things 
that do not form a unity; otherwise — and the cases are 
very much more common than in English — the verb stands 
in the singular ; e. g., ber $omg unb bte $atferut ♦ . ♦ madjten 
enbttd) ftxitbt, the king and the empress finally made peace 
(Burger); ber ganje £hntnet unb -3uno erftaunten bariiber, aU 
Olympus and Juno were astonished at it (L.); SUtar unb $irdje 
pvangt in gefteSglanj, altar and church are bright with festal 
splendor (S.); ber ©trom, ba$ 9fteer, ba$ <£al$, geljflrt bem 
$ontg (S.) ; unb gets unb 9Keer toirb fortgeriffen (G). 

a. Very often, especially in poetry, position favors the singular verb, 
it being made to agree with the nearest subject; e. g., Sfteijier rufyrt ftdj 
unb ©efctle, master and man bestir themselves. 

6. Singular subjects connected by obcr, luebcv . . . nod), nid)t atteitt 
. • ♦ fonbero aud), fotoofjl . . . cits, take a singular verb. 
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347. Congruence of Person. A verb agrees with its 
subject in person. 

1. Where there are subjects of different person, the gen- 
eral rule is that the plural verb stands in the first person, 
if the first person is represented among the subjects, other- 
wise in the second ; e. g., toa$ bu unb id) bcreinft im #hnmel 
Ijoff en, what you and I hojjefor one day in heaven (S.); bu unb 
er f eib beibe im Srrtum, you and he are both in error. 

a. If the verb precedes, or if the subjects are connected by ober, 
mebev . . . tiod), utdjt attetn . . . foubcvti audi, foroof)! . . . al«, the 
verb is apt to agree with the nearest subject; e. g., in biefer ©ad)C irrfl 
bu unb id), in this matter you and I are mistaken (Blatz); eutiueber bu 
ober id) mug fterbeu, either you or I must die. 

USE OF THE TENSES. 

848. The following account of the tenses must be understood as 
referring primarily to the tenses of the indicative mode. In the other 
modes the time-idea is more or less complicated with other matters ; 
so that the use of tenses in these modes can best be dealt with in 
treating of the modes themselves. 

1. There is nothing in German corresponding to the English 'pro- 
gressive ' forms, lam going, I have been thinking, etc. Where apres. 
pple. occurs after fein, it is felt as a descriptive adjective, as in fie tft 
reijenb, she is charming ; ba« tjl empovenb, that is revolting. In such a 
case, therefore, as biefc (Sntluitf clung ifl fdjoit ctljb. beginncnb(Gr.), the 
meaning is not is beginning, but is in an incipient stage. Cf., however, 
Lessing's er if! bic ©rdftu Ijter nidjt tocnmiteub, he is not expecting the 
countess, which approaches pretty close to the English usage. 

349. The Present is the tense of present time and of 
general statements true without regard to time ; e. g., bic 
©onne t5nt uadj alter SBeife, the sun makes music as of old 
(Gr.) ; ©eniefceu maijt gemein, pleasure makes vulgar (G.). 

1. As in English, and even more freely, thepres. may take the place 
of a flit., to denote a present purpose, or a confident expectation; e. g., 
entfdjutbige n ©ie tnidi eiucn 9tugeubti(f , id) bin gleid) guriitf, I shall be 
bach directly ; toarte nur, id) Irieg' ifyn \d)on, just twit, TU get him (G.). 

2. The historical present for the preterite is common 
in vivid narration; e. g., JriofeUd) tourbeu bic ^>ferbe tutgelljaften, 
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brri ft&uber fiberfatten ben SBagen unb bcrlangcn toon bent Steifen* 
ben fein ©elb, suddenly the horses were stopped, three robbers 
attack the carriage and demand of the traveler his money (Auer- 
bach). 

3. For the English perfect, denoting that which has 
been and still is, German uses the present, generally with 
an adverb of time ; e. g., bet orme jfttabe toartet lange, has been 
waiting long (G.) ; fdjon toiefe 2agc felj' id}'$ fdftoeigcnb an, these 
many days I have been noticing (S.). 

4. For the pies, as mild imperative, see § 363, 3, c 

350. The Preterite refers to a particular past time de- 
fined by the connection. It is thus the tense for narrat- 
ing past events in their relation to one another ; e. g., e$ 
toot ctnmat etn junger &ert, bet lieg ftdj al$ ©olbat antoerben, 
^tett ftd) brat) unb knar tmmer ber SEapfcrflc, toenn e8 blaue 
33of)nen regnete, there was once a young fellow who enlisted as a 
soldier 9 behaved bravely and was always foremost when it was 
raining bullets (Gr.). 

1. Just as in Eng., the pret. may denote a repeated or a continued 
past action. The former is called the ' iterative, ' the latter the ' dura- 
tive' pret Examples : fecmt id) fo fag bet einem ©clag, whenever I was 
sitting thus at a drinking bout (G.) ; ©oetlje fummerte jid| toeing nm bie 
^olitif, cared little for politics. 

2. For the distinction between the pret. and the perl see § 351. 

351. The Perfect denotes primarily a present status 
that has resulted from a past action ; e. g., id) Ijabe tnir etn 
^5ferb gefauft, I have bought me a horse, i e., I have a horse 
got by buying ; £ Ijrift ifl erfianben, Christ has arisen, L e., is 
now on high (G.). 

1. Very frequently, however, the perfect is used, with- 
out any implied reference to present time, to report an 
isolated past occurrence. In such cases English employs 
the preterite ; e. g., ©fjafeSpeare Ijat etttm bterjtg SDranten 
gefdjrieben, 8. wrote some forty plays (English permits has 
written only in speaking of a living person) ; e$ ijl bir rcdjt 
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gefdjeljen, u served you right; n>o tft er? id) §ab 9 ifjn rufen 
Ijoren, where is he? I heard him call (G.). 

a. The perf., then, is the tense for reporting isolated or unconnected 
facts, while the pret is the tense for narrating events in their connec- 
tion. With the pret one thinks of the time when the thing occurred, 
with the perf. (save as it may be accompanied by an adverb of time), 
only of the fact that it occurred. 

5. But in the written language the pret encroaches largely upon the 
domain of the perf., and must very often be translated by theEng. 
perf. Thus Stevens' autobiography is called 3Sa$ id) (Srlebtc, i. e., 
what I have experienced. Cf. Goethe's toa« id) trrte, ttmS id) jkcbte, toa« 
id) tttt unb toa8 id) lebte, fmb nur ©lumen Ijicr im ©traujj, what I have 
done amiss, etc. In poetry the two tenses are often used interchange- 
ably ; e. g., id) Ijatte fclbjt oft flriflenljafte (gtmtbcu, bod) foldjen Xrteb 
f)ab' tdj 1104 »ic enipf uubeu, I have often had crotchety hours myself, but I 
have never yet felt, etc. (G.); ba lief id) frifdj ^ingu, fo toic id) toar, unb 
nut bcr $rt l)ab' id) Ujm'8 SBab gefegnet, then Iran up quickly just as I 
teas and with my axe Iblessed his bath (S.). 

c. In the spoken language, on the other hand, especially that of the 
uneducated, the perf. encroaches on the domain of the pret In some 
of the South-German dialects the pret is practically extinct, the perf. 
having taken its place. Even good literature is affected to some extent 
by this tendency. 

352. The Pluperfect denotes a past status resulting from 
a previous action, or an action completed prior to some 
past time. It corresponds closely to the English pluper- 
fect ; e. g., id) Ijatte £otj geffittt im SBatb, I had been cutting 
wood in the forest (S.) ; er toar mtt $omg griebrtdjg 9Kadjt ge* 
gogctt in btc ^rager ©dEjtadjt, had marched to the battle of Prague 
(Burger). 

353. The Future and Future Perfect correspond in the 
main to the English tenses of like name ; e. g., toirb imS 
ba$ Steid) befdjiifeen? will the empire protect us (S.) f er nrirb 
feme Slrbett balb toottenbet l)aben, he wiU soon have completed his 
work. 

1. By a usage not exactly paralleled in English the fu- 
ture may denote a present, and the future perfect a past, 
probability (' presumptive' future); e. g., e$ toirb 3&nett 
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betamtt fein, it is probably known to you ; bu tuirft geljflrt Ijabeu, 
you have probably heard. 

2. After tPeuit the fat. is apt to be replaced by the pres., and the fat. 
pert by the perf., just as in Eng. ; e. g., toenu eiufl idj tot bin . . . «nb 
bu, inein Buge, . . . mm au«ge»cint (aft, when some day I am dead and 
thou, mine eye, hast done with weeping (El.). 

3. For the fat. as mild imperative see § 363, 3, a 

USE OF THE MODES. 

854. The indicative corresponds closely to the English indicative 
and presents, as a mode, no peculiar difficulties. On the other hand 
the subjunctive, which is all but extinct in English, is fully preserved 
in German, and has a variety of special uses which require particular 
attention. 

The Subjunctive. 

355. Classification of Uses. While the indicative is the 
mode of actuality, the subjunctive is, broadly speaking, 
the mode of contingency; it denotes that something is 
commanded, desired, possible, contrary to fact, reported, 
thought, or asked. Its various uses may be grouped 
under five general heads, viz. : the imperative subjunctive, 
the optative subjunctive, the potential subjunctive, the 
unreal subjunctive, and the dependent subjunctive. 

1. For the name ' subjunctive ' the Germans employ * conjunctive ' 
(JtoujunftiD). The mode is named in both languages, from its use in 
expressing a 'subjoined', 'conjoined', i. e. dependent idea (the fifth 
of the above-named uses). This is upon the whole the most impor- 
tant and characteristic function of the mode. It is, however, of fre- 
quent occurrence in sentences that are not formally dependent, while, 
on the other hand, any of the first four varieties may occur in a depen- 
dent sentence. 

356. The Imperative Subjunctive denotes a command 
and is usually translatable by let. It occurs in the first 
and third persons (rarely in the first singular), where it 
filla out the inflection of the imperative ; e. g., cbd fci bcr 
SDtenfd), let man be noble (G); bodj gefyen ttrir, but let us go 
(G.); geffclj' id)'$ nur, just let me confess (Or.). 
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a. Here belongs the imv. with @ic, — fjabcn ©ie bie ®fltf, have the 
kindness, being in its origin = let (hem have tite kindness (§ 301. 3). 

1. A special variety of the imperative subjunctive is 
the so-called 'concessive* subjunctive, which concedes a 
proposition to get a basis for some further statement; e. g., 
eg fci f^abct obcr ©efdjidjte, be it (whether it be) truth or fable 
(Li.) / tdj bin bei bir, bu fctft aud) noc^ fo feme, lam with thee, 
however distant thou mayest be (Or.). 

a. The concessive subjunctive followed by benit or bann has ac- 
quired, through the omission of the old negative particle ne, the force 
of a negative condition translatable by unless; i e., e3 lie fet benn, be it 
not so then, became e8 fet benn, unless it be. Examples : uitb tomtnt man 
l)in . . . credit man nid)t«, man bringe benn toaS Jjiit, one gets nothing 
unless one brings something there (G.); bod) eljtr ftimm' id) nt^t mit ein, 
e« regne benn in meinen 28ein, unless it rains in my wine (L.). 

357. The Optative Subjunctive denotes a wish ; e. g., um* 
fonji fei tttt bein SRingen, may all thy striving be in vain (U.) ; 
tooren totr nur ben ©erg toorbet, if we were only past the hill 
(G.) / be$ £hnutefe £eere tnflgen bid) bebeden, may heaven's 
hosts protect thee (XJ.). 

1. The present wishes for what is possible and is ex- 
pected to happen, the preterite that what is so were not 
so, or vice versa, and the pluperfect that what was not so 
had been so, or vice versa ; e. g., fetne ©eele rul)e in grieben, 
may his soul rest in peace ; roiif$te id) nnr, did I but know 
(but I do not know); Ijatte id) nur gemufct, had I but known 
(but I did not know); roaY id) toett Don !)ier, would I were 
far from here (S.); o, tofire idj . ♦ . entfeelt baljtngefunfen, 
would that IhadfaUen lifeless (G.). 

a. As thus used in the pret. and plup. this subjunctive is practically 
identical with the unreal subjunctive in conditional clauses. In each 
of the above examples a conclusion can be supplied in thought. 

358. The Potential Subjunctive expresses possibility or 
contingency. It is usually to be translated by may, might, 
could, would ; e. g., er toftr' ein SRarr, he would be a fool (G.); 
ein tyeiltger SBille tebt, tote aud) ber tnenfd)Kd)e toqnfe, however the 
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human will may waver (S.) / id) Ijfttie gcrn nur unmet fort* 
getoad)t, I should have liked to keep right on sitting up (G.). 

1. Here belongs, as a special variety, the so-called 'dip- 
lomatic ' subjunctive, used in modest or tentative expres- 
sions of opinion ; e. g., id) bfidjte, I should think (a modest 
substitute for id) benfe) ; nid)t bag tdj ttmfcte, not that lam 
aware of; ed toftrc tooljl an ber 3eit, & might perhaps be in 
order ; bad bttrfte gef&ljrfid) fein, that might be dangerous. 

2. Another variety is the ' dubitative ' subjunctive, used 
in questions and exclamations. It usually expresses a 
real certainty or assurance under the form of a pretended 
doubt or hesitation, or else it denotes a pretended sur- 
prise that what really is (or was) so, should be (or should 
have been) so; e. g., fter toufcte bad nidjt? who wouldn't know 
that ? toa$ fatten toir gu furdjten ? what should we have to/ear? 
ba Itej$e pdj etn $aft nut eudj fdjliefcen? so a compact might be 
made with you (G.) f bad toftr' antil ! can that he antique? you 
call that antique (G.) f bad toftr' fie bemt ! can that be she? so 
that is she, is it (G.) * er Ijattc bad gefagt? id) glaubc ed nidjt, 
can he have said that? I do not believe it (L.); gafrfreuttbtidj 
!)atte (Snglanb pe empfangen? you pretend that England 
received her hospitably (S.) ? 

3. This subjunctive is regularly used in hypothetical 
relative sentences; e. g., toad h>ar' cm ©ott, bcr nur toon 
auften piege ? what would a God be who should only interfere 
from without (G.). ? toer pe ntdjt femtte, toftre fein 2Retper, any 
one who did not (i. e., should not) know them would be no 
master (G.). Often such a clause is best rendered in 
English by a participle; e. g., nrie em ©trafjt ber ©onne, ber gu 
Jjetfc bad $avtpt nur trafe, like a sunbeam falling too hot upon 
my head (G.). 

4. Observe that the potential subjunctive may stand in a dependent 
clause without being in the technical sense, a ' dependent ' subjunc- 
tive ; e. g., ba8 fag' id) eud), bantit iljr'S toiffet, I tell you that that you 
may know it (S.). 
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369. The Unreal Subjunctive supposes what is (or was) 
not so, and states what would be (or would have been) so 
under the supposition ; e. g., feetm tdj tin $5gletn tofir, unb 
aud) groet fttttglein ^dtt% fldg id) ju bit, if I were a little bird 
and had two little wings, I would fly to thee (folk-song) ; toftre 
Berber metI)obifd)er getoefen, fo tyfitte id) ... trie fttfUidjfte 2lnlei= 
lung gefunbett, if Herder had been more methodical, I should 
have found most valuable guidance (G.). 

1. The unreal subjunctive occurs both in the condition (protasis) and 
in the conclusion (apodosis), when the supposition is contrary to fact 
The pret. refers to present time, the plup. to past The condition 
may be expressed by means of a conjunction, usually menu, or by the 
interrogative order. In the conclusion the subjunctive mode may be 
replaced by the conditional. 

a. Closely akin to the unreal subjunctive is the potential subjunc- 
tive, used in the pret to denote a future possibility ; e. g., ttenn matt 
utt« fiberrafd)te, if some one should surprise us (S.); unb trate fie ben 
3(ugenblt(f herein, tote ttmrbeft bit fiir beinen gretoel biifjen, were she 
to come in this moment, how you would atone, etc. (G.). In such cases 
there is always a present unreality, but it is of no importance, the 
thought turning altogether upon the future contingency. The two 
varieties may be closely associated ; e. g., toare ttur etn 3o«bermantel 
mein, unb tuilg' er mid) in frembe Sanber, if I only had (unreal) a magic 
mantle, and it would (potential) carry me, etc. (G.). 

b. If the conclusion is omitted, the condition may be undistinguish- 
able from an optative subjunctive ; e. g., Ijfittc id) bo« uur getoufjt! if 1 
had only known that I On the other hand the potential subjunctive may 
often be construed as the conclusion of an implied condition ; e. g., 
er raoY etn SRarr, he would be a fool (sc. if he were to marry her, Faust, 
1. 3571). 

2. In poetry the pret indie, sometimes takes the place of the unreal 
plup. subj. in the condition ; e. g., mit biefem grocttcu $feil burdjfdjog 
id) eud), roemt idj mein liebeS $titb getroffen Ijattc, with this second arrow 
I should have shot you through if I had hit my dear child (S.) ; unb tratft 
bu, #crr, nid)t groifd)en un« herein, fo fliinbe jefet aud) id), etc., if thou 
hadst not come between us, I should now be standing, etc. (G.). 

a. On the other hand an unreal subjunctive in the condition may 
be followed by on indie, in the conclusion, to denote strong assurance; 
e. g., uub rooljut' rr brobeu auf bent GnSpalaft, . . . id) mad)e mtr ©aim 
£U il)m, and if he dwelt up there in the ice-palace, IwUl (instead of I would) 
make my way to him (S.). 
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3. A special case of unreal subjunctive is the common 
construction after ate ob, al* trout, as if, in. which the con- 
clusion is omitted ; e. g., tdj Ijalte ©gmont $ter, at$ 06 id) U)in 
nod) load gn fagen ^fttte, I will keep E. here as (I would do) xf 
I had something to say to him (G.) / cr toot fo ftotj barauf, aid 
ob bit (Srftnbnng fein getoefen tofire, as if the invention had been 
his (G.> 

& Very frequently 06 or toenn is omitted, in which case 
the clause takes the inverted instead of the dependent 
order ; e. g., ba toarb'e fo eng \fyc in bet SBett, aid $atte fte gieb' 
tm £eibe, as if it had love in its body (G.). 

6. The tenses follow the role given above, but the pres. may stand 
for the pret , unless the form would be identical with the corresponding 
form of the indie. ; ie., one may say ate fei er, or ate ob er fei, instead 
of ate ob fr roare , and ate fyibt er, or at* ob er fybt, for ate ob er ffittt, 
but not ate ob fie Ipbeit, nor ate ijabeu fte, for ate ob fie pattern 

360. The Dependent Subjunctive occurs in the object- 
clause after verbs of telling, thinking, feeling, asking and the 
like ; e. g., fte fagen, er lef' audj in ben ©ternen bie fttnftigen 
Dtnge, they say that he also reads the future in the stars (S.); 
U)r fti^Iet nidjt, tt>ie fcr)(ecr)t etn folded £anbtt>erf fei, you do not 
feel how vile such a trade is (G.) ; er fragte, toen er Dor fid) 
fftlje, he asked whom he saw before him (Gr.) / e$ Ijtefs, er benf 
Ujn gang barum jit Wrjen, it was said that he was thinking to 
deprive him of it altogether (S.). 

a. The effect of this subjunctive is to express uncer- 
tainty, or at any rate to put the content of the object-clause 
on another's authority. It is thus very commonly used 
in reporting statements, opinions, rumors, etc., without 
quoting literally (indirect discourse). Dafc is often omit- 
ted, in which case the clause has normal order. Such a 
sentence as e$ ift falf a) becomes, then, when reported in the 
direct form : „e* tfl falfdj", fagt er, or er fagt : w e« ijt fatfd}"; 
in the indirect form : er f agt, baft eS falfd^ fei, or er fagt, e« 
fei f atfer). 

1. Not every object-clause with ba% requires the sub- 
junctive. If the content of the clause is a fact, or appears 
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as such to the speaker, the indicative is used. The sub- 
junctive indicates that what is stated is matter of report, 
opinion, assertion, fear, hope, or the like, and relieves the 
speaker of responsibility for it ; e. g., id) f djtttfr' eud) gu, mir 
tfi'S aid tote cm Xvauvx, I swear to you, it is like a dream to me 
(O.). Here the speaker avers what is in his own mind 
and is to him a fact, hence the indicative ; but if the 
person addressed were to report the saying, he would give 
it the form : er fdjtodrt (or fdjtoor) mir ju, e$ fei tljm tote em 
5£raum. 

a. On the other hand, by an elliptical construction, the dependent 
snbj. may stand in clauses that are not formally object-clauses, to 
imply that what is stated is matter of rumor, pretense, hope, fear, or 
the like ; e. g., er ifi gurucfgetreten, tteit er trant fei, he has retiredbecause 
(as he alleges, or as people say) he is sick, but toeit er Iran! ijl, because he 
is (actually) sick. The indie, accepts the report as true, the subj. 
waives responsibility for it. Observe, then, the force of the modes in 
the following sentence from Andresen : 9Kein ©ruber toiberriet, toeit 
bie @adje gefftljrlid) fei, iittb rocil er ben 3)ireftor nhf)t fennt, my brother 
objected, because (in his opinion) the thing was dangerous, and because (as 
a matter of fact) he does not know the director. 

2. Naturally, therefore, those verbs that imply certainty, 
as verbs of knowing, seeing, proving, showing, compre- 
hending, and phrases such as 'it is clear/ 'the fact is/ are 
apt to be followed by the indicative; thus one would not 
say tdj toetg, bag e$ fa(fd) fei (but tft), nor e$ tft flat, bag er 
redjt Ijabe (but Ijat), since the uncertainty of the subjunctive 
would contradict the certainty of the governing clause. 
Still, good writers often use the subjunctive even after 
this class of verbs ; e. g., bu fteljft, hue ungefdjidt tdj fct, you 
nee how unfit I am (G.) ; ttrir hriffen, bag fefyr oft beutfdjeS u 
ober o bent gr. ober lat. e gur ©ette jtel)e, we know that German 
uor o often corresponds to Greek or Latin e (Gr.). 

3. On the other hand, verbs of thinking and communi- 
cating (feeling, believing, hoping, fearing, inferring, 
asserting, writing, teaching, confessing, denying, etc.) are 
apt to be followed by the subjunctive, though the indica- 
tive is always possible if the object-clause is felt as a fact 
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This last will be the case especially when the verb is in 
the first person ; e. g., id) fnljle (beljaupte), bag idj fdjnlbtoS 
bin, I feel (assert) that lam blameless; but, usually, er fixljlt 
(bel>auptet), bag er fdjulbto* fei After a past tense, how- 
ever, these verbs prefer the subjunctive without regard 
to person. 

4. When the object-clause is an '-ndirect question the 
subjunctive is no longer usual after a verb in the present 
tense ; thus, for teU me who he is and how he lives, one does 
not say : f ogcn ©te tntr, tocr cr fei intb toie er lebe, but toer er 
ift unb toie er lebt In the classics, however, the subjunctive 
is quite common ; e. g., unb tnerft end), tote ber £eufet [page, 
observe how the devil jokes (G.). Cf. also the second example 
under §360. The easy admissibility of either mode is 
shown by Goethe's line : 5Ridjt toa$ ber $nedjt fei, frogt ber 
|>err, nur tote er btent (Faust, L 8794). After a past tense 
the subjunctive was and still is the rule. 

5. When a dependent snbj. has a verb depending on it (as often 
happens in sustained indirect discourse), such verb also stands in the 
snbj., unless it states a fact which is not a part of the narration, but 
rests on the narrator's own authority; e. g., e8 flagte, bag biefer Xclq, 
toeldjer tncin ©lucf madje, — tocmt er e« auberS madje— fetn Unglntf auf 
immer entfdjetbe, it complained that this day which made my happiness, — 
if it really did make if, — decided his unhappiness forever (L.) ; forbert er, 
bag Ujm £)u (Eljatet auSgeltefert feerbe, ben er ben 2E5rber feineS Waters 
neunt, he demands that Du Chatd be given up to him, whom he calls the 
murderer of his father (S.). 

361. Sequence of Tense in Object-Clauses. The tense of 
a dependent subjunctive is influenced, (1) by its own 
natural tense, L e., the tense it had, or would have, in the 
direct form; (2) by the tense of the principal verb; (3) 
by the necessity of resorting, in certain cases, to a change 
of tense in order to render the subjunctive distinguishable 
from the indicative. We have, then, the following prin- 
ciples : 

1. After a present or future the natural tense remains 
unchanged (but see 2, a, below), save that a preterite 
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indicative (as well as a perfect) usually becomes a perfect 
subjunctive ; e. g., he says that he is right becomes cr fagt, 
bag er red)t tyabe ; he says that he was right, er fagt, bag er redjt 
gefjabt Ijabe (or ba§ ct redjt Ijatte, but not bag cr redjt Ijttttc, 
which might mean would be right) ; cr tneint, e$ f ct nidjt tneljr 
gu ertragen, thinks it is no longer to be borne (S.) ; fie metnt, 
bit fctfl etitfloljen, she thinks you ran away (or, have run away ; 
one can not tell which the direct form would be). Cf. 
Schiller's TeU, 1L 92-95. 

2. After a past tense the tense of the dependent verb 
is more variable. A natural present may remain present, 
or may become preterite ; e. g., he said he was sick (i. e., 
he said: lam sick), becomes cr fagte, er fet franf, or cr fagte, 
cr tofirc franf (as in English). A natural preterite indica- 
tive becomes perfect subjunctive ; he said he came too late 
{he said: I came too late) becomes cr fagte, cr fct gu fpfit ge* 
f otmtten (f &me would mean would come, or would correspond 
to a direct I come, and ftftre gcfommcn would mean would 
have come). A natural future remains, or else becomes 
present conditional ; e. g., he said he would be there (he said: 
I shall be there) becomes er fagte, er toerbc (or toiirbc) ba fetn. 

a. As to the choice between eu fagte, er fci franf, and er fagte, er to'&xt 
Iranf (the direct form being id) bin franf) both literary usage and 
grammatical authority now favor the former. In Old German, how- 
ever, the latter was the rule. Speaking broadly, South Germans prefer 
fci, North Germans ttmve. The latter use the pret. freely even after a 
pres. tense, saying cr fagt, er toare franf, for he says that he is sick. 
Both usages are abundantly illustrated in good literature ; e. g., fie 
nfaubten, e« toare ^aljnengefdjrei, they thought it was the crowing of the 
cock (Heine); bie ^bevglaubifcfyen tneinen, bn fyfittefl eiiteu $oboIb, the 
superstitious think you have a kobold (Tieck); (usual sequence) fciue reine 
©eele fitylte, bag fte bie #alfte feiner fclb(l fet, that she was half of himself 
(G.). 

b. But while there is in the main a free choice between the pret. and 
pres. subj., the former is to be employed in those forms in which the 
subj., if pres., would not be distinguishable from the indie; thus, 
while one may say for he said he had the headache, cr fagte, er l)abe $opf* 
toel), or er fagte, er Ijatte $opftt>elj, one may not say id) fagte, left Ijabe 
(but only ii Ijatte), nor fte fagten, fte Ijaben (but only fie fatten). 
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THE CONDITIONAL AND IMPERATIVE. 

862. The Conditional Mode is simply a potential, or 
unreal, subjunctive used in the conclusion of conditional 
sentences. The present refers to present time and corre- 
sponds to the preterite subjunctive, while the perfect refers 
to past time and corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; 
e. g., mtb trite fle ben Bugenblti herein, tote toiirbejt bit fur beuten 
ftrebet fc&f en, were she to come in, how you would atone (Gk). 

1. For the most part there is a free choice between the 
subjunctive and the conditional, but the former is avoided 
when it would be undisfdnguishable from the indicative, 
as is regularly the case with weak verbs ; i e., there is a 
free choice between idj toftre and idj totirbe f etn, or between 
tdj gtnge and idj tofirbe geljen, but not between id) tnadjte and 
id} tofirbe nutdpit. 

a. In indirect discourse after a past tense the conditional is prefer- 
able if futurity is to be denoted; e. g., id) erfuljr, bag id) €>te Ijicr treffen 
tofirt*, I teamed that I would find you here (L.). Here trafc would not do. 

2. The use of the conditional in the condition, while not uncommon 
in good writers, is not to be approved ; for if it would only rain soon, 
say toetut c« bod) balb rtgnete, rather than mnn e« body balb regnen 
tomrbe. Still, cf. Goethe's tourbcfi bu eft allien fonnen, btt toarefl Xeufet 
g'nug, if you could understand it, yon would be devil enough, etc. In 
passive conditions ttmrbe . . . tt>erbeit is avoided ; e. g., tourben ttur 
Don iljr bctroff en, if we should be caught by her (G.). 

363. The Imperative denotes a command. Properly it 
has only a second person, the first and third being sup- 
plied from the subjunctive (§ 356). 

a. Strictly the imv. has but one tense, though a kind of perl some- 
times occurs in locutions like cr Ijabe e8 umjonjl getljan, let himhave done 
it in vain, i. e., let U be in vain that he has done it. 

1. The subjects bu and iljr are omitted unless emphatic, 
but other subjects are expressed ; e.g., fei tnetn greunb ! be 
my friend/ fei bu tntt tntr! be thou with met fdjtoetgt! be 
silent! but er fdjttetge! man fdjtoetge! f djtoeigen nrir ! always 
with pronoun. 
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2. The imv. often has concessive or conditional force. See § 356, 1 
and 1, a. 

3. Substitutes for tne imperative are as follows : 

a. The inf., in placards and brusque commands ; e. g., redjtt 
fasten ! keep to the right! 9Haul fatten ! hold your tongue! 

b. The pert pple.; e. g., tytnaufgefdjaut ! look up (G.)/ Of. § 369, 4. 
a The indie, pres. or fut, in mild commands ; e. g., j?art, bu 

f ommfl mit mir ; bu aber, grifc, toir(l gu #aufe bteiben, Earl, you come 
with me; but you, Fritz, vrili stay at home. 

d. £affen with infinitive in place of the regular passive imv. ; e. g., 
lag bid) uberreben ! be persuaded I Gf. § 344, 1. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

364. Nature and Development of the Infinitive. 

1. In its origin the inf. is a verbal noun having the force of the Eng. 
verbal in ing (which must not be confounded with the pres. pple. in 
ing). In old German it was inflected and the dat. with gu (ze tragene, 
for bearing, ze ritene, at riding), being of frequent occurrence, became 
a stereotyped phrase (gu tragen, to bear, gu reiten, to ride). This phrase 
developed uses of its own and encroached upon the simple inf., while 
the latter usurped, in a few cases, the functions of a pres. pple. 

2. We have, then, in modern Ger.: (1) the substantive inf., translat- 
able usually by the verbal in ing; (2) the old inf. without gn, corre- 
sponding in the main to the Eng. inf. without to, but in port to the 
pple. in ing ; (3) the inf. with gu ; corresponding in the main to the 
Eng. inf. with to. 

365. The substantive Infinitive generally has the article, 
forms no plural, and is modified by adjectives, not by 
adverbs; e. g., bag SRaudjen ifl toerboten, smoking is forbidden; 
id) liebe ntdjt bag lautc gtebett, I do not love loud loving (U.) ; 
ba Ijflrt er cin ©utgen tote glotcn f o f iig, there he hears a singing, 
etc. (S.) / t>ergel)t mir £8ren, ©eljtt wtb 2)enlen, hearing, sight 
and thought forsake me (G.). 

1. Such a verbal with ein sometimes denotes vehemence, frequent 
repetition or indefinite continuance. See § 230, 2, a. 

2. The substantive inf. is a noun not a verb, and does not admit a 
separate object in the ace, as it may in Eng. The object becomes 
either an objective gen., a dat. with toon, or else it is written in one 
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word with the inl ; e. g., he is not the man for (the) making (of) a speech 
= tx tft mdjt bcr SRann jum fatten einer ftebe (not tint 9tcbe), or gum 
9itbe1)a(ten; writing letters is tedious =ba% ©djreiben toou ©rtefcu, or bad 
8rief(r)f4reibf n, ifr laugtoeilig. 

<L Adverbial modifiers must be written with the inl in one word ; 
hence such words as baft Umfidjgmfcn, the spreading; bat 9?cbenein~ 
anbergelpiiftaerbfii, the simultaneous execution; bad 9?od)md)tbagf ftcfen* 
ff In, the non-existence hitherto. 

366. The Infinitive without g* occurs in various con- 
structions as follows : 

1. After the modal auxiliaries and laffen; also after ttjint, 
when used as auxiliary or with nid}t$ al$, nothing but; e. g., 
e$ fanu fetn / if may be; rotr mflgeit ba$ ntdjt toieber §6reit, toe 
do not tcant to hmr that again (G) ; lag atteS ©utnctt fcfat, 
let all speculation alone (G.) ; load tlju' id) wetter frageit? tuAy 
do I ask further f er Ijat ntdjt* afe fdjtntpfett getljan, As dttf 
nothing but call names. 

a. The inf. with laffen has active force only when its subject is at 
the same time the object of laffen, as in lag mid) bir etoad fag en, let me 
tell you something. Through the omission of the object-subject in 
such locutions as the last, the inf. acquired passive force ; i e., lag ein 
£id)t I)o(cit, let (some one) bring a candle, came to be felt as = Wa candle 
be brought, have a candle brought. Sag bit* fagen is thus the same thing 
as lag bir gefagt feiu (§ 344, 1) which also occurs. This uso of the inf. 
then gave rise to the peculiar impersonal passive seen, e. g., in e8 tagt 
fid) Ijoffcn, it lets itself be hoped, i e., there is room for hope, it may be hoped. 

b. This use of the active inf. with passive meaning gives rise some- 
times to ambiguity ; e, g., et lieg ben tfutfdjcr fatjren, may mean he let 
the coachman go, or he had him drive, or he had him driven. In such 
cases the connection must determine the sense. 

c. When taffett is followed by an ace. and that in turn by an intran- 
sitive verb with predicate noun, such noun stands regularly in the 
ace. ; e. g., lag mid) beinctt grcunb fein, let me be your friend (G.). So 
one would say Ijeig ifyt cinen braucu $uabcn fein, bid him be a good boy. 
But the nom. occurs now and then in good writers ; e. g.» lag ben 
©rafen bicfer ©efanbte f ein, let the Count be this envoy (L.) 

2. As true infinitive after fftljlen, tyetfcett, Ijelfen, IjSten, leljreit, 
ternert, tnadjen, nemten, feljen ; e. g., id) fuljP efat£erg fat ttteutem 
©ufenfdjfogen,/^ a heart beat (W.) ; §et§ ma) ntdjt reben, $etfj 
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mid) fdjtoetgen, do not bid me speak, bid me be silent (G.) / Ijelft 
ben getneinen fjcinb nut nieberljalten, help me keep down, etc. 
(S.) ; idj fyab' iljn rufen ijflren, I heard him call (G.) / toenn idj 
bidj iljn lonnte tocradjten leljren, could I teach you to despise him 
(G.) ; idj Ijabe jefct btdj fennen lernen, have learned to know to 
you (G.); bet $afu$ tnadjt tntdj ladjen, makes me laugh (G.); 
ba$ nenne idj bodj betoeifen, Jcatf that proving (W.) / cr falj iljn 
fatten, he saw it fall (G.). 

a. Several of the above verbs, notably Ijetgen, Ijelfen, teljren, lerncn, 
madjcii, may take the inf. with gu ; e. g., o, leljre mi4 ba« SKogUdje ju 
tijun, teach me to do what is possible (G.). 

6. After fiif)(cn, fjoreu, fefyen, the active inf. may have passive force, 
just as after laffen and with a similar possibility of ambiguity ; e. g., 
jo t)5rt nnb ftcf)t man bid) bencibeu, thus one hears and sees you envied. 
3d) falj ilju fdjlageu, might mean I saw him strike or I saw him struck. 

3. In place of a present participle, to denote a status, 
after bteiben, finben, Ijaben, ttegen, fteljen ; e. g., aUe^ blieb 
fteljen, everything (or everybody) remained standing; bic Uljr 
ifl fteljen gebtieben, the clock has stopped; IjerauStretenb fanb 
idj ben $immet ton ©ternen btinfen, I found the sky glitter- 
ing with stars (G.); tdj ijabe @clb int $aften liegen, I have 
money lying in the box (Gr.) ; ©enna ttegt fdjtafen, Genoa lies 
sleeping (S.) ; toa$ fteljt tljr Ijordjen ? why stand you listening 

a. With all of these verbs, however, except perhaps bfeiben, the 
pres. pple. is, the more common construction. Between id) ftube iljn 
fdjtafen, and idj ftnbe tljn fdjlafenb, there is no difference unless it be 
that the pple. better expresses duration. Cf . Schiller's Junqfrau, 1. 447. 

4. After getjen, faljren, reiten, and some other verbs of 
motion, but only in set phrases ; as fpagtcren geljen (reiten, 
fafjren) go walking (riding, driving); pdj fdjtafen legen, lie 
down to sleep ; jagen geljen, go hunting. 

5. As subject of verbs, and as predicate after fein and 
ljeigen (particularly after ba$ Ijeigt = bag nemtt man mit SRedjt, 
that is properly called) ; e. g., blafen ijl ttid^t flfitcit/ blowing is 
not playing the flute (G.) ; btefeS ijetgt bie 3eit toerlieren, this is 
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losing time (U.) / ba£ ljiefce bte gange ©adjc toerberben, that would 
be to ruin the whole cause (G.). 

a. The inf. in the first example is distinguishable from the true sub- 
stantive inf. by the fact that a modifier would have to be an adverb, 
not an adjective. 

6. As brusque imv. ; e. g., SRaul fatten ! hold your tongue! 

7. In the idiom er l)at gut reben, U is all well enough far him to talk. 

367. The Infinitive with jn — often called the 'prep- 
ositional infinitive ' — is used : 

1. To denote purpose ; e. g., man iommt gu fdjautt, they 
come to gaze (G.) / tdj eile fort tfjr ehrigeS SHdjt gu trinfen, 1 
hasten away to drink her eternal light (G.) / fie naljmen mir'S, 
um mid) gu frttnf en, they took it from me in order to pain me 
(G.)/ man gab mtr gu uerftetyen, they gave me to understand; 
id) tyabe nid)t$ gu effen, I have nothing to eat 

a. The original force of this inf. is seen if we translate it by for with 
a verbal: they come for seeing; I have nothing for eating. When the 
inf. denotes the purpose for which the subject acts, it is now usually 
preceded by um, as in the third example above, but it is very common 
without um in classical poetry. 

6. To denote a purpose which is not the purpose of the subject, 
modern German prefers in general a substantive inf. with gum, or else 
an equivalent verbal noun ; e.g., he gave me the letter to copy, er gab mir 
ben Brief gum Sbfdjrcibcn (not abgufefyreiben) ; he sent me the book to look 
at, erfd)i<fte mtr bad SBudj gur &uftdjt (not augufetyen). Sometimes the 
purpose can be made the purpose of the subject by the use of laffen ; 
e. g. f he brought me the watch to repair, er bradjte mtr bie Uljr, um fie 
rcparieren gu laffen {to have it repaired). It should be observed, how- 
ever, that exceptions to this rule are common in talk and even in good 
writers ; e. g., er wedte mid), um btn ©onnenaufgang angufeljen, he woke 
me to see the sunrise, i. e. that I might see it (Heine). 

c. As in Eng., the prepositional inf. may denote destiny or result 
under the form of purpose; e. g., fie fdjieben, um fid) nie ttriebergufeljen, 
they parted never to see each other again. 

2. As subject of verbs; e. g., eud) gu gefaOen toarmein 
l)6d)fter 2Bunf d), to please you was my highest wish (G.). 

3. As object or complement of verbs ; e. g., fydx' auf mtt 
beuiem ©ram gu tyielen, cease to play wtth your grief (G.) ; ba 
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befd)(offen fie gu bleiben, there they decided to remain (S.) / 
mit bet $anb h>inft' et ntit gu geljen, with his hand he signed to 
me to go; foa$ totfljl bu bid) ba$ Gtrolj gu brefdjen plagen? why 
wiU you trouble yourself to thresh straw (G.) t idj nefjme tnid) 
in ad)t, tnit foldjen $eren offcntlidj gu gefjen, lam careful not to 
appear in public with such witches (G.). 

a. The verbs and verbal phrases that are thus followed by the inf. 
with gu are literally too numerous to mention, but the use of the 
construction corresponds in the main pretty closely to that of tho Eng. 
inf. with to. The chief difference is that Ger. does not tolerate an inf. 
with subject-accusative ; for I know him to be a liar, I judge him to be 
about SO years old, Ger. says : id) toeifj, baft er cin Sfigncr if! ; id) glaube, 
bajj cr, etc. Still, classical writers, notably Leasing, sometimes use the 
construction in imitation of the Latin ; e. g., bis er ben red) ten 3eit* 
punft gelommen gu fcin glaubte, until he believed the right Urn* to have 
come (L.). 

4. As predicate with passive meaning after fein, bleiben, 
fdjeinen, ftefjett ; e. g., ba$ ifl gu ertoarten, that is to be expected; 
bad ftefjt nidjt gu ftnbern, that remains unchangeable. Cf. 
§ 370, 1. 

5. As complement of nouns and adjectives ; e. g., eg tfl 
toofyt 3eit J« fdjeiben, it is time to go, I think (G.) ; btc$ ifl bie 
2lrt tnit $eren umgugefjn, that is the way to deal with witches 
(G.) / bad tofire fdf|tt>cr ^n betoeifen, that would be hard to prove ; 
tl)r ttJdret toert, gleidj in bie <gy gu treten, you would be Jit to 
enter the married state at once (G.). 

a. The construction is very common after adjectives preceded by gu; 
e.g., id) bin gu alt urn nur gu fpieten, too old merely to play (G.). Observe, 
however, that the familiar Eng. construction seen in the story is too 
good for me to believe, the book is too deep for him to have written (it) 
where an inf. with subject different from that of the principal verb is 
mediated by means of for, can not be imitated in Ger. ; instead of it 
we have aid baft followed by the potential subj. : bie ®efd)id)te ift gu gut, 
alft bag id) bacan glaubeu fdmite; baS $3ud) ifl gu tief, ate baft et e« Ijatte 
fdjreiben founen. 

b. An inf. which complements the meaning of a noun or an adjec- 
tive does not need urn, though the useless particle is very often 
inserted. One meets constantly with sentences of the type : er ftar 
gefdjeit gemtg, um ben ©ebanfeu gu erf off en, aber e$ feljlte tljm an 27hit, 
unt benfetben auSguffiljren, he was clever enough to seize the idea, but he 
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lacked courage to carry it out. But urn is superfluous in both cases. 
Notice, then, the difference between id) gab mir Me 9Kulje i^it gu be- 
fud^ii, I took the trouble to visit him, and id) gab mir Diet 9ftfil)e, urn iljn 
)ll be fud)en, I took muck trouble in order to visit him. 

6. After the prepositions oljne and (an)fktt, as well as 
imi ; e. g., tdj mu D cureit Summer nodj bergrojgern, ftatt ifyn gu 
tyeilen, i" wusl increase your grief instead of healing it (S.) ; 
fie geljcu an bem $ut toorbet, oljne barauf gu adjten, they pass by 
the hat without noticing it (S.). 

a. Other prepositions do not govern the inf. directly, bnt combine 
with an anticipating ba ; e. g., Iciner badjte baran, ben #ut gu grugeu, 
no one thought of greeting the hat (S.) ; er ijtnidjt bagu getnadjt, aiipren* 
grub gu arbeiten, he is not made for working hard (Gr.). 

7. Absolutely in exclamations ; e. g., mad ! am Stanb bed 
©rab$ gu lugen ! tofatf/ to lie with his last breath (G.) / unb 
nun — um$ $aar jidj auSguraufen ! and now — it's enough to 
make one tear out one's hair (G.) / 

THE PARTICIPLE. 
368. The Present Participle is used : 

1. As adjective, adverb, and substantive ; e. g., fdjftu* 
tnenbe SBeine, foaming wines (G.) / man tnSdjte rofenb roerben, 
one could go mad (G.) ; in ouffattenb !urger 3eit, in a surpris- 
ingly short time; bie ?tebenben, the lovers ; bie ©ntfagenben, 
the votaries of renunciation (G.). 

a. In the predicate after fein the pres. pple., has adjectival force and 
denotes a state or a quality. It does not form a tense as it may in 
Eng. Cf. § 348, 1. 

b. A participial adjective has active force and the noun it qualifies 
should be the subject of the actioD, as in ein liebenbeS §crg, a heart that 
loves. But there are some phrases in use which are exceptions ; e. g., 
ber betreffenbe $unft, the point concerned; eine toorljabenbe Sfceife, an 
intended journey ; faljrenbe Qtxbt, movables; bie reitenbe tyoft, the mounted 
mail. Others are also current which are more or less dubious ; for 
fffenbe SBarcn, eatables, say rather (Sgtoaren ; for bfofenbe Snjtrumcnte, 
wind-instruments (G.), say rather S3fo8infirumente ; for falleube ©udjt, 
fatting-sickness, ^aflfudjt, etc. 

2. As apposition al predicate, to denote a concomitant 
act or state; e. g., mir ©djroeftern fagen, bieSBoUe fotnnenb, we 
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sisters used to sit spinning the wool (O.) ; unb tip ftug toat 
©fltterbrot, gtU^eub hrie ber SBetn, and her hiss was ambrosia, 
glowing like wine (G.). 

a. Observe that this pple. denotes a concomitant act or state, not 
one which is past or to come. Still, exceptions occur, just as in Eng. ; 
e. g., Med fagenb rttt er tnifeiglid) toon bamten, saying (i. e., having 
said) this he rode away defiantly (S.) ; in 3 u fl and ?anb fteigenb feljrten 
toil im Ddjfen ein, disembarking in Zug we put up at (he *0x' (G.). In 
the permissible phrase bad nadjftend erfdjeinenbe 33ud), the book soon to 
appear, the idea of futurity is contained in the adverb. Of. § 370, a. 

b. The pple. may denote means, but not cause ; e. g., lannjl bu mid) 
fd)tneid)chib je betilgen, if you can ever deceive me by flattering (G.) ; unb 
aid ttrir fie frifdj rubernb balb erreidjt, and when we had presently reached 
it by rowing briskly (S.); toerftnfe jtompfeub, sink out of sight by stamping 
(G.). But for the Eng. causal pple., seen e. g., in the sentence having 
nothing else to do, I went to the theater, Ger. uses a clause with a causal 
conjunction : ba idj jonfi nidjtd ju tljun ^atte, gtng id) ind Sweater. 

c. The appositional pple. usually refers to the subject, but may refer 
to an oblique case, if there is no chance of ambiguity; e. g., unb fuib' 
tlui I)icr . . . foifefmb'ge SRfitJet lofenb, and find him here guessing cunning 
riddles; nod) gndfenb, tnit bed ?tantl)erd 3fi&neii gerreigen fie bed geiubed 
§cv$, still quivering (i. e., the heart) they rend with the teeth of the panther 
the heart of their foe. Such a construction as this last, however, is admis- 
sible only in poetry ; in prose one would say bad nod) jucfenbe #erj. 
Still less admissible in prose is the use of a pple., referring to some 
word not contained in the sentence at all ; e. g., evft fnieenb tag bie 
trene SBibmuug bir gefaUeu, Ijolje ^xau f first kneeling let my loyal homage 
please thee, i. e., accept the homage I offer on my bended knees (G.). 

369. The Perfect Participle is used most frequently in 
the conjugation of the perfect tenses and the passive 
voice. Besides this it occurs : 

1. As adjective, adverb, and substantive ; e. g., geeljrter 
$err, honored sir ; bie S3ebrti(f ten, the oppressed ; ein toerffadjt 
fdjfouer $erl, a cursedly sly fellow. 

a. As adjective the perl pple. of transitive verbs has passive force, 
while that of intransitives conjugated with fcin denotes the state that 
has resulted from the action; e. g., ber gefatlte 93aum, the felled tree; 
ber gefafleue SBanm, the fallen tree, = bcr 33aum, ber gefallen ifl; ein tnifc- 
tungener SJerfnd), an attempt that has failed, = ein SBerfud), ber mtjjlungen 

lit 
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b. In general, then, one can not use adjectively the perf . pple. of an 
intransitive conjugated with tjaben, because such verbs form no passive. 
That is, one can not say bad gefdflafcue Jftnb, the sUpt child, for ba& &iub, 
bad gcfdjlafcn (at, though one may say bad emgefdjlafeue £inb for baQ 
JHub, bad eingefdjlafcn ift. There are, however, a few participial adjec- 
tives with active force formed from intransitives conjugated with fyabeii. 
Sach are erfaljrcn, experienced; gertift, traveled (etn ©ereifter, a traveled 
man, just as in Eng.) ; gefdjtuoreu, sworn (bic ©efdjmorencn, the jurors); 
flubtert, studied (cin ©tnbiertcr, an educated man) ; tnmfen, drunk; t>cr* 
bient, meritorious; toerfdnviegen, silent. 

c. There is in Ger. no perl active pple., though one meets with 
awkward attempts to form one by means of Ijabenb; e. g., bic ruljmUdjft 
get&mpft tjabenbc 33rigabf, the brigade that had fought most creditably. 
Compounds such as nngefrfiljftiidt, for without having breakfasted (Bis- 
marck), and nngrbftft, without having said grace (Gerok), are quite on a 
par with ' unbreakfasted ' and * unprayed ' in Eng. Still less admis- 
sible, grammatically, is the use of a perf. pple. with an object, though 
it is not so very uncommon, especially when the object is fid) ; e. g., 
bad ben ©rafen bcfaUene Uuglucf, the misfortune that had befallen the Count 
(G.); an bitfem nad) unb nadj fid) toeibretteten Odjetnuud, this mystery 
that had spread abroad gradually (G.). 

2. As appositional predicate, in the same way and under 
the same restrictions, as the present participle (§ 368, 2, 
a, b); e. g., befdjftmt nur fte^ idj toor iljnt ba, I just stand there 
before him ashamed (G.) / entfernt bon bit . . . ergofct midj 
nodj bcin ItebeDotteS 93ilb, remote from thee, thy dear image still 
delights me (G.). 

3. In absolute construction, mostly with an accusative 
absolute ; e. g., fte ftngt ljtnauS in bic fhtftere 5Radjt, ba$ SCugc 
Dom SBeinen getrttbet, she sings out into the dark night, her eyes 
dimmed with tears (S.). 

4. With imperative force, through the omission of auxiliary and sub- 
ject; e. g., frifd) getuagt! venture boldly ; Ijuiaufgefdjaitt ! lookup! (G.) 

6. With fommen and geljen as the equivalent of a pres. pple. ; e. g., 
ba fommt tnetn SBeib gelaufen, thereupon my unfe comes running (S.). 
But in Dcrlorcn gel)en, to be lost (cd ijl toertoren gegangcn, it is lost), the 
participle has passive force. 

6. As predicate after beigen; e. g., bad fatfe' id) enbftd) fortgefdjrttten, 
I call that getting along fast (G.); bad Ijeigt bic mUtiiX auf bic ©ptfce 
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getriebcn, that is carrying arbitrary caprice too far (Andresen). But in 
this last case trcibcn would seem to be better on account of the object 
2Bittfur. 

370. The Gerundive. This is in form the present parti- 
ciple preceded by $u and, when used attributively, declined 
like any adjective. Its force is that of a future passive 
participle, denoting feasibility, obligation, propriety ; 
e. g., cine tiic gu toergeffenbe ftreube, a never-to-be-forgotten joy; 
cm fd)toer gu crfilttcnbcr SBunfdj, a vrish difficult of fulfillment. 

a. For the gerundive in the predicate see § 367, 4. Since the gerun- 
dive has passive force it should not be formed from intransitive verbs. 
Such locutions as bad baft ju cifdjetnenbe $ud}, for the book soon to 
appear, are ungrammaticaL 
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371. Classification of Adverbs. With respect to their 
function adverbs may be divided into two classes: simple 
adverbs and adverbial conjunctions. 

a. The simple adverbs denote relations of time, place, degree and 
manner. They may modify a verb as in gut fdjvetben, write well; an 
adjective, as in feljr gut, very good; an adverb, as in feljr gerne, very 
gladly; a prepositional phrase, as mitten im geuer, right in the fire; a 
noun, as in ber Wlann fyicr, the man here; or they may stand in the 
predicate, as in eS ifl toorbei, it is past 

5. The adverbial conjunctions modify adverbially the verb of the 
sentence in which they stand, but serve at the same time to indicate 
the logical connection of the clause with what precedes or follows ; 
e. g., gttwr ifl c$ Jeidjt, bod) ifl ba« Seidjte fdjtocr, to be sure it is easy, yet 
the easy is hard (G.). Since the conjunctional aspect of these words is 
more important than the adverbial, they are treated further on under 
the head of conjunctions (§ 380). 

1. With respect to their origin adverbs may be divided 
into three groups : (1) primitive words and compounds of 
such, as ba, there; bartiber, over there; (2) derivatives 
formed by means of a suffix, as tetlS, partly ; bUnbttngS, 
Mindly ; (3) adjectives in the stem-form, as gut, well. 
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372. Primitive Adverbs. These denote time, place and 
direction ; e. g., jefet, now ; bann, then; In'er, here ; bort, 
yonder; baljtn, thither; auf, up; unter, down. Many of them 
are in use as prepositions and as verbal prefixes (§ 341). 

a. Words of this kind may be called demonstrative or positional 
adverbs. A few of them form adjectives in ig, as Ijtcjtg, from Ijter, 
bortig, jefctg, bamatig, which are used prepositively ; e. g., ber bomalige 
Jfitatg, the then king (never bcr bamal* SBnig); bad Ijieftge Sweater, the 
theater of this place. Cf . also § 296, 1. 

1. Besides the demonstrative adverbs there are a few others that 
admit only of adverbial use, the corresponding adjective, if there be 
one, having either a different form or a different meaning. Such are 
balb, soon (adj. batbig); eben, just, lately (ebert as sA).= smooth, even); 
fafl, almost (see below, § 373, 3); gar, quite; gent, gladly; taunt, 
scarcely; fdjon, already, quite; feljr, very; tt)ol)l, weU, perhaps, ©djon has 
numerous idiomatic uses as a particle of assurance ; e. g., fdjon gut, 
aU right; fdjou ba« crfte SBort, the very first word; ba8 fteljt fdjon beffcr 
auS, that looks decidedly better; er hmb fd)on fommeit, fce assured he voiU 
come. 3Bof)t, while cognate with well, does not often modify verbs in 
that sense : he writes well = er fdjrcibt gut When used in the sense of 
weU, it is accented, but its most common use is that of an unaccented 
particle of doubt or uncertainty ; e. g., (with stress) id) lueig feljr too!)l, 
I know very well; e8 tjl nWijtbcfa'niit, His weU known; (without stress) 
@ie tuiffen rooty, you probably know ; c« ifl rooljl befatutt, it is doubtless 
known. 

373. Adverb and Adjective. Most adjectives can be 
used in the stem-form adverbially ; e. g., fo fait toerlaftt il)r 
bte gemeine ©adje ? do you thus coldly desert the common cause 
(S.) f fd)on toieber fo ftolj bcfdjeiben? again already so proudly 
modest (L.) ? 

1. While Ger. has no adverbial suffix of universal applicability, the 
suffix lid), cognate with ly, does form a number of adverbs which can 
not be used adjectively ; e. g., freilid), to be sure (frei =free); fdjtoerftd), 
hardly (fdjroer = heavy, difficult) ; ftd)erUd), surely; toaljrUdj, truly. Cf. 
also Ijoffentlid), as may be hoped (from ijoffenb) ; touffentlid), knowingly 
(from toiffenb), and others like them. But most derivatives in lid) 
admit also of adjectival use; e. g., giitttdj, kindly; ueulidj, recentQy); 
QftllgUdj, entireQy). 

2. Many adverbs are simply case-forms of adjectives, the 
genitive being the most common ; e. g., red)t$, to the right; 
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fhradS, directly ; gufeljenbS, visibly ; Jj5d)fkn$, at the most; 
gtueitenS, secondly. Where the ending appears to be en$, 
the en is inflectional. 

a. The suffix tthirtS, cognate with ward in toward, homeward, is the 
gen. of an old adj. roert of uncertain meaning. It is applied to prepo- 
sitions and nouns; e.g., toortoartS, forward; fyeimtotirtS, homeward; 
tnauertoartS, toward the wall. 

b. The ace. neut. (undistingnishable from the stem) of a pronom- 
inal adjective is often used adverbially; e. g., etftdG fait, somewhat 
cold; uiel grower, much greater. So, too, comparatives and superlatives ; 
e - g-, beffer befount, better known; b5ti)ft feltfam, very strange. 

3. In Old Oer. adverbs were regularly formed from adjectives by 
means of the ending o ; thus sconi, beautiful, but scono, beautifully. As 
i caused umlaut while o did not, we have several pairs like fdjou — 
fdjon; fafi— f eft ; frub (rare) — frul) ; foat (rare) — fpat The old 
adverbial ending still persists, though no longer required in fern(c), 
gern(e), long(c). So of ten in poetry for the meter's sake; e. g., toartc 
nur bolbc (G.) ; unb fdjnell unb unbegreifTic^ jdjueflc (G.). 

4. The modifier of a participial substantive is regularly an adjective, 
not an adverb, e. g., eiu arihtblicfyer ©elefyrtcr, a thorough scholar; eirt 
rioter Seroanbter, a near relative. 

374. Adverbs from Nouns. These are always case-forms, 
the genitive being the most common; e. g., abenbS, in the 
evening, evenings ; toorottttagfl, forenoons ; tetlS, in part; 
ftegS, speedily. Often there is a limiting adjective ; e. g., 
grofcentetfS, in great part; letite$n)eg«, by no means ; gennffer* 
Btajsen, in some sense ; bergeflalt, in such way. 

a. When 8 had thus come to be felt as an adverbial suffix and not 
as a case-ending, it was often applied in places where it could not be a 
case-ending ; e. g., nad)t8, by night (from a fern, noun) ; feitenS, on the 
•part of (Don ©eitcn) ; ollerbingS (aflev SMnge, gen. plu.); jebenfaflS, in 
any case (auf jeben gall). 

b. Adverbs in UngS are, in their origin, adverbial genitives of nouns 
in ling ; e. g., bliubUngS, in the manner of a blind person (93linblitig), 
blindly. Hence what appears to be an adverbial suffix ItugS applied to 
adjectives ; e. g., jaljlingg, precipitately. 

1. A very few adverbs are in their origin datives ; e. g. f tnorgen, /o- 
morrow; mitten, in the midst, shortened from intuit ten. 
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2. A somewhat larger number are accusatives (§ 266), e. g. I)f im, 
home; toeg, aioay; toeife, in fhlcftoeife, piecemeal; gtoangStoeife, by force; 
tf tltof iff, partly. The conversion of an adverb in toe if e into an adjective, 
as in bie teilweife (Srueuerung, for the partial restoration, is hardly to be 
approved, though it is becoming common. 

375. Comparison of Adverbs. As a rule only those 
adverbs which admit of adjectival use can be compared ; 
e. g., ttufljl JjeHer fefm ofe beine ebetn SJftter ? dost claim to see 
more clearly than thy noble fathers (S.) ? bie geljt am roeitejten, 
she goes farthest (S.). 

1. Of the list in § 372, 1, eben, fa ft, gar and fdjou are not compared. 
$atb sometimes has balber (batber), am balbefieu (bfilbefien), but these 
forms are avoided in favor of fljer, am eljeften. ©era has tieber, am 
liebfteu. @el)r compares, like uiel, by means of ntefyr, am tneiftetu 
SBojjler, am tooljlflcn are rare, their place being taken by beffer, am 
befleiu 

2. The phrase with am forms a relative, that with auf£ 
an absolute, superlative ; e. g., ftc fang am beften, she sang 
best, L e. better than any one else ; but fte fang auf$ befte, she 
sang her best, i. e. as well as she could. Further examples : 
ber SMenfd) ift auf$ nfidjfte mit ben £teren berroanbt, man is very 
closely related to the animals (G). ; toon alien ©eiftern, bie ber* 
neinen, ifl mir ber ©djat! ant toenig jfen gur Saji, the rogue is least 
burdensome to me (G.). 

a. An absolute superlative is also made with the ending en$ ; e. g. f 
f)bd)fteu«, at the most; meifteuS, for the most part; toentgftenS, at least; 
id) banle befienS, my best thanks. 

3. A few uninfected superlatives are used adverbially ; e. g., 1)5djfi, 
in the highest degree, very; augerft, exceedingly; meift, for the most part; 
iiingfl, lately; laugfi, long since. 

4. Comparison that belongs properly to an adverb should not be 
transferred to a following adjective; thus, say fdjtoerer toiegenbe 
©riinbe, not tdjtoevtotegenbere ©riinbe, for more weighty reasons; bie 
l)5djflgejleUten, rather than bie Ijodjgcftefltefieii, for those in the highest 
position. There are, however, a few well-established exceptions; 
e. g., IjodjDereljrtefler, for f)od)flt)erel)rter, most honored sir; bit tool)!* 
unterrid)tetfUn, for bie am befien unterridjteten, the best informed people. 
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376. Prepositions and their Cases. Prepositions govern 
cases, thus forming phrases -which generally have adverb- 
ial force, but may modify a noun ; e. g., bic Sonne tflnt nadj 
alter SBetfe, the sun makes music in the old way (G.)/ eut 
$ampf unt$ geben, a battle for life. 

1. Historically prepositions are most closely akin to adverbs. Even 
the old monosyllabic prepositions are adverbs in their origin, and the 
most of them are still in use as adverbs (separable prefixes). Their 
case-governing power is of secondary origin, having been acquired 
through association. 

2. The accusative is used after bt$, burd}, fur, gegen, oljne, 
fonber, urn and briber. (For meanings, examples and com- 
ments, see § 377.) 

3. The dative is used after au$, bet, mtt, nad), ton and $u; 
also after ab, anger, binnen, entgegen, gegenttber, gem&fc, nftd|ft, 
nebjt, faint, feit and jutoiber. 

4. The dative or accusative is used after on, onf, Winter, 
in, neben, ttber, unter, toor and jhrifdjen. 

a. The ace. answers to the questions ' whither ' ? 'how long'? the 
dat. to the questions ' where ' ? • when ' ? But there are numerous 
phrases that do not come under this rule. See the list in § 377. 

6. The genitive is used after (an)ftott, auftertyatb, bte$feit$, 
!jatb, tnfolge, inmitten, innerljatb, ienfeitS, Iraft, tiingS, taut, ob, 
oberljalb, trofe, urn ♦ ♦ . nriUen, unangefeljen, unbefdjabet, unge* 
adjtet, unterljalb, (toer)niittetft, toennflge, tociljrenb, toegen and 
awfolge. 

a. Besides the above there is a large number of prepositional adverbs 
that govern the gen. Most of them are of recent coinage and the 
number is constantly increasing. They are not included under § 377. 
Such are : 

abgugttd), rcith dedution of. beljuf 8, for {he sake of. 

angejidjtS, in view of. betreffS, concerning. 

aulafjtid), apropos of. bejugltd), concerning. 

antroortUd), by way of reply to. eiufdjUejjUd), inclusive of. 

auSfdjUefcUd), exclusive of. gelcgentlidj, apropos qf. 
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fyltftdjttid), concerning. unfern, not far from. 

infjattUdj, according to the content cf. utttrcit, not far from, 

mangels, in lack of. toorbefyaltlid), with reservation of. 

nameirt, in the name of. guftftgtid), with addition of. 

rflcfftdjtUd), concerning. gtoecfS, for the purpose of. 
f eitenS, on the part of. 

b. Even adverbs of direction, like ttirbtid), to the north, redjtS to the 
right, abfeitS, to one side, are sometimes construed with a gen., bnt toon 
with dat. is better ; say norblid) toom ©orfe, not norblid) be8 £>orfe«, for 
north of the village. The same is to be said of unfern and umveit, though 
the prepositional use of these has become very common. They are 
sometimes followed by the dat. The order of preference should be: 
(1) unrocit toon bent 2)orfe, (2) untoeit be« $)orfe«, (3) uutoeit bem $)orfe* 

377. List of Prepositions. 

The use of prepositions is highly idiomatic and constitutes a difficult 
subject for the learner. It is hoped that the following alphabetical list, 
with the accompanying comments and illustrations, may be found use- 
ful for reference. 

KB, dat. As prep, a rare word. It occurs in South Ger. dialect and 
in the language of business, in the sense of from (= toon) ; e. g., ab ber 
$oft, from the post-office. So of the delivery of goods : ab Hamburg, ab 
5Bal)nl)of (from depot), db l)ier, etc. 

Kit, dat. and ace, at, by, on. 

a. With dat. it denotes: (1) Position at or near, in phrases of rest ; 
e. g., am £ifdje ftfcen, sit at table; am $benb, at evening ; e$ tft an ber 
3eit, it is in order ; am 4. Suli, on the 4th of July. It may be = on, in 
the sense of near to, or clinging to a surface not level ; e. g., ba$ ©<f)tofj 
am 9fteer, the castle on the sea, but ba8 @djiff auf bem 2ftcere, the ship on 
the sea; an ber SBaub, on the waU (of a picture), but auf ber 9Jtouer (of a 
person standing 'on the wall'); am 33ergc8abt)aug, onthehitt-slope, but 
auf t>m SBcrge, on the hitt. (2) Official position ; e. g., an ciner Unitoer= 
fttat letjren, to teach at a university, but auf einer Unitocrjttat fhtbieren. 
(3) Occupation, concern ; e. g., an einer 2lufg abe arbeiteu, work at a 
task; an ber geier tetlnetjmen, take part in tte celebration. (4) The sphere 
of plenty and want, increase and decrease ; e. g., rcid) (arm) an ©fttern, 
rich (poor) in goods; 2Naugel an SBerftaub, lack of sense; an ©tarfe ab* 
ne^men ftuneljmen), decrease (increase) in strength. (5) The seat of defect, 
disease, peculiarity ; e. g., Iran! am $er$en, sick at heart; befdjabigt am 
gujje, injured in the foot; e« ifl an ftd) mcrfnriirbtg, it is remarkable in 
itself. (6) The occasion of suffering and death; e. g., an etnem Sttber 
franf fetn, be sick with a fever; an ber ©djnunbfudjt fierben, die of con- 
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sumption. (7) The seat of evidence ; e. g., man fte^t bit's an bcit Stugen 
au, one can see by your eyes; jcmanb am ©eftd)t erfcnnen, recognize one 
by his face. (8) The means of guidance ; e. g., ein Xxtx am €>etle ffiljren, 
lead an animal by a rope. 

b. With ace. it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g., an* genfler 
gei)cu, go to the window; einen 9iing an ben ginger flccfen, put a ring on 
one* s finger; an bad 3it\ gelangen, arrive at the goal. (2) The goal of 
thought; e. g., benft iljr an mid), do you think of me; glaubfl bit an 
©ott? dost thoubelieve in God? jemanb an ben Xob maljucn, remind one 
of death. (3) The object to or for which, after certain verbs ; e. g., an 
einen fdjretbeu, write to one; SBarcn an einen Dcrtaufen, sell wares to one. 
(4) With bid, the end of a period or space ; e. g., bid an fein felig (Snbe, 
even to his blessed end; bid an bie Dljrcu, up to the ears, 

9ft fia tt, gen. ; from @tatt, place, stead, governed in the dak or aoc. 
by an, hence = instead; e. g., anflatt ber golbnen Stteber, instead of 
golden songs. Sometimes with tmesis ; e. g., an ©of)lted ftatt, in a son's 
stead. In talk sometimes with dat.: anflatt mir, anflatt bem 3Sater. But 
an meiner Statt, anflatt bed SSaterd, are better. 

ffof, dat and ace., on, upon. 

a. With dat. it denotes: (1) Position upon, in phrases of rest ; e. g., 
auf bem 23oben fleljcu, stand upon the ground; auf bem SRitcfen Itegeu, lie 
upo: * one's back; auf bem gluffe rubcru, row upon the river. (2) Location 
at, in numerous phrases ; e. g., anf ber $3nvg ftgen, reside at the castle; 
auf bem Sftatljaufe (ber UniDerfitat, bem S3aUe, ber SERcffe) fein, be at the 
tovm-haU {the university, the baU, the fair). (3) Status, in a looser locative 
sense ; e. g., auf bem SBege, on the way; auf ber SReige, on the decline; 
etttjad auf bem ©piele Ijaben, have something at stake ; auf feinem $opfe 
befteljen, insist on one's opinion, be obstinate; bad Cjat nid)td auf ftd), that 
amounts to nothing (i. e., it is a basis with nothing on it). See under an. 

b. With ace. it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g., aufd <Dad) 
Mettcrn, dimb upon the roof; fid) aufd SBett tegeit, lie down upon the bed. 
The verb of motion need not be expressed ; e. g., SBaffer auf tnetne 
2Hiiljtc, water to my mitt. (2) The goal of perception, attention, prepa- 
ration, hope, desire, waiting, etc.; e. g., auf bie Utyr feljcn, look at the 
clock; auf guted ^Better marten (Ijoffen), wait (hope) for good weather; 
fid) auf ben $rieg riiften, prepare for the war. Hence often in wishes, 
healths, etc.; e. g., auf gute ©efnnbfyeit, here's to your health; auf gut 
©fticf, for good luck; auf SBieberfcfnt, goodbye. Cf. further: 3d) biu 
t)ier auf furje3eit, for a short time (looking ahead); auf \tbt\i gall, in 
any case, at all events. (3) Close sequence ; e. g., auf 2eib fontmt greub, 
after sorrow comes joy; id) time ed auf beinen SRat (23efel)l, SBint), on 
your advice (command, suggestion) ; id) glaube bir aufd SBort, I take you 
at your word. (4) Manner ; e. g., auf biefe SBeife, in this manner = in 
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• 
biefer ffieife ; anf 3)entfdj, in German ; anf cigene £aub, on one's own 
* hook. 9 (5) The direction of feeling, after various adjectives, as bofe, 
eiferfiidjtig, ueibifdj, flof 3 ; e. g., fte iflflotj auf iljre @djonl)eit, proud of 
her beauty. (6) The limit of extent, often with bt* ; e. g., brei SSiertd 
auf |tt)fi, a guarier to too; bid auf ©peif* uub Xranf, even to food and 
drink. 

ffaf , dat, otrf o/, yrom. It denotes: (1) An inner point of departure, 
with verbs of motion and sensation ; e. g., au* bee Sfceilje tretcn, sfep 
out of the ranks; einen au* bem SBoffcr (ben gfammen, ber 9Eot) rctten, 
rwctM one from (he water (the flames, trouble); au* bem genfler fcljen, look 
out of the window. (2) Simple aloofness, with verbs of rest, or without 
verb ; e. g., lag mid) au* ber ©adje, leave me out of the affair; auS ben 
Slugen, au* bem ©inn, out of sight, out of mind. (3) Origin, both local 
and logical ; e. g., er flammt au* 9 liter gamilie (au* ber 0djrocig), he 
comes of good family (from Switzerland) ; ba* ttietg idj an* (Srf aljrung, 
I know it from experience; e* gefdjal) au* Uufenntnt*, from ignorance. 
(4) Motive ; e. g., au* IHebe (§ag, <£ifcrfud)t) Ijanbcln, ad from love (hate, 
jealousy). (5) Material ; e. g., e* ifl an* $olj gemadjt, made of wood. 

fhtfttr, dat, outside of, besides). Formerly with gen., which survives 
in auger ?anbe* geljen, go abroad. It stands before nouns of condition, 
state, and before pronouns; e. g., auger 31 tern, out of breath; auger 
Xienfl, out of service; auger adjttaffen, leave out of account; er ifl auger 
fid), he is beside himself. Before nouns of place it was once common, 
but augerljatb is now preferred ; e. g., auger bem Soger, outside of (he 
camp (Lu.); auger ber <£>tabt, outside the city (S.). It is often used in 
the sense of except ; e. g., auger mir ifl teiu ©ott, there is no God but me. 

fhtfterlalt, gen., outside of; e. g., augerljatb be* £Ijore«, outside (he 
gate ; augerfyatb be* ©efefce*, outside of the law. Sometimes with dat. 
in the classics and even now ; e. g., angerljafb feinem SBatertanbe (S.) ; 
augerljafb bem eingegauuten §ofe, outside the enclosed court (Freytag). 

333ft, dat., by, at, near, with. It denotes: (1) Simple proximity ; e.g., 
bcim Senfter, by (he window; btc ©d)lad)t bci SBaterloo, the battle of L e. 
near, W. (2) Location at, with, among, at the house of, in the works 
of; e. g., bet einem (Mag, at a drinking-bout; bei ber Arbeit, at work; 
bei un* gu 2anbe, in our country; beim Onfet rooljnen, live at one's uncle's; 
bei einem ^rofeffor Ijoren, hear lectures under a professor; bie @tefle ftnbet 
ftd) bei <§djitler, is found in S. (3) Status, condition, concomitancy ; 
e. g., er ifl bet 3at)reu, well along in years ; er ifl nod) bci tooEen tfroftcn, 
still in full vigor; bei ftdj, in ones senses ; id) bin bei ©elbe, lam in funds; 
bei 9fcad)t, at night; beijeiten, at times, betimes ; bci gutem SBetter, the 
weather being good; bei biefer ©ad)fage, in view of (his situation; bei 
offnem genfler fdjtafen, sleep with open window; beim ©eljett, in walking. 
(4) Ground of assertion, prohibition, etc.; e. g., beim $itttmeU by 
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heaven! bad ijtbel@trafe t>evbottn, forbidden under penalty ; bel Seibe 
tiid)t ! not for your life! (5) Measure ; e. g., bet ciucm $aavt, by a hair's 
breadth; bci lueitem, by a long way. (6) Point of seizure ; e. g., {emanb 
bei ber $anb ergrcifen, seize one by the hand. 

Sittttett, dat. and gen., within. Formerly of place or time, now only 
of time; e. g., binnen einiger Sage, within a few days; binnen brei 
2Ronatcn, within three months. The dat. now prevails. 

8t0, ace., to, tUL It denotes a limit of motion, time, or space ; e. g., 
id) gefye mit bid Scipjlg, I will go along as far as L. ; toon Seipgig bid 
(nad)) ©redben, from L. to D.; bid greitag, iiU Friday. It is often 
followed by an adverb or another prep.; e. g., bid Ijeute, until to-day; 
bid $um(Snbc, to the end; cr flecft in @d)ttlben bid an bie ©Ijrcn, he is 
up to the ears in debt So in numerical approximations ; adjt bid jetyu 
3al)re, eight or ten years. 

$tedfettt, gen., this side of; from @ettc with adverbial d. SHedfeltd 
bed 27tonbed, this side the moon. The dat. occurs in old writers. 

$ttf$, ace., through, by. It denotes: (1) Transition through space oi 
time; e. g., burd) bie fiuft fliegen, fly through the air; burdj bie ftadjt 
toadjen, watch through the night. Figuratively : ed fuljr tnir burd) ben 
Jlopf, it flashed through my head. With verbs of perception : burd) ein 
gernroljr feljen, look through a telescope. Often emphasized by an added 
1)iuburd) ; e. g., bura) toiele 3atjre Ijinbnrd), through many years. On 
the adverbial burd), in bie gauge 9?adjt burd), the whole night through, cf. 
§ 266. (2) Means, including personal mediation, but not direct 
agency, for which see tinder Don ; e. g., ettoad burd) £ifi erfaugeu, get 
something by cunning ; er lieg mir burd) einen 93otcn fagen, sent word by 
a messenger. (4) Ground, cause, occasion ; e. g., id) bitte bid) burd) 
©otted ©naben, I pray you by God's grace; burd) einen 3 u f au ^ by an 
accident; elenb burd) mid}/ miserable through me (G.). 

€ntgegen, dat., against, toward. It is really an adverb (separable 
prefix), but when the verb of motion is omitted it may take on the 
character of a postpositive preposition ; e. g., bem ©djnee, bem SRegen, 
bem SBinb entgegen, in face of snow and rain and wind (G.)/ tl)r flcigt 
Ijinanf, bem ©trom ber SReufc entgegen, facing the current (S.). 

gfihr, ace, for. It implies: (1) Interest* benefit ; e. g., ettoad fiir einen 
tljun, do something for one; fiir SBeib nnb $inber beten, pray for one's 
wtfe and children. (2) Exchange, equivalence ; e. g., fiir einen ijanbetn, 
act for (i. e. in lieu of) one; ed iji fiir ©elb nidjt gu Ijaben, not to be had 
for money; to) l)att' ttyn fiir einen ©djetm, take himfor a scamp; fflrlleb* 
nefymen, put up with things. (3) Sphere of application, limitation ; e. g., 
Brjnel fur etu gieber, medicine for a fever; fur einen barren fpridjt er 
gar nidit fdrfe^t, not badly for a fool (G.)/ id) far raein %t\\, I for my 
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part; genug ffit Ijeute, enough for to-day; id) gtng im SSafbc fo fftr 
mid) Ijiu, aU by myself. (4) Succession ; e. g., ©djritt fur ©(fyritt. step 
by step. 

gur is of like origin with t)or. The two are often confounded in 
early modern Ger. and even in the classics ; e. g., fur gur d)t fierbcu, die 
of fear (S.) / toeintc filr greuben, wept for joy (G). gur for Dor may of 
course take the dat ; e. g., tuaft \)attt er bamt nodj filr feiuem 3Rabd)en 
W>rau*(S.)? 

<£)fgftt (gen), ace., totoard, against, facing. It denotes: (1) The direction 
of motion, effort or purpose ; e. g., gegen bcu ©trom fdjnummeu, swim 
against the current; n>a$ fonncu ttrir gegen 2Hbredjt« £cere? irfatf can 
toe do against A. *s armies (S.) f fid) gegen bie SHjitre flemmen, trace one's 
self against the door. So with nouns ; e. g., ciit SKittct gegen bie (Eljo- 
(era, a remedy against the cholera. With verbs of motion gegen is rare 
in the sense of toward, bnt may occur if the verb is such as to preclude 
the idea of hostility ; thus gegen bie ©tabt ntarfd)teren, means to march 
against the city, but gegen bie ©tabt foajiercn, gegen ben 9tyetn toanbern, 
are permissible, though nad), or n ad) . . . gu, is preferred. (2) Direc- 
tion of feeling, friendly or hostile ; e. g., freunblidj gegen ha9 8$olt, 
friendly toward the people; taub gegen bie ©irte, deaf to the request; <gl)r* 
furdjt gegen ba* Sitter, respect for age. (3) Offset, exchange, comparison; 
e. g., SBaren gegen bar ©elb toerfaufen, sell wares for cash; £rieg«ge* 
fangene gegen einanber au«taufd)en, exchange prisoners ; gegen iljn bin idj 
nid)t$, beside him I am nothing ; tin 9ftel)r toon gtoangig gegen graolf, a 
majority of twenty to twelve (S.). (4) Approximation ; e. g., gegen Stbcnb, 
toward evening; gegen brei 2Jtonate, about three months. (5) Position 
facing ; e. g., «tn gcujler gegen ©uben, a window facing (he south. 

In early modern Ger. gegen usually took the dat. and this construc- 
tion is met with now and then in the classics ; e. g., ifyr roerbct gegen 
bcr Sftcnge n>enig fetn, few in comparison with the multitude (G.). The 
short form gen is common in the Bible and still survives in set phrases; 
e. g-» gen #immef, toward the sky. 

©fgenuber, dat., opposite, in face of, in relation to. It generally 
follows its noun and is more often adv. than prep. It is used : (1) Of 
literal position; e. g., ber tfirdje gegenuber, or gegeuuber ber #ird)e, 
opposite the church, (©egenubcr bon, after Fr. vis-a-vis de, also occurs.) 
(2) Of status ; e. g., bie ^tcttung be8 ©taateS ber $ird)e gegeniiber, the 
attitude of the state in relation to the church; btcfer ^atfadje gegeniiber 
bin id) forad)lo8, in face of this fact. Tmesis is common in older writers; 
e. g., in ber SBuften gegen 2ftoab iiber, in the desert over against Moab. 

(Bftnafc, dat., according to, in harmony with. Strictly the adj. gentaft 
(§ 260) used adverbially. It usually follows its noun ; e. g., ber Sfcatur 
gemfifj (or naturgemafj) leben, live according to nature; bemgetnajj, 
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accordingly. Nowadays often with gen.; e. g., gcmfig 3^rc* @djreiben«, 
(according to your letter ; bcf efyiSgemti (j, according to orders. 

OalB, (albeit, (alBrr, gen., because of, on account of. Stereotyped 
ease-forms of the old noun §alb, side, direction ; always postpositive. 
Examples : furfHidjer $od)bcgriijjung Ijalb, in the interest of a princely 
greeting (G.); bicfcc $offuung Ijalbeu, on account of this hope; bee ©tu* 
bien Ijatber, in the interest of study (Kanke). Now chiefly in compounds; 
meiuetljatb(eu), alterSljatber, amt«^alber, frantyeitsijalber, etc. 

Qtltttf, dat. and ace., behind. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1) Position behind, with verbs of rest ; 
e. g., cr ijl Winter bem Jpaufe, behind the house ; fitter bem $3erge rooljueu, 
live on the other side of the mountain. (2) Concealment ; e. g., Ijtnter be8 
?ef)rer8 9tu(f en, behind the teacher's back ; e« jledt ctroafl baljinter, there's 
something behind it. (3) Support ; e. g., er fle^t ftiuter mir at* Surge, 
he stands behind me as security. 

b. With ace. It denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., f) inters $au$ 
gefjeu, go behind the house; fdjrctb' e« bir ^iuterd Ctyr, make a note of it. 

3tt, dat. and ace.; with dat., in, with ace., into. 

a. The dat. marks position, in space or time ; e. g., in bee @tabt 
rootjnen, live in the city; im gtuffe roaten, wade in the river; in einem 
S3udje fefen, read in a book; cr ftorb im 3a^re 1800, died in the year 1800. 

b. The ace. implies a goal of motion, perception, duration ; e. g., 
in bie ©tabt gefjen, go into the city; in beu gtufj ftiuein) roaten, wade 
into the river; iu ein ©ud) feljcu, look into a book; er lebte bi« inS 3aljr 
1800, he lived into the year 1800. Where a goal of motion is implied Ger. 
requires the ace. more strictly than Eng. requires into ; e. g., man 
pffaujt einen 33aitm in bie (Srbe, plants a tree in the ground; id) ftccfc bie 
§anb in bie Xafdje, put my hand in my pocket Notice, too, the ace. in 
phrases of extent; e. g., 20 gnjj in bie $ol)e, 20 feet high; rote tauu'6 
end) in bie Sange f ueuen ? how can you like it for a steady thing (G.) ? 

3nfol&C, gen., in consequence of; = in golge. 

3»mtttC!t, gen., in the midst of; = iu ber 9ttitte. . 

3nner|alb f gen., within, inside of; of both time and place; e. g., 
iunertjcitb be8 @d)loffe«, within the castle; tuuerfyalb bed 3al)re8, within 
the year. Common also with dat. 

3rltfrtt6, gen., on thai side of, beyond; jenfeitS btejer 33erge, beyond 
these mountains. Cf. MeSfeitS. 

Uraft, gen., on t?ie strength of, in virtue of; e. g., fraft be« Berliner 
3Sertrage§, in virtue of the Berlin treaty. Shortened from in $raft. 

£ang$, gen., along; e. g., Icings be8 gtuffcS, along the river. Common 
also with dat. An adverbial gen. of laug, with spurious umlaut. 
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fctttt, gen., according to; e. g., lcmt befl gefdjloffeuen 33unbe«, accord- 
ing to the treaty of alliance. Sometimes with dak Shortened from uad) 
2aut, according to the purport 

Wilt, &**"* **&*• I* denotes: (1) Association, joint activity (friendly 
and hostile) ; e. g., lomm, gel) mit mir, come, go with me; mit cinem 
®cgner Jtreiten, contend with an adversary; mit ©ott, with Gotfs help. 
(2) Concern, often in a very loose sense ; e. g., trie ftel)t e« mit 3^rem 
$erjen? how is it with your heart {G.)f roae giebt'8 mit bcm Waiter 
bn ? what's the matter with the peasant there (S.) t t)inau« mit U)m ! out 
with him I id) bin mit bet <5ad)t fertig, done with the affair. (3) Con- 
comitancy, in phrases of manner; e. g., mit SRedjt, rightly; mit roenig 
ffitfc, with little wit (4) Appurtenance ; e. g., ©ofc mit ber eiferuen 
#anb, Gdti with the iron hand. (5) Means ; e. g., mit eiuem SD^effcr 
fdjnciben, cut with a knife; mit ©enufi betrfigeu, deceive with pleasure. (6) 
Contemporaneousness ; e. g., bte SBelt tutrb fainter mit Jebem Xclq, 
every day; rait ber 3 ei */ ** course of time. 

ftitfttnt, dat.; the same as fault. 

Itittett, mittelfl, gen., by means of; e. g., mittelft iljreS 2fafeljen«, by 
means of their prestige. 9ftittet« is an adverbial genitive of SDtittet ; mit* 
telfl has an excrescent t. 

Rati), dat., after, to, according to. It denotes : (1) Approach, direc- . 
tion of motion, with names of places; e. g., nadj Berlin geljen, go to 
Berlin; nad) §aufe cilcn, hurry home. The object may be an adverb ; 
e. g., nad) oben, up; nad) uuten, down. Direction, without the idea of 
arrival, may be expressed by nad) . . . ju ; e. g., mir fu^rcn nad) ber 
©tabt ju, drove toward the city. (2) The direction of effort, desire, 
attention, etc.; e. g., uad) einem fdjlagen, strike at one; itadj cinem 3tcle 
fc^iegcu, shoot at a mark ; nad) SRufym ftreben, strive for glory; fidjnad) 
9hilje fetjneu, long for rest. (3) Sequence ; e. g., nad) einem reben, speak 
after one; eind nad) bem anbern, one after the other; nad) furjer 3t\t, 
after a short time; uad) %i\d)t, after dinner. (5) Accordance, often with 
object preceding; e. g., nadj metner 2luftd)t, according to my view; 
aUem 5fafd)etne nad), according to aU appearances; id) fenue tyn bem 
Sflamen nad), know him by name ; e$ ried^t nad) @d)tt>efef, it smells of (Wee) 
sulphur. 

flladjft, dat., closeby, next to; e. g., nad)ft ber ©riide, dose by the bridge 
(8.). The superlative of nal), used adverbially. 

fteBftt, dat. and ace., close by, beside. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1) Simple juxtaposition ; e. g., neben einem 
ftfeen, sit next to one; neben ber SDjiire fdjtafen, sleep by the door. (2) Addi- 
tion or comparison; e. g., bu fottft leine anbre ©otter ueben mir fcaben. 
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no other gods beside me; bu Ijafi nod) cine £lugl)eit neben beiner 2iebe, 
shrewdness along with your love (S.) ; uebcn tym bin id} etn ©tfimper, a 
bungler in comparison with him, 

b. With aco. it follows verbs of motion in the sense of beside, dose 
*o ; «• g.» er flclltc {14 neben ben £>fen Inn, placed himself by the stove (&),• 
er fcfetc ftdj neben fie, so* doien fende her (G.). But the dat is not in- 
frequent even after verbs of motion. 

flc&fl, dat., along with, together with; e. g., ber Steler nebjt feinen beiben 
©5Imcn, together with his two sons. From nebeud, an adverbial amplin- 
cation of neben, with excrescent t. 

CI/ dat., above, over, on account o/; e. g., ob (Srben (archaic), ooottt 
ground; on ear/ft; ber ^rtejtcr fprad) beu^cgcn ob bem tyaaxt, pronounced 
the blessing over the pair (Lenau); ob all bem eblcn SBein, over, i. e., on 
account of t all the noble wine (U.). Cb is now rare and confined to 
stately diction. It occurs also with gen.; e. g., ob bed feltfamen ©er&* 
ted, on account of the strange implement (S.). 

Cine, ace, without; e.g., oljne guten <&rnnb, wittoui $ood reason. 
The object may be an inf. with gu or a clause with bag ; e.g., begengt 
nur, oljne Diet jn xoifttn, without knowing much(G.); er fiinbigt, ob,nc bag 
er cd tneifj, «»» without knowing it. Formerly common with dat., and 
gen., whence the survivals ofynebcm, aside from that, and gtoetfeldotyne, 
doubtless. 

OBerftO,gen., above; e. g., oberljafb bed ©orfed, above the village. 
Also with dat.: oberljalb bem SBalbe, above the forest. 

Samt, dat., together with; e. g., ber S3ater (amt ben Jtlnbem, the father 
together with the children. 

@tit, dat, since, from the time of; e. g., felt bem Tefeten tfriege, since 
the last war. Formerly also with gen., whence feit afters, from of old. 
The object may be an adverb or adjective ; e. g. f feit geflern, since 
yesterday; feit turjem, recently. 

Soitbtr, ace., without; obsolete except in a few phrases such as fon* 
ber ©teidjen, without peer; f ouber £toti\tl, doubtless. Formerly used also 
with dat and gen. 

Xro(, gen. or dat., in spite of, in competition with, hence, as well as; 
e-g-, trofe oiler SBenuHjungen, in spite of all efforts; trofc bem fdjledjten 
SBettcr/ in spite of the bad weather; troft alle bent, for all that; bavauf 
tterftcljen nur nnd trofc enter Nation tit ber SBett, toe understand that as 
weU as any nation in the world (L.). Shortened from gu(m) £rofce. 

fiber, dat. and ace, over, beyond. 

a. With dat it denotes : (1) Position, with verbs of rest ; e. g., fiber 
alien ©ipfeltt tji $ny, over all fce hill-tops is rest (G.\; cr ttofmt fiber 
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bent SRem, Uvea across the sea. (2) Occupation ; e. g., fiber cittern 33ud)e 
fifcen, sti aver a book; fiber einem Qcjpvadj ben 3 U 9 toerffinineii, wiiss ffo 
tram over (i. e., through being absorbed in) a conversation. 

6. With ace it denotes : (1) The goal of motion ; e. g., er giegt tips 
tin ©la« ©fin fiber ben £opf, pours a glass cf wine over his head (G.); 
3ammer fiber bie S>elt briugeit, bring sorrow over the world; fiber etne 
©rude 0ef)en, go over a bridge. So with nouns that imply crossing ; 
e. g., ber Ubergang fiber bie £onau, the crossing of the Danube. (2) Su- 
periority; e. g., fiber ein Soli ^errfdjen, rule over a people ; fiber belt gciub 
ft<%tn, prevail over the enemy. (3) Excess ; e. g., bad gefjt fiber aHe 2$cr* 
minft, beyond aU reason; fiber alle Skfdjreibnng jdjrccftid), terrible beyond 
all description ; fiber jroct 3al)rc, over two years. But this last may also 
mean two years hence; cf. beute fiber od)t Xage,a week from to-day; fiber 
92adjt, over night Further: eiiimal fiber bad aubere, time after time; 
33ricfe fiber $3riefe, letters upon letters. (4) Occasion, theme ; e. g., fiber 
etnen 3?orfaU ladjen (roeiueii, fidj freuen), laugh {weep, rejoice) over an 
occurrence; fiber bie £uufi fdjreiben, write upon art; fiber bad (Srljabene, 
On the Sublime. So in exclamations : pfui fiber bid) ! out upon you! 
According to Brandt, fiber ein Slid) einfdjlafen, tofaU asleep over a bock, 
implies that the book is dull, -while fiber einem ©udje cinfdjlafeu means 
simply to fall asleep while reading. 

Vim, ace, about, around. It denotes : (1) Simple position, often 
with following fjcr or Ijcrum ; e. g., untd gcuer jkljfit, stand about 
the fire; afle trctcu um tl)it, come around him(G.); um ben 2>ici) (fyerum) 
Jpasicren, walk round (he pond. (2) Approximation; e. g., um SBeib* 
nad)teu, about Christmas; um brei ©tmtbcu, about three leagues. In 
giving the time of day, however, um denotes exact time ; e. g., um 3 
Utjr, at 3 o'clock. (3) Concern, solicitude ; e. g., ed Ijanbelt ftd) umd 
?cbeu, it is a question of life; um eine @;adjc fireiteu, contend about a 
matter; um etmad bitten, ask for something. (4) Exchange, offset, price; 
e. g., ailed ift eud) fctl um ©olb, purchasablefor gold (S.); um ailed in ber 
SSelt, of (for) aU things in the world. (5) Degree of difference ; e. g., 
um eiuen 3ott gu Brett, too wide by an ijich; um ein $aar, by a hair's 
breadth. (6) Loss, deprivation ; e. g., eiueii umd Seben bringen, deprive 
one cf life. 

Um • • • toitten, gen., for the sake of; e.g., um ©otted ttuUen,/of 
Qo&s sake; i. e„ um ©otted SBilleu, /or the will of God. 

tlttfUtgefeten, gen., not considering. 

tltriefdjabet, gen., without detriment (or prejudice) to. Barely with dat 

ttttgroAtet, gen., notwithstanding. Formerly not uncommon with 
dat, whence bemuugeadjtct (as well as beffeuungeadjtet), nevertheless. 
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tllttcr, dat. and ace, under, among. 

a. With dat, in constructions of rest, it denotes : (1) Simple posi- 
tion ; e. g., unter einem ©aume ftfcen, sit under a tree; ®retdjen uutcr 
ftietem Solte, amony many people (G.). So, too, as the equivalent of a 
partitive gen. ; e. g., toiele unter ben @olbaten, many among (he soldiers. 
(2) Status, with reference to superior authority, governing conditions, 
etc. ; e. g., untcr einem Dfftgter bteneu, serve under an officer; unter $)rncf 
feuften, groan under oppression ; unter fo(d)eu Umftfinben, under such cir- 
cumstances ; etn 93ud) unter ber $reffe, a book in press. (3) Contempo- 
raneousness, concomitancy ; e. g., unter ber SRegtcrung $tar% under the 
reign of Karl; unter bent Conner ber flanouen toorriicfen, advance amid 
the roar of cannon. 

b. With ace. it denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., etroa* unter ben 
Xifdj werfen, throw something under the table; id) tomm* gar toenig unter 
%tutt, I go Utile among people (G.). 

Uuterttlt, gen., below; e. g., unter^alb bed £)orfe«, below the village. 
Sometimes with dat. 

ftotttittelft, gen., by means of. The same as mUtetfh 

9tm*%t, gen., in virtue of by dint of; e. g., toermdge feine* gletged, 
by dint of his industry. 

©Ott, dat. tfirom, of As we have seep (§ 247), toon and the dat. may 
take the place of the gen. in nearly all the latter's uses. Aside from 
this it denotes : (1) The starting-point ; e. g., toon SerHn uad) Sctpgig 
faljren, travel from Berlin to Leipzig ; toon nun on, from now on. (2) Res- 
idence, origin ; e. g., ber Saufmann *>on SSenebig, the merchant of 
Venice ; fltubolf Don $ab*burg, Rudolf of Habsburg. Hence, in modern 
times, as a mere sign of nobility; e. g., giirji toon Sttdmarcf, Brinoe von 
Bismarck. (3) Agency, with passive verbs ; e. g., ftmerita luurbe Don 
(Eolumbud entbetft, was discovered by Columbus. (4) Source ; e. g., bon 
alien @eiten, from all sides ; toon ber Suft leben, live on air; toon roem 
Ijaben @te bad? from whom have you that? bad ifl nid)t gut toon bir, 
not kind of you; toon ©eburt citt 2)eutfd)er, a German by birth; nag toom 
ffiegen, wet with rain. (5) Separation, release ; e. g., bad ©ute toom 
@d)ledjteuunterfd)eiben, distinguish the good from the bad; frei toon @tolg, 
free from pride; toon berSlrbett ruljen, rest from toil. (6) Concern ; e. g. f 
toon ber $olttit reben, talk of politics; bie geljre toom ^aU, the doctrine 
of chance. (7) Specification ; e. g., einSKann toon toiergig Saljren, a man 
of forty; ein (Snget toon einem SBcibe, an angel of a woman. 

But, dat. and ace, before. 

a. With dat. it denotes : (1) Position in place or time ; e. g., toor bem 
Spiegel jleljen, stand before the mirror; toor 3 Uljr, before three o'clock; 
toor einem 9ftonat, a month ago; toor <£b,riflud, B. C. (2) Cause, mostly 
with words of emotion ; e. g., toor greube toeinen, weep for joy ; gurd)t 
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Dor bem Xobe, fear of death. (3) Precedence ; e. g., bor alien SHngeit, 
before aM things ; bor fine m ben $orraug ftaben, fafce precedence of one. 
(4) Exposure, security ; e. g., etnen Dor ber Jtalte fdjiifeen, protect one from 
the cold; ftdjer toor bem Reiube, safe from the enemy; oov bit* (jab* id) feiue 
Qelpimmffe, /Aaitt no secrets from you. 

h. With ace. it denotes the goal of motion ; e. g., Dor ben Spiegel 
treten, step before the mirror ; fid) bor ben flopf fdjicfjeu, shoot one's self in 
the head; bor etnen Saum renncn, run into a tree (G). 

IBi|reftfc, gen., during; e. g., roabrenb beft ftbenbft, during the evening. 
The pple. of n>af)veu, endure; nmljienbeft Xageft, while the day endures 
(§ 261, 1), became toaljreub beft Xageft. Sometimes with dat. 

tttflftt, gen., on account of; e. g., roegeu bed SBetterft, on account of 
the weather. Often postpositive, e. g., ber ©cfdjafte loegeu, because of 
business. Sometimes with dat 

fBtfcer, ace, against (but not in a physical sense); e. g., Unber ba^ 
9tcd)t, contrary to law. 

git, dat., to, at, for. It denotes : (1) The direction of motion or 
effort, usually with the idea of arrival ; e. g., fomm bu nur oft gu mir 
l)criiber, come over to my house (G.); fie fang gu iljm, fie forad) gu iljm, she 
sang to him, she spoke to him(G.) ; gu S3ett geljeu, go to bed; gur tfirdje 
getyen, go to church; gu ©rmibe geljen, go to ruin; gu S3oben fallen, fall 
to the ground; toon Ort gu Drt,/roro place to place; Don 3*it gu 3*it, 
from time to time. Observe that gu is not used after verbs of motion 
before names of towns ; e. g , to go to Berlin is nad) Berlin gefyeu. Some- 
times postpositive (with or without preceding nad)) in the sense of 
toward; e. g., (nad)) ber ©trage gu, toward the street. (2) Position in 
space or time, with verbs of rest ; e. g., gu §aufe, at home ; gu 2Beifc* 
nadjteu, at Christmas ; im SRatljauft gu Bremen, in the town-hall at Bremen. 
(But with names of towns in is more usual.) So, too, of the seat of 
feeling, e. g., eft ifl mir tt>ol)l gu 2Kute, comfortable in mind. Observe 
the idiomatic use of gu with particles of motion ; e. g., gur Xfjur fyin* 
auft, out of (i. e., out at, by way of) the door. (3) Purpose, destination, 
resultant status ; e. g., SBaffer gum Xriufen, water for drinking ; gum 
93etfpiel, for example; gu meiner grofjen greube, to my great delight; baft 
tfl nid)t gum tfadjen, not for laughter, no laughing -matter ; gum (Sntgiicfeu I 
charming! gu ntdjte iucrben, come to naught; gu Xobe firgern, vex to death; 
einc gur grau nefyneit, take one to wife. (4) Manner, rate, degree ; e. g., 
gu gug, on foot ; gu SBaffer, by water; gu £)eutfd), in German; gu bret 
9ftarl baft <&tM, at three marks a piece ; gu #unberten, by hundreds; gum 
Xetl, in part. (5) Excess, addition ; e. g., bagu, gubem, besides. 

Sttfolge, gen., in consequence of. 

Sttlllttier, dat, against; e. g., baft ®\M n>ar unft guttrtber, against us. 

3tVtf4ettr dat - and acc -» between. The dat follows verbs of rest, the 
ace. verbs of motion. 
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378. Classification of Conjunctions. Conjunctions con- 
nect the members of compound or complex sentences (cf. 
§ 410). Those that connect sentences of equal syntactical 
rank are called ' co-ordinating ' conjunctions, while those 
that introduce dependent clauses are called ' subordinat- 
ing.' The former class may be subdivided, with reference 
to their influence on the word-order, into general connect- 
ives and adverbial conjunctions. 

1. Conjunctions are mainly of adverbial origin, and are not always 
easily distinguishable from adverbs. The guiding principle is that an 
adverb modifies a single word, usually the. verb, of its clause, while a 
conjunction limits the clause itself, showing its logical relation to what 
precedes or follows. But a considerable number of adverbs (see 
below, § 380, 1) may perform either function, or both at the same time. 

379. The General Connectives aber, aHein, fonbern, benn, 
ober and unb do not affect the word-order ; e. g., aber bie 
Sonne bnlbet fein SBeifteS, but the sun endures nothing white 
(G.) ; benn er toar nnfer, for he was ours (G.) ; SBeib, mad)' 
^lafe, ober tnein 9fcofc geljt fiber bid) ijintueg, woman, give way, 
or my horse will run over you (S.). 

1. Of the three words for but, aflcin and aber are used without 
appreciable difference of meaning, but a He in always begins its clause, 
whereas aber may come after one or more words, being then equivalent 
to however ; e. g., id) aber bticb mit fummertootler @eele, J however re- 
mained wUh sorrowful sovl (S.). ©onberu is used only after a negative, 
and introduces a contrast which excludes or contradicts -what goes 
before; e. g., ba« ift fein ©ruub, fonbern nur ein 2$orn>anb, that is no 
reason, but only a pretext; er tarn nid)t, fonbern er blteb ml)tg gn #aitfe, 
he did not come, but remained quietly at home. But if the second pro- 
position does not exclude the first, aber is used even after a negative ; 
e. g., er fam ntd)t, aber er btieb nid)t olnie ©runb git §aufe, he did not 
come, but he had reason for remaining at home. @onbern is especially 
common in the correlative phrase nid^t attein (or nid^t nur) . . . fonbern 
and), not only . . . but also. 

2. 2)enn, for, always begins its clause and is thus easily distinguish- 
able from the inferential benn, then (§ 380), which never stands first. 
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3. Ober, or, is often preceded by a correlative exttfteber, either; e. g., 
etttroebcr ij)r fenut mid) nidjt, ober it»r feib fetyr bo«ljaft, eitter you do not 
know me, or you are very malicious (G.). (Suttueber sometimes causes 
inversion, ober very rarely. Ober is often followed by a pleonastic and 
untranslatable aber ; e. g., idj tuifl enttueber fiegen, ober aber fterben, 
IwUl conquer or die (Gr.). 

4. The use of unb corresponds closely to that of and. Note, how- 
ever, the frequent employment of inversion after unb, with resumption 
of the subject by means of a pronoun, usually be if d be ; e. g., btc $or» 
fleUung beg tun t nut fed)* Ityv, unb ttirb biefelbe migcffiljr brci @tuubeu 
bauern, the performance begins at 6 o'clock and will last about three hours. 
This usage is characteristic of the commercial and official styles. 

a. By the ellipsis of the verb really connected with what precedes 
unb sometimes acquires concessive force ; e. g., bu tmifjt, unb foflet' e3 
mein ?eben, thou must and should it cost (i. e., though it should cost) my 
We (G.). 

380. The Adverbial Conjunctions are adverbs so far as 
the j modify a particular word of the clause in which they 
stand, but conjunctions in that they show the logical rela- 
tion of the clause itself to what precedes or follows. As 
conjunctions they are apt to begin the clause, in which 
case they cause inversion ; but they may also follow the 
verb like any other adverb; e. g., jtoar ijl e$ leidjt, bodj ift 
ba$ 2etd)te fdjtoer, to be sure it is easy, but the easy is hard(G.); 
bu magfl $tt)ar reben, bu fjaft bod) wrred)t, you may talk, to be 
sure, but you are wrong. 

1. It would be impossible to draw up a complete list of the adverbial 
conjunctions, because they can not be distinguished sharply from other 
adverbs. Nor is it easy to classify them according to their meaning. 
Roughly speaking they are either additive (akin in meaning to also s 
moreover), adversative (meaning but, yet, on the other hand, else, rather), 
temporal (such as soon, now, then, thereupon, firstly), partitive (like 
partly . . . partly, now . . . again), consecutive (like hence, therefore, 
accordingly, so), or £hey express assurance, doubt, probability, etc 
Some of the more common are as follows : 

allerbingS, to be sure. bagegen, on the contrary. 

aljo, so, then. bamatd, at that time. 

anbrerfeitS, on the other hand. banut, therewith. 

an 4, also, too. bann, then. 

batb . . . balb, now . . . again. barauf, thereupon. 
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barum, therefore. namlidj, namdy, to explain. 

baju, besides. natflrlid), of course. 

bemitad), accordingly. nodj, yet, still. 

benn, then. nun, now. 

bemtod), however. fo, «o. 

be*l)atb, therefore. fogar, even. 

be*gletd)eit, likewise. fogletd), directly. 

beffcnuitgeadjtet, notwithstanding, fonft, else, formerly. 

beSroegen, therefore. trtl« . . . tcife, jpartfy . . . parity. 

bod), but, ye*, surety trofebem, neueriAe2e9«. 

ebenfo, likewise. liberties, besides. 

tnblid), finally. fibrigenS, moreover. 

er jtcn«, >ir*f/y. oieEf id) t, perAaps. 

freilic^, to be sure. toielmetyr, ratoer. 

gtetdjfaUG, Jifceiowe. toofjl, perhaps, I presume. 

gleidjlDof)!, nevertheless. gubcm, besides. 

l)alb . . . tyalb, Aajf . . . Aa{f. juerfl,./irsf. 

ja, indeed, of course. gulcfet, /arf. 

jebod), nevertheless. junfidjft, nearf. 

nadjljer, a/fenoards. groar, to be sure. 

a. Some of the above words, notably aud), bod), erften«, nfimUdj, 
often fail to cause inversion ; e. g., aud) bad tfi falfd), (Aaf too is false; 
bit fdjeinft bebenflidj, bod) bufdjetnft bergnug t, you seem pensive, yet you 
seem happy (G.). Any word loses its power to cause inversion, when 
it is set off by a comma ; e. g., nun, ttur fefjeu einanbcr timber, well, 
we'll see each other again (G.). This is often the case with the ordinal 
adverbs, erftenfl, jtuettenS, feruer, enbltd), etc. 

b. 9tudj generally stands just before (with weak stress), or just after 
(with strong stress), the word to be made prominent ; e. g., aud) id) 
or id) a u d), bin 3)td)ter, I too (as well as others) am a poet; td) bin aud) 
$) i d) t c r, or 2)id)ter a u d), /aw a poet too (as well as an orator). The 
former idea can also be expressed : td) bill aud) £)id)ter. 

c. 2)od) is primarily adversative, = but, yet, but its adversative force 
is often directed against an imaginary doubt, denial, opposition, or 
hesitation, so that it becomes merely a particle of emphasis, = really, 
surely, I declare; e. g., bad if! bod) unertjftrt, that is really unheard of; 
trcten @ie bod) herein, come in, won't you ? l)5re bod), do hear. So in 
combination with ja or ujofyt ; e. g., bit bift ja bod) bcr §err, thou art 
surely the Lord; ©ie fmb bod) tt)o!)t nid)t franf, you are not sick, I hope. 
It quite regularly follows a verb put first for emphasis ; e. g., glaub' 
id) bod), I do believe ; Ijab' id) belt Wlavlt unb bie @tragen bod) nic fo ctn- 
lam gejeljen, I never did see, etc (G.). 
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d. 3a as additive particle, = indeed, in fad, need not cause inversion; 
e. g., fefete ftd) gu tljm, \a man bftrfte btinaV fagen, auf ifjn, sat down by 
him, indeed one might almost say, upon him (6.). More often {a follows 
the verb with the sense of course, you know; e. g., id) tabic if)ii nldjt, 
er if! ja nur ein &inb, 1 do not blame him, he is only a chUd, you know; 
@ie ttriffen Ja, you know, of course. 

e. SRodj may have additive or temporal force ; e. g., iljr (eib nod) giem* 
114 rooWflfbaut, you are besides pretty well built (G.); bad ift nod) fdJHnt- 
mer, tta< is still worse. As temporal particle it means yet, still, up to ; 
e. g., nod) ifl eft 3"t' ^ l€re ** *'*# tlTne t Il °4 oor Inrjem, unit/ lately, quite 
lately; bag feljlte nod), tool teas yd lacking, that caps the cUmax; er faun 
nod) lange leben, Ae may yet live long. 

f. 92un differs from {efet in that the latter only denotes present time 
as such, while uuu implies a relation to what precedes ; e. g., id) bill 
jefot bcfdjaftiflt, 7am busy now, but nun traf eft fid), now it happened (as 
part of a narrative) ; nuu bantet aEc ©ott, now afl thank Ood (in view of 
his favor). 

g. 2Bob,l is sometimes concessive ; e. g., n>ob,l t)at er ©efb, aber er I) at 
toenig SSevftanb, Ae Aas money, to 5e *ure, but he has little sense. Most 
often, however, it expresses a lack of perfect assurance, being a sort of 
verbal interrogation-point to be translated by perliaps, probably, pos- 
sibly, I presume, I should say, etc.; e. g., bu ljafl )uol)( redjt, you are prob- 
ably right; eft lvareit iljver moljf jroanjig, there weretwenty of them, I should 
think; lute fpat if! eft tt>ol)t? how late is it, I wonder ? The English well 
at the beginning of the sentence is usually given by nun, not by tt)ol)l ; 
e. g., nun, luie gctyt'ft ? well, how goes it? Ci § 372, 1. 

h. @0 is often used to resume the adverbial force of a preceding 
clause, especially a conditional clause ; e. g., toenn id) baft gettmgt Ijatte, 
fo ttJare idj itidjt gelommen, if I had known that, I should not have come; 
unb tommt er aud), fo ift'ft ein ®aud), and even if he comes, it is a fool 
(G.). The use of this fo is to make the inversion easier. It should not 
be translated. 

381. The Subordinating Conjunctions introduce depend- 
ent clauses which sustain to some word in the main clause 
the relation of adverb, adjective or noun. They require 
that the inflected verb stand at the end. 

1. Exceptions to the rule of order are not uncommon. Especially is 
a prepositional phrase often placed after the verb ; e. g., unb alft id) 
tarn tnft IjeimatUdje Xljal, when I came into my native valley (S.). Of. 
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also § 194. The most important of the subordinating conjunctions are 
as follows : 

intoietoett, how far. 
It + adv. or adj., 

Jc iiad)btm, accord- 
ing as. 

nad)bem, after. 

06, whether. 

obgleid), though, 

obfd)oii, though. 

obtool)!, though. 

feit(bem), since. 

fo,(f. 

\o-\-adv. or *dj 
as — as.' 



aid, as, when, than 
aid ob, as if. 
aid menu, as if. 
bettor, before, 
bit, until. 
ba, as, rince. 
bamit, 50 ftat 
bag, that. 
bierocil, because 
etyc, before. 
faflS, in awe. 
inbem, wAtfe. 
inbed (*bef|en), while. 
intotefcro, ftow far. 



fonue, as, just as. 

toaun, tcAen. 

n>etl, because. 

toenn, if, tofcn. 

menn and), (Aoug/*. 

toenngleid), ttou$ffc. 

toafcrenb, while. 

toit, how, as. 

too, where. 

too + prep., or part- 
icle. 

toofent, so far as, if. 

jumal (ba), especi- 
ally as. 



a. ftld translates Eng. when after a pret.; e. g., aid id) nod) eitf flnab 
luar, when I was still a boy (G.). It may also be = as before a historical 
pres. ; e. g., aid id) bad ©orgemad) burdjgefye, as I go through the anteroom 
(S.). After other tenses when is given by nmin, which see. Bid is the 
proper conjunction to be used after a comparative ; e. g., ed ifi fd)Um* 
nter, aid id) anfangd fcermutete, it is worse than I at first supposed; id) 
bin filter aid bu, lam older than you. So, too, after the positive degree 
preceded by fo ; e. g., eft ift nid)t fo fdjlimm, aid bu meinft, not so bad as 
you think; id) bin gevabe fo alt aid bu, exactly as old as you. In both 
these cases, however, and especially after the positive degree, it is very 
common to substitute tt)ie for aid. The usage is colloquial, but found 
abundantly in the best writers. $)eun is now little used after a com- 
parative, except to avoid an awkward repetition of aid ; e. g., ©d)iUer 
mar groger aid $)id)ter bemi aid $l)tlofort, greater as poet than as philos- 
opher. $((d toie, for aid, is colloquial, but common in the classics. 

b. $>a with pret may denote simple time, like aid ; e. g., ba tfjr nod) 
bie fd)5ne SBelt regievtet, when you still ruled (S.). So, too, to define 3eit; 
e - g-» bie 3eiten, ba id) nod) felbft im SBerben war, the times when (G.). 
More often, however, it is causal ; e. g., ba bu, $erv, bid) einmal toiebev 
nal)ft, since thou dost again draw near (G.). Somewhat rare is the sense 
of though; e. g., ba fid) meiu 93ater nid)t leidjt eine Sludgabc erlaubte, fo 
toar er bagegeu utd)t tavg, though my father did not Wee to spend money, 
still he was not niggardly (G.) ; tucvb' ein gurftenlnedjt, ba bu ein @elbft* 
Ijerr fein f aunfl, become a vassal, where (though) you may be a sovereign 
(B.). 

c. <J)amit denotes purpose, not result, and is usually followed by the 
subjunctive ; e. g., bad fag' id) eud), bamit ifyr'd ttriffet, IteU you this that 
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y$M may know it (S.). &uf bog, = in order ftai, is common in early 
modern Ger., but U now archaic ; e. g., ebre 93ater uub SUtottcr, auf bag 
e« bit ttof)l gefje, Ao?ior thy father and moth&r in order that, etc. (La.). 

d. $ag may denote purpose or result ; e. g., die SBliiteu muff en &er* 
geljett, bog grud)tc beg (Aden, blossoms must fade that fruits may bless (G.). 
But for this bog modern prose prefers bamit. Denoting result bag is 
apt to be preceded by fo, auf folate SBeifc, bcrgcftalt ; e. g., er ft>rid)t fo 
(eife, bag man uid)t uerfteijt, he speaks so low that one does not understand. 
After ju . . . aU, in result-clauses, the subjunctive is usual ; e. g., er 
fprid)t gn leife, a(« bag man ilm tterftetyen t5nntc, he speaks too low for one 
to be able to understand him, — Most often bag introduces a substantive 
or adjective clause ; e. g., id) glaubc, bag er tommen nrirb, I believe that 
he will come / meine ©eljauptung, bag c« falfd) tft, my assertion that it is 
false. The subjunctive in an object-clause is due to the nature of the 
thought (§ 360), not to any governing power of bag ; e. g., roer badjte, 
bag bie ©ad)e (o fitinbe ? who thought that the affair stood thus ? er meinte, 
bag e* gu fpat fei, he thought that it was too late. — After verbs of saying, 
thinking, etc., bag may be omitted, the order becoming normal ; e. g. t 
id) flfoube, er toirb tommen, i* believe he win come (instead of bag er 
tommen nrirb); er fagte, eS marc aUe« Doruber, he said that all was over. 
— A clause with bag may define a noun of time; e. g., e$ {tub brei 
3al)re, bag id) luer tt)ofme, it is three years that I have been living here ; in 
bev 3 f it, &<*6 id) bei iljm mar, in the time that I was with him. — A bag- 
clause may depend on the preposition auger or ofme ; e.g., er gteid)t 
feiuem ©ruber, auger bag er btaue 3ugeu Ijat, except that he has blue eyes; 
er tarn mentals, olme bag er ein ©efdjent brad)te, without bringing a pres- 
ent. —Notice finally the idiom : bag id) nid)t ftiigte, not that I know of. 

c 3nbem denotes contemporaneousness, often with the subaudition 
of cause. Usually it is best translated by a verbal in ing f or else by a 
participial construction ; e. g., ,fiird)te bid) uidjt,' fagte SStlljelm, inbem 
er auf fte lodging, • do not be afraid/ said WUhelm, advancing toward her 
(G.); inbem er ben <pian gu frfil) toerriet, berbarb er bie gauge ©ad)c, by 
betraying the plan loo soon, he ruined the whole cause. 

/• 3e + adv. or adj. introduces ' proportional ' clauses, and is usually 
followed by (urn) befto, less often by je, with inversion ; e. g., \t roeuiger 
eine $anb &erria)tet, bejio garter iji i^r ©efiiljt, the less a hand does, the 
more delicate is Us feeling ('the hand of little employment hath the dain- 
tier sense/ Hamlet) ; je me^r ibr ternt, je mebr oergegt ibr, the more you 
learn the more you forget (L.). 

. g. Dbgleid), obfd)on, obttotyl often undergo tmesis ; e. g., ob fid) flleidi 
auf $)eutfd) nid)t« reimet, though nothing rhymes with 'deutsch' (G.). 

h. ©o +ad v - appears in fobatb, as soon as ; fofern, as far as; folang, 
as long as ; fooiet, joroeit, as far as. These words are sometimes, but 
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not now usually, followed by aid ; e. g., (olang* cr auf ber (Erbc lebt, as 
long as he lives on earth (G.). A concessive fo, = however, may precede 
almost any adj. or adv., with dependent order ; e. g., erf fill' bein $erj 
batoon, fo grog ed i%fill thy heart with it, great as it is. But usually there 
is a following aud) ; e. g., fo fd)nell er and) lief, however fast he ran. 

i. SBannis now always interrogative, direct or indirect ; e. g., roanu 
fommt er? when is he coming? id) toeifj nidjt, roaun er fommt. 

j. SBeil is now usually causal, as in er ifl bir ufibifrf), roeil bu glucf- 
(id) rootyufl, Ae is envious of you because you live happily (S.). But in the 
classics, and even now in poetry, it is often found in its earlier tem- 
poral sense of while; e. g., freut cud), roell ber grilling rofiljret, rejoice 
whUe spring lasts (Voss). 

k. SBcnn may have conditional or purely temporal meaning. The 
pret. after the temporal roenn implies repeated or customary action ; 
e. g., an eud) nnr badjt'id), menu id) fann unb fc^ricb, I thought only of you 
whenever) I mused and wrote (G.). Slid id) faun uub fdjrieb would refer 
to one occasion. 2Benn represents Eng. when before a pres. or a fut. 
tense ; e. g., roir tommen roieber, roenn ber £u<fu(f ruft, when the cuckoo 
calls. The conditional menu may be followed by any tense. 

I. 2Bte as temporal conjunction denotes immediate sequence ; e. g., 
unb tone er eroadjet, in feliger Sufi, as he awakens, on awakening; lute er 
bad l)drte, ging er fort, on hearing that. It thus differs from aid and 
tubem, which imply contemporaneousness. More often roie denotes 
manner, =how ox as; e. g., id) toeig nidjt, roie er lebt, I know not how 
he lives ; roir foradjen bom @eentann, unb roie er lebt, of the sailor and 
his way of living; ed ifl, roie id) bir fagte, it is as I told you. A clause 
with roie may define a noun of manner ; e. g., bie Slrt, roie er lebt, his 
way of living. On the very common, but faulty use of roie for aid in 
comparisons (id) bin alter roie bu, 14 bin nidjt fo alt roie bu) see above 
under aid. 

m. Observe that roanu, roie, too and its compounds may be used as 
direct interrogatives, with the order as in Eng. ; it is only when used 
indirectly in dependent sentences that they require the dependent 
order ; e. g., roo ifl er ? toanw roirb er tommen ? where is he? when will 
he come? id) roetg nidjt, roann er tommen roirb, I do not know when he 
will come. The prepositional compounds of roo, rooranf, luoran, etc., 
usually have relative force, but some of them serve also as indirect 
interrogatives ; e. g., bie grage, roobon bie SRebe ifl, the question under 
discussion/ id) roeifj utd)t, roo&on bieSRcbc ifl, I do not know whattheques- 
tion under discussion is. The particle and) (less often nur or itimmer) 
placed after an indirect roann, tone or roo, gives the force of Eng. ever; 
e. g., eiu f)eiliger Si tie lebt, roie aurf) ber meufdjlidje roante, a holy wiU 
lives, however the human wiU may waver (S.) j roie bad aud) fein mag, 
however that may be. 
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THE INTERJECTION. 

382. Mature of the Interjection. The interjection does 
not form an integral part of the sentence, but is a sentence 
by itself, L e., an independent expression of feeling or 
wilL 

1. Some interjections are used only as such, either alone or in con- 
nection with some other part of speech ; e. g., act) ! ah! ad), ©ott ! ah, 
God! dear me! pfl! hush! These may be called the interjections 
proper. 

2. Others are nouns, adjectives, adverbs, verbs, phrases ; e. g.. fycil! 
hail! berrlid}! splendid! mm! well! flebj look! ©ottlob ! God be 
praised! Here belong all sorts of oaths, adjurations and by-words. 

3. Others are calls to animals, imitations of sounds, refrains used in 
singing; e.g., IjifH haw! luau ! bow-wow! miou! mew! ^iff! bang! 
jud)f)eifa ! fjeifa ! f)e 1 hurrah ! heigho ! hoho ! 

4. While the interjection has no proper case-governing power and 
is usually followed by the nom., or by a prepositional phrase, it may 
be associated with a gen., dat. or ace. See §§ 255, 261, 1, a, 267, 3. 

383. List of Interjections. 

The interjections and interjectional phrases that fall under 2 and 3 
in the above classification are too numerous to mention. The follow- 
ing list comprises only those of class 1, and of these only some of the 
more important. Such are : 

ad)! ah! 0! alas! faUo! hello! fyit! whiz! 

af)! ah! tje ! o! fjurra! hurrah! 

at)a ! aha ! fjeba ! ho there ! }ud)t)e ! heigho ! 

au ! ! l)cifa ! heigho ! ua 1 indeed ! weU now ! 

bat) ! bah! t)cm! l)tn! hm! o! of)! 0! oh! 

el)! eh! fyo ! ho! ol)0 ! oho! 

ci ! oho! l)of)o ! hoho! pfnil pooh! fie! 

\)d\ha! t)oUa\ hello! J)(U pst I hush / 

fjalja! haha! lju 1 whew! uff ! ugh! 

1. It is usual to classify interjections according to the nature of the 
feeling they denote, but with some of the most common the meaning 
depends largely on the connection, the tone in which they are uttered, 
the accompanying gesture, etc. Thus adj most often expresses pain or 
regret, but it may denote surprise, or even delight. — D, of), are often 
simply particles of address. — 93af), pfnt, nff, express annoyance or 
disgust. — £e, f)eba, 1)0, Ijallo, are used in attracting attention. — *Ra is 
deprecatory, a sort of verbal shrug of the shoulders. 
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WORD-FORMATION. 

384. Of Derivation in General. Words are derived from 
roots, usually with the aid of prefixes and suffixes. Thus, 
looking at the noun @eburt, birth, we find that the prefix 
ge and the suffix t form a part of numerous other nouns, 
as well as this one, and have a meaning of their own. They 
are therefore called formative elements. The root is 
what remains when all such elements have been removed. 

1. From a modern point of view it would seem, then, that the root 
of ©eburt is the syllable bur. But ©eburt comes from gebciren, earlier 
ge&even, which, with its pret. fttbav, and its pple. geboven, shows us 
the same root in the forms ber, bar, bor. This internal vowel-change, 
called, as we have seen, 'ablaut,' plays an important part in deriva- 
tion. 

2. The primary factors in derivation are, then, (1) the 
radical syllable with its possibilities of ablaut, (2) prefixes, 
and (3) suffixes. A root must always be present, though 
its exact meaning is not always determinable. Of the 
formative elements, suffixes play a much more important 
part than prefixes. Some suffixes, e. g., fyett in greiljett, and 
turn in 3rttutn, were once independent words ; in the case 
of others no such origin is traceable. A suffix may cause 
umlaut, which thus enters as a secondary factor into 
derivation; e. g., grau, grfiulein. 

3. Finally, two or more words, each formed in the 
manner above described, may combine into a compound ; 
e. g., ©cburtStag, birth-day. 

4. Remark. The etymology of German words can not be thoroughly 
studied without a knowledge of the older Germanic dialects and of 
comparative Indo-European Philology (Appendix II). The following 
treatment of derivation, which does not presuppose such knowledge, 
must of necessity, therefore, be somewhat superficial. 

THE DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

385. Houns of Obscure Derivation. There are many 
nouns the derivation of which is obscure, either because 
there is no related verb which shows the root, or because 
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the suffix, if there is one, has no definable meaning which 
enables us to associate the word with others of like ending. 
Such are, e. g., lag, day ; §*ber, feather ; £au$, Jiouse ; 
SJufen, bosom ; ffiaffer, toater. 

1. 8uch nouns must count, for the student of modern German, as 
primitive words, though many of them can be explained by the help 
of comparative philology. Thus XaQ probably comes from a root 
meaning to burn: the ' day' was the warm part of the four-and-twenty 
hours. Again fttbtv comes from a root meaning to fly, plus an instru- 
mental suffix : it meant means of flying. But the syllable geb is mean 
ingless in modern German, as is also the suffix er applied to it, though 
there are other words in abundance in which er has a definable mean 
ing ; e. g., falter, holder, from the root of tyatten, hold. Hence we may 
call fteber a primitive word, and falter a derivative, though both are in 
reality derivatives. 

386. Derivation by Ablaut Many nouns are derived 
from strong verbal roots without the aid of a suffix. The 
root may appear as in the infinitive of the verb, or in some 
other ablaut-variation ; e. g., gatt, fall, from fatten ; 33tj$, 
bite, from beiftett ; ©djuft, shot, from fdjiejjen ; &oU, toll, from 
jfffyteiu The great mass of such derivatives are masculine 
(cf. §234,1,0.). 

387. Derivation by Suffix. The great majority of nouns 
are formed by the aid of a suffix. Some of the suffixes 
are applied to a verbal root (usually, but not always, in 
the form shown by the infinitive), others to a verbal stem 
or to the stem of a noun or adjective. The following 
alphabetical list contains those which are most important, 
i. e., those which are now felt, more or less distinctly, as 
suffixes, and form derivatives that have a definite and 
easily discernible relation to the primitive base. Those 
suffixes that contain a front vowel (e, t) are apt to cause 
umlaut, but there are many exceptions. 

1- dtyeit and J fin, the former cognate with kin in lambkin, are ap- 
plied to nouns to form diminutives ; e. g., 33aiimd)en, lUtletree; SRoSlein, 
little rose. Often there is an implication of familiarity or endearment ; 
e. g., aftiittcvdjcu, littte mother, mama; ©iiSdjeit, Susie. Both suffixes 
cause umlaut. Of the two the North German djetl is the living suffix 
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and prevails in the language of every-day life, while the South German 
letn is more literary ; cf. SRbSdjtti *"*<* 9t5«Iein, 5Blfimd)eu and ©lilmleut. 
In a few cases there is a stereotyped difference of meaning ; e. g., grctu* 
lein, young lady, Miss, but groudjeu, little wife, 

2. $f , attached to verbal roots, denotes the thing done, or a concrete 
manifestation of the action; e. g., 2Biirbe, burden, from *baven, bear; 
greube,.?oy, from freuen, rejoice; ©emalbe, painting, from malen, paint ; 
©eliibbe, vow. from geloben, vow ; 3i*t'be, ornament, from gieren, adorn. 

3. & Is a very common suffix : (1) Attached to verbal roots it forms 
a multitude of f eminines, which denote the action or its concrete effect, 
less oft->n that which performs the action ; e. g., in^t, falsehood, from 
lugen, lie; gage, situation, from liegen, lie; ©abe, gift, from geben; 
@prad)e, language, from foremen ; SUrge, fly, from fliegen ; @d)(ange, 
serpent, from fdjUitgeu, wind. A few masculines denote persons ; e. g., 
SBote, messenger, from bieten, bid. (2) Attached to adjectives (always 
with umlaut, if possible), it forms abstracts; e.g., ©roge, greatness, 
from grog ; Sange, length, from lang ; fluvge, brevity, from turj. 

4. (&V, tret'. @i is of foreign origin, Lat. ia, Fr. ie, and is always 
accented. It is appended both to nominal and to verbal stems to form 
nouns of action and of place ; e. g., ^eudjelei, hypocrisy, from fjendjeln, 
feign; 2lbtei, abbey, from 3(bt, abbot. As it was often used after er, the 
suffix came to be felt as erct, and the latter is now much more common 
than the simple ei. (Srei forms nouns of action, as SJtolere i, painting, 
from malen ; of place, as 33o(ferei, bakery, from bad* en ; of condition, 
as ©Hci&erei, slavery, from @!la»c ; rarely also collectives, as Steiteret, 
cavalry, from SRetter. It often implies contempt, as in ©pielerei, $in= 
berei, child's play; 3uriflerei, pettifoggery, from 3urift 

5. (&l, applied to verbal roots, denotes the instrument; e. g., 3"9 e ^ 
rein, from gieben, draw; $Hnge(, bell, from fling en, ring; $ebe(, lever, 
from fyeben, lift. In South-German dialect el forms diminutives and 
familiar nick-names ; e. g., SJiabet, girl, instead of 9ftabd)en ; @eppel, 
nick-name of 3ofcp^. 

6. dr, Itt, net. ©r, applied to verbal roots denotes the agent ; e. g. f 
@el)er, seer, from fefjen ; 3figcv, hunter, from jagen. It may also denote 
the instrument ; e. g., <gd)(ager, sword, from fdjlagen ; 93obrev, gimlet, 
from bofyren* Attached to noun-stems it denotes a resident or a func- 
tionary ; e. g., 33urg er, citizen, from 93nrg, castte; Seillner, resident of 
Berlin/ SSogler, fowler, from SSogel; ©artner, gardener, from ©arten. 
The use of the suffix er after nouns in el and en (as in the last two 
examples) gave rise to the two new suffixes ter and ner, which were then 
appended to nouns not ending in el or en ; as $itnft(er, artist, from 
ftimfi, art; fteUner, waiter, from $eUer, cellar. 
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7. £ctt# frit* $ett, cognate with hood, in falsehood, and head in the 
archaic drowsihead, = drowsiness, was once an independent word, mean- 
ing manner, person. It forms abstracts from adjectives, and collectives 
from nouns; e. g., Srfitycit, freedom, from fvei ; €>d)dltl)eit, beauty, from 
idjou ; SWcnidjtKit, mankind, from Writfcf) ; <El)riftenf)eit, Christendom, 
from <5t)rifh As appended to adjectives in ig, it took, by phonetic dis- 
similation, the form frit ; e. p., £>eligljeit, blessedness, from fcltg, became 
^fligfeit. The new k affix frit was then appended regularly to adjec- 
tives in ifl, bar and fam ; e. g., grenbigfeit, joyfulness, from frrnbig ; 
ft nut) t barf tit, fruUftdnrss, from frudjtbar ; Sangjamfett, slowness, from 
laugiam. 

H. J4)t form > from verbal roots a few nouns that denote the col- 
lective result of the action; e.g., &rl)rid)t, sweepings, from fefyren, 
sweep; <rpiilirt)t, wishings, from jpulen. 

9. in, cognate with en in vixen, earlier fyxen, i. e., she-fox, forms 
feminine* that eorresjKmd to masculines ; e. g., i'bUHU, lioness ; $otU= 
gilt, queen; ftflr jit n, princess. 

M. tlU%, cognate with ling, in sapling, youngling, is attached to adjec- 
tives, to denote one who possesses or exemplifies the quality; e. g., 
ftrcmMing, stranger, from fremb ; 3nngttng, young man, from jung ; 
61 filing, firstling. Applied to nouns it denotes connection, origin ; 
e. g., £oflinfl, courtier, from §of ; ©prdgtiiig, scion, from Spuofj. 
Applied to verbal roots it denotes the agent or the object; e. g., 3lb= 
fonunling, descemlant, from abfomntcn; ftinbling,/oundftn/7, from ftnbeiu 
In several words its meaning is uncertain and not distinctly felt ; e. g., 
(Sperling, sparrow (of. Eng. starling); ftrtttying, Spring, from frfil) ; 
<Sd)tnctterliiig, butterfly. 

11. ftif, earlier spelling nifj, mtjj, cognate with ness in goodness, is 
applied to adjectives to denote a concrete manifestation of the quality; 
e.g., SSilbniS, wilderness, from tot lb ; ganlntg, rottenness, from fauf. 
Attached to verbal roots it denotes the action, its concrete effect, or the 
place where it is performed; e. g., $cnntni$, the act of knowing, or 
knowledge, from fenncn ; SBetrttbniS, affliction, from betriiben ; ©effing* 
nift, prison, from fang en. 

12. @>a(, attached to verbal roots, denotes the thing done or a 
concrete manifestation of the action ; e. g., (£d)icffal,/afe f from fd)icfen, 
send; Xriibfal, trouble, from trnben ; tfabfal, refreshment, from laben. 
©el, with weaker accent, is another form of the same suffix ; e. g., 
SRatfel, riddle, from raten, guess ; Uberbleibfet, remnant, from ftberbletben. 

13. ^ifyaft, cognate with ship in friendship, was once an independent 
word meaning character, being. It is attached to nouns to form 
abstracts and collectives ; e. g., fteinbfdjaf t, enmity, from geinb ; 9Rami* 
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fdjaft, crew, from 2Jtoim; £crrfd)aft, dominion, from $err; ©otfdjaft, 
message, from SBote. 

14. Zum, cognate with dom in kingdom, was once an independent 
word meaning status, condition. It is applied to nouns to denote 
estate, province, sphere, and to adjectives to denote a concrete mani- 
festation of the quality ; e. g., gHtrgertuni, citizenship, from ©iirger ; 
iVftrfientum, principality, from fturft ; ftltertum, antiquity, from alter ; 
(Sigentntn, property, from eigen, own; .pcitigtuni, sanctwiry, halidom, 
from l)f ilifl. Observe that it does not form collectives as in Eng. ; e. g., 
(Sfcriftciitmii, Christianity; (Efpiflrulpit, Christendom. It is rarely at- 
tached to verbal roots, as in 2Bad)8t»in, growth, from roachfen. 

15. ting, cognate with ing in ending, forms from verbal roots nouns 
that denote the action or its effect ; e. g., JB arming, wanting, from 
warnen; gaff itug, form, version, from faffen ; SKeiiiung, opinion, from 
tneinen. It is rarely attached to adjectives, as in ftcjhnig, fortress, 
from fe|l. 

388. Derivation by Prefix. Not a few nouns are formed 
with the aid of a prefix. The word ' prefix/ as here em- 
ployed, does not include prepositions, adverbs and other 
parts of speech, that have an independent existence. Such 
cases as, e. g., Slntett, share, and gtirroort, pronoun, come 
under the head of composition. It is also to be observed 
that many nouns which seem to come from a noun pre- 
ceded by an inseparable prefix (be, ent, er, ge, toer, ger) are 
in reality from verbs; thusSBeftanb, constitution, is not from 
be + ©tanb, but from befteljen ; 33erfafl, decay, not from toer 
+ gall, but from toerfaflen. The true prefixes, as thus lim- 
ited, are few in number and, excepting ge, all accented. 
The more important of them are as follows: 

1. Sifter, identical with Eng. after, forms a few nouns denoting 
something secondary, spurious, false ; e. g., Sfterbilb, weak imitation, 
from ©ilb ; Slftcrgott, false god, from ©ott ; 2lfterrebe, calumny, from 
9iebe ; $ftcrtt>elt, posterity, from 25clt. 

2. Kltt, the same as the unaccented ent/ emp, in verbal compounds, 
appears in Snttig, face, and Sntttovt, answer. Its original meaning is 
over against. 

3. Girj, Eng. arch, from Gk. ap%-, means chief, foremost; e. g., (£v$* 
eng cl, archangel; (Srjbofcttndjt, arch-villain; (Srgbiunmfopf, fool of fools. 

4. @f , originally meaning with, is prefixed to noun-stems to form 
collectives, and nouns denoting joint action, association ; e. g., @ttt>5(te, 
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of clouds, from SBotte, cloud; ©emfiffer, waters, from Staffer; 
@efal)rte, comrade, fellow-traveler, from gatyrt, journey; @efefl(e), com- 
panto* (originally room-matt, from Baal, room) ; ©eftuele, playmate, 
from <£>)>te(. Prefixed to verbal roots, it forms nouns which denote the 
action itself or its concrete effect; e. g., ©cbrutt, roaring, from bruUcn ; 
Qerrbe, talk, from rebeu ; ©efdjenf, present, from fdjenfen ; @cbfiube, 
building, from bauen. Both classes of derivatives are apt to have the 
suffix f , and the great mass of them are neuter. 

o\ Wtt%, cognate with Eng. mis in mistake, means wrong, amiss ; e. g., 
SRigbranrii, misuse, abuse, from Sraud), use; SKiggeburt, monstrosity, 
from ©eburt ; aRifcmut, iO-humor, from 2Jhtt 

6. Hi, cognate with tin in untrue, is a negative prefix which besides 
being prefixed to adjectives, as in Eng., is freely used before nouns to 
reverse their meaning, or to denote something prodigious ; e. g., Un« 
nienfd), monster, from SReufd) ; Uubtng, absurdity, chimera, from 2)iug ; 
Un;a!)l, countless number, from 3a^(; Urnnaff c, prodigious mass, from 
3Raf[c. 

7. Ut, cognate with or in ordeal, ultimately also with out, means 
primitive, original, very ancient; e. g., Urmcnfd), primeval man; Urfpracfje, 
original language ; Urquefl, original source; Uraljnljerr, remote ancestor} 
Urgrogmutter, great-great-grandmoiher. 

THE DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

389. Primitive Adjectives. A large number of adjec- 
tives, the most of them monosyllabic, must count as prim- 
itive words; e. g., alt, old ; gut, good; reidj, rich; bflfe, base; 
eitet, vain. 

1. Speaking generally the monosyllabic adjectives are really derived, 
like the nouns, from verbal roots, and had originally a formative suffix; 
thus alt goes back to an ideal form al-dd, in which da is a participial 
suffix and al a root meaning to grow (cognate with Lat. al-o, nourish); 
so that alt meant originally grown up. But there is no root al in Ger- 
man, and t is not felt as a suffix ; hence the word is to be regarded as 
primitive. There are, however, a few monosyllabic adjectives which 
are formed by ablaut from verbal roots that do exist in modern Ger- 
man; e. g., brad), fallow, from bredjen, break; gtatt, smooth, from 
gleiteu, slip. 

2. In many cases the old formative suffix has left traces of itself in 
the umlaut of the root-vowel, or in a final e, or both. Thus f d)5n, 
beautiful, was once sconi, and the i caused umlaut before it disappeared. 
So bfife is from an older bosi, the suffix i remaining as e. 
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390. Adjectival Suffixes. Most adjectives are formed 
"by means of a suffix. The term ' suffix' does not embrace 
independent words which appear as the final element of 
a compound and preserve their own proper meaning; 
e. g., t>oU, full, in fdjmerjtoofl, painful; retd) in gebanfcnreid), 
rich in thought, thoughtful. On the other hand it may 
properly include endings such as -arttg, -tnftfcig, -feltg # 
which, as suffixes, are not identical with the adjectives 
arttg, tnttfcig, feltg. The most important of the adjective- 
forming suffixes are, then, as follows: 

1. flrttg, a derivative of 9rt, kind, manner, forms adjectives of man- 
ner from nouns and adjectives ; e. g., Mifeartig, lightning-like, from 
SMife ; ljunbartig, dog4ike, from $unb ; grojjartig, grand, from grog; 
frembartig, strange, from fremb. Notice also berartig, of that kind, from 
the adverbial gen. ber 9rt. 

2. ©at, from the root of »baren, bear, is attached to verbal roots, 
sometimes also to nouns, and very rarely to adjectives. Its Eng. 
equivalent is generally, though with some exceptions, an adjective in 
able, ible; e. g., bienjtbar, serviceable, from 2>ienft ; fdjiffbar, navig- 
able, from <Sd)iff ; ntannbar, marriageable, from SWann ; furdjtbar,/ear- 
fid, terrible, from gurdjt; benfbar, thinkable, from benlen; tyaltbar, 
tenable, from fatten ; le«bar, readable, legible, from lefeu ; offenbar, evi- 
dent, from off en. 

3. (lit, em* <£n, cognate with en in wooden, forms adjectives of mate- 
rial from nouns ; e. g., golbeu, golden; lebevu, leathern, from 2eber* Its 
use after nouns in er ; as in lebern, gave rise to the new suffix em, 
which is more common than the original en ; e. g., bleiern, leaden, from 
©lei ; fybfyern, wooden, from $olj ; jifiljtertt, of steel, from @tal)l. 

4. df forms indeclinable adjectives from names of cities ; e. g., 
ber &o(ner 2)om, the Cologne Cathedral. These adjectives are stereotyped 
genitives plural ; but since they are no longer felt as genitives one 
should not say, ein herein i'etyjiger 2el)rer for an association of Zeipzig 
teachers, but ein herein toon 2eipgiger Severn (§ 247, 2). 

5. Qfrtlti forms, from numerals, indeclinable adjectives denoting the 
number of kinds ; e. g., einerlei, of one kind; maudjerfei, of many kinds. 
In their origin these words are adverbial genitives of an old fern, noun 
£eie, meaning manner, way. 

& 8*4 * orms multiplicative adjectives from numerals. It corre- 
sponds to Eng. fold; e. g., breifadj, threefold; Diet fad), manifold. 
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7. flftftif , filtift, a derivative of ftalt, fold, forms multiplicative 
Adjectives from numerals; e. g. } bretfaltig, or bretfaltig, threefold, triple; 
mautugfaltig (or =fattig), manifold. 

8. gift, in its origin a pple. of !jaben, meaning had, possessed, found, 
is attached to nouns, rarely to verbal roots, and still more rarely to 
adjectives. It means partaking of the nature of ; e. g., fnabcnljaft, boyish, 
from Jfnabe; fdjalftyaft, roguish, from Sdjatf ; feljlerfjaft, erroneous, from 
gef)te r ; f pafftaft, jocose, from <5pag ; boSljaft, malicious, from bojt 
(earlier bos-i) ; franftjaft, sickly, morbid, from franf ; fcg^aft, tooi)M)aft, 
reridenf, from ft^eu and ttolnten. 

9. 3<|)t forms from noons a few adjectives of quality; e. g., tl)5rtd)t, 
foolish, from 2$or ; nebetidjt, cfowdy, from Webel ; BUdjt, oily, from £)(• 

10. 3(1/ cognate with y in mtflty, is one of the commonest of suffixes, 
being attached to nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and sometimes to verbal 
roots. Its force is that of theEng. suffixes y, ful, ous; e. g., bhitig, 
bloody, from ©lut ; freubig, joyful, from ftreube ; einig, united, from 
etn ; waljrljaftig, true, from toafyrljaft ; Ijeutig, of to-day, from Ijeute ; 
bomolig, of that time, from bamalS ; guttig, valid, from gelten. 

11. 3f«J, is cognate with ish in boyish, and is used in much the same 
way ; e. g. t ftnbifd), childish (with depreciatory meaning as compared 
with tinMid), childlike); tocibtfdj, womanish (but toeibUd), womanly, 
feminine). It is the preferred suffix to form adjectives from proper 
names and foreign words ; e. g., rflmifd), Roman (as well as Homish) ; 
atneritamfd), American; batjerifd), Bavarian; logifd), logical; J>l)if0foj>l)tfd), 
philosophical. A proper adjective in tfd) often takes the place of a limit- 
ing gen.; e. g., bie Seffutg'fdje £l)eorte, the theory of Lessing. 

12. £t$, cognate with ly in friendly, is the most common of the 
adjectival suffixes. Attached to nouns it corresponds in the main to 
Eng. ly, ous, ful; e. g., gottlid), godly, divine, from ©ott ; tagltd), daUy, 
from $ag ; gcfabrUd), dangerous, from ©cfaljr ; fct>abli€l|, harmful, from 
(£>d)abe. After verbal roots its meaning is similar to that of bar ; e. g., 
leibltd), tolerable, from leiben ; tl)u(n)Ud), feasible, from tfjun ; mogtid), 
possible, from mogen. Derivatives in lid) and bar are sometimes 
formed from the same root with hardly perceptible difference of mean- 
ing; e. g., grcifbor and greifttdj, that can be grasped, from grcifeiu 
More often there is a difference of meaning, bav having a more dis- 
tinctly passive force; e. g., auSf iifyrbav, practicable ; au8fiU)didj, complete; 
imbenfbar, unthinkable, unbenHid), immemorial Attached to adjectives 
lid) usually has weakening force ; e. g., giitlid), kindly, from gut ; rein* 
lidj, cleanly, from rein ; fflBUdj, sweetish, from fiijj. ?id) forms a few 
derivatives that are used only as adverbs (e. g., fveiUd), § 373, 1), but 
it has never become, like Eng. ly, a true adverbial suffix. Adjectives 
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in tgttd), e. g., tooniiigltcf), rapturous, from SBoiute, luonnig, belong no* 
to stately diction and are becoming quaint. 

13. Sol is cognate with less in endless and is used in much the same 
way; e. g., grunbtoS, groundless; freubloS, joyless. As independent 
word it means free from, rid of. 

14. 3Rti§t0, a derivative of Wla%, manner, forms adjectives of manner 
from nouns; e. g., reg elmfifjig, regular, from $eget, rule; DoltSmagig, 
popular, from $olL 

15. Sam, cognate with some in lonesome, is attached to nouns, adjec- 
tives and verbal roots. After nouns it has the force of Eng. -some; 
e. g., furdjtfam, fearsome, timid (with active meaning in contrast with 
fuvdjtbar, fearful), from gurdjt ; mufrfam, toilsome, from 2Rul)e ; IjeUfatn, 
wholesome, from §cil. To adjectives it gives a modified meaning 
which is not definable in general terms ; e. g., fangfam, slow, from 
tang, long; eiufam, solitary, lonesome, from ein, one; n>a(f)fam, vigilant, 
from ttad), awake. Attached to verbal roots it forms verbals with 
passive, less often with active, meaning; e. g., tenffam, tractable, from 
lenfen; bittfam, flexible, from biegen; \%Mitfam, silent, from fd)roetgen; 
aufmerffam, attentive, from aufmerfen. 

16. §>dtg, derived from the noun-sufllx fat in such words as trfib* 
fetig, sad, from SErftbfat, forms adjectives of manner, quality, char- 
acter; e. g., faumfettg, dilatory, from Oaumfat ; mftbfettg, toilsome, from 
2JiiU)Jat, In other cases the ending felig is the adjective fetig, happy, 
«• g.» gottfelig, godly, happy in God. In gtiitffetig, happy, from obsolete 
©Ifttffat, the independent fctig is now felt. 

391. Adjectival Prefixes. These are in general the same 
as the noun-forming prefixes mentioned in § 388. Thus : 

1. (gtj/ always accented, forms absolute superlatives, mostly with a 
humorous tinge ; e. g., ergfaul, = augerft foul, extremely lazy. 

2. @e, besides forming several adjectives that must count as prim- 
itive words, is prefixed to adjectives and verbal roots with a force 
which is not now distinctly felt and can hardly be defined in general 
terms (cf. § 396, 4) ; e. g., genug, enough; gcnau, exact; gercdjt, right- 
eous, from red)t ; getreu, faithful, from treu ; gcfd)eit, clever, from fdjci- 
ben ; getnafc, cortformable, from meffen ; geneljm, acceptable, from tteljmen. 

3. Un, as negative prefix, is cognate with Eng. un, and is used in 
much the same way, except that its accent is variable. If the basic 
adjective is not derived from a verbal root> im usually has the chief 
stress; e.g., n'nrnfyig, uneasy; u'nridjtig, incorrect; u'nfru^tbor, 
unfruitful. Notice, however, such exceptions as une'nblid), infinite { 
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Uti0f tpu'er, uncanny, prodigious. The same principle holds if the basic 
adjective is derived from a verbal root, but is not a verbal in bar, 
lid), or (am ; e. g., u'nerfjort, unheard of; u'nangcitffym, unpleasant ; 
it'nbtqitfm, uncomfortable Verbals in bar, lid) and fant generally 
accent the root syllable; e. g., nnbe'nfbar, unthinkable; unglau'Mid), 
incredible; unbie'gfam, inflexible. Bat in some of this last class the 
accent is unsettled ; e. g., u'ittoerjeil)tid}, or un&erjci'fyUd), unpardonable. 
Observe finally that nil may form negatives to which there is no corre- 
sponding positive; e. g., unfa'glid), unspeakable; u'nbcrtyofft, unhoped for. 

4. ttff always accented, has the same force as in noons ; e. g., uxait, 
very ancient 

THE DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

392. Primitive Verbs. All verbs that are derived directly 
from a monosyllabic root, with no other suffix than the 
usual en of the infinitive, must count as primitive words. 
Such are all of the strong verbs and a large number of 
older weak verbs; e. g., §aben,have; Ijolert, fetch; rebett, talk. 

1. It is to be noted, however, that the modern eu of the inf. repre- 
sents several different suffixes of the older language. One of the most 
common of these was the syllable /a, which has caused umlaut in some 
stems that, under the above definition, would have to be regarded as 
primitive ; e. g., fyoren, hear, goes back to an earlier *hor-jan. 

393. Derivation by Umlaut. Many verbs are derived 
by umlaut of the root-vowel from verbal roots, nouns and 
adjectives. The umlaut is due to the old suffix ja, and is 
not always marked by the modern sign of umlaut. Thus 
we have : 

1. A number of factitive verbs from strong roots, but 
with the root-vowel of the preterite, less often that of the 
infinitive ; e. g., tr&nfett, make drink, water, cognate with 
drench, from trinfen; fiiljren, make go, lead, from fasten; 
toettben, make turn, from totnbett ; tegen, make lie, lay, from 
liegen; fefcen, make sit, set, from ftfcen ; f&flett, make fall, fell, 
from fatten. 

a. In a few such f actitives there is change of the final consonant ; 
e. g., fifeeu, make eat, etch, from effen ; fcfynifeeii, carve, from fd)neibcn\ 
be tjen, macerate, from bci§en,&tfe; fdjmiicfen, adorn, from fdjiniegen, lie 
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smooth. The same mode of formation appears in the weak verb ftetfeit, 
awake (transitive), from tuadjen, be awake. 

2. Numerous derivatives from nouns and adjectives, 
the umlaut being due to analogy, or to the fact that the 
basic word has it; e. g., furdjten, fear, from gutty ; fttffen, 
hiss, from $uj$ ; grihtben, found, from ©runb ; bfiumen, rear, 
from 33aum ; fdjtofirjen, blacken, from fdjtoarj ; Bffnen, open, 
from offcn ; grttnen, be green, from grihu 

394. Denominatives without Umlaut A verb formed 
from a noun or adjective is called a 'denominative.' Many 
such of late origin are formed without umlaut, by simply 
adding en. They are mostly intransitive. Examples: 
(jaufen, dwell, from £au$ ; ttmrjeln, be rooted, from SBurjel; 
tanben, land, from ganb ; attent, age, from Sitter ; Iranfen, be 
HI (cf. frttnlen, grieve); erjiarfen, grow strong (cf. ftfirfen, 
strengthen). 

395. Derivation by Suffix. The verbal suffixes are 
appended to the root, thus forming a new stem which 
then receives the n or en of the infinitive. The most 
important of them are as follows : 

1. G( forms a very few intensives ; e. g„ Ijord&en, hearken, from 
l)oren ; fdjnard)en, snore, from f djnarren, grunt. 

2. @( forms iteratives, often with diminutive or derisive force, from 
verbs, nouns and adjectives ; e. g., tanjetu, caper, from tanjen, dance; 
griibettt, grub, from graben, dig; ladjetn, smile, from Iad)en, laugh; 
ftiijlchi, cough slightly, from Ijitften, cough ; Iicbcfn, make love, 'spoon * 
from ftebeu ; Ijanbeln, act, trade, from §anb ; tranfelii, be sickly, from 
franl. 

3. df forms iteratives and intensives, often with causative force, 
e. g., trtatfdjem, spatter, from ptatfd&en, splash ; gtimmern, glimmer, 
from gUmtnen, shine; gSgern, linger, from gtefyen, draw; ftfiubera or 
$obtx\\,fly like dust, from flauben. In several verbs of this formation 
the root is onomatopoetio and does not appear in any simpler form ; 
e. g., fluflern, whisper; roufpern, clear the throat. Different is the cm 
of verbs derived from adjectives (perhaps comparatives) in er ; eg., 
f&ttbern, clean, from fauber ; toergrbfjent, enlarge, from gro§er. 

4- 3et, always accented, is of foreign origin, being derived from 
Ft. ir, ier, in such verbs as partir, tiudier. In general the suffix is 
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only to foreign roots, as jhtbteren, study; reg'iereu, rule; 
f tabUerrn, establish ; tetegrapbttven, telegraph. In a few cases, however, 
the base is German ; e. g., budjftabteren, spell, from 93ud)ftabe ; ftof* 
gtfTen, strut, from ftolg. Verbs in it ten are very numerous, an immense 
number of them haying been coined unnecessarily. The present tend- 
ency, at least in dignified writing, is to discard those for which there 
are good native equivalents ; e. g., to use grimbcu or etnrid)ten for 
etablierr it ; argent for tierieren ; antiinbigeit for amumciereu, etc. 

5. 3|# as verbal suffix, is simply the adjectival suffix ig applied at 
first in such cases as f uttgcn, unite, from eiuig, or ntajjigen, moderate, 
from mfifcig, and then extended by analogy to stems that have no 
adjective in ig ; e. g., reinigen, cleanse, from rein ; benad)rid)ttgen, 
inform, from 9tadjrid)t ; enbigen, end, from (gnbe. 

6L gfl is attached to several pronouns and onomatopoetic roots. 
The verbs in gen mean to utter the word or sound denoted by the base ; 
e- g-t bnjen, address with bu ; ifyrjen, address with ibr • Sdjgett, groan, 
say ad) ; feufjen, sigh; fdjludjjen, sob. 

896. Derivation by Prefix. The unaccented insepa- 
rable prefixes are briefly treated in Part I, § 208. The 
account there given is amplified in the following para- 
graphs: 

1. ©C, i e. bet weakened by loss of stress, is thought to have meant 
originally by, around, on aU sides, as in befdfynciben, cut around, trim, 
circumcise. But this force is now rarely apparent. Usually when 
prefixed to a verbal root be has intensive or perfective force, denoting 
thoroughness of operation, or the completed effect of the action upon 
an object ; e. g., befragen, ply with questions, question, from frag en, ask; 
befeljen, look at carefully, inspect, from fefyen ; begraben, bury, from 
graben, dig; befteben, withstand, insist, from ftefjen ; bebenfen, consider, 
from beaten. Often the difference between the simple verb and the 
compound is one of construction rather than of meaning ; e. g., 
befolgen, follow (ace.), from folgen (dat.) ; bead&ten, heed (ace.), from 
adjten, (gen., or ace. with ouf). 

a. Prefixed to nouns be forms verbs that mean to provide with, 
bestow, convert into, that which is denoted by the stem ; e. g., beman* 
teln, mantle, from SKantet; beeinffaffen, influence, from (Sutftafj; befreun* 
ben, befriend, from greunb. Some of these derivates have the suffix er, 
others ig ; e. g., begeijlern, inspire, from ©eifl ; beDolfent, people, from 
SSolf ; beenbigen, terminate, from (Snbe ; beljeqigen, encourage, from 
$erg. A few derivates in be, from nouns, occur only in the pert pple.; 
e. g., benadjbart, neighboring, from Sftadjbar ; bejaljrt, along in years, 
from 3aljr. 
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6. Prefixed to adjectives be forms verbs that mean to invest with, or 
put in operation, the quality denoted by the stem ; e. g., befeligen, 
make happy, from (clig ; befabigen, make capable, authorize, from fctyig. 
The stem may be a comparative ; e. g., bereidjent, enrich, from reidjer*, 
bcforbcrn, further, from Dorter. 

2. dttt, weak form of the accented ant, in ftntlvort, meant originally 
over against, in return; cf. entgeltcn, re-pay, re-quite. As prefixed to 
verbal roots it has now two clearly defined nses. First, it forms incen- 
tives or inchoatives (denoting the beginning of an action) ; e. g., ent* 
blityen, blossom, come to bloom, from blfif)eit ; entgftnben, kindle, from 
jftnben; eittfdjfof en, faU asleep, from fdjlafen. Secondly, it denotes sepa- 
ration or removal, involving often a simple undoing or reversal of the 
action denoted by the root; e. g., entgeben, escape, from geben; entneb- 
ineu, take away, borrow, from uebmeit ; etttbecf en, discover, from beef en ; 
entbtnbeu, unfasten, from binben. 

a. Prefixed to nouns it has privative force ; e. g., entljaupteu, behead, 
from #anpt ; entbtfittern, deprive of leaves, from ©tatter ; entfdjfibigen, 
indemnify, from @<f)abe. Before adjectives that contain already the 
idea of aloofness, separation, it has simply factitive force ; e. g., ent* 
fremben, alienate, from fremb, strange; eutblbfjen, expose, from bfog, 
bare; entaugern, alienate, from fiujjer, outward. 

b. Aside from its inchoative and privative use, ent forms a number 
of verbs in which the force of the prefix is dimly felt, the compound 
differing but slightly perhaps from the simple verb ; e. g., entbieteit 
offer, from bieten, offer; entridjten, set right 9 discharge (a debt), from 
ruf)ten, set right; entbalten, contain, from fyalten, hold. 

c. The three verbs empfangen (empfafyen), empfeljten, and empflnben, 
contain the prefix in the form emp, ittf having become ntpf. 

3. (&t, the same as the accented nr in Ur quell, ultimately also cognate 
with cm$, out, meant originally out, forth, to the end. According as it 
looks to the beginning or the end it forms, from verbal roots : (1) 
Intransitive inchoatives ; e. g., er jleljen, stand forth, arise, from fteljen ; 
erbluf)cn, blossom, from bliiben ; erh)ad)en, awaken (come into the state of 
wakefulness denoted by the durative mad) en). (2) Transitive perfect- 
ives, denoting attainment of a goal ; e. g., txbtxtitw, think out, excogitate, 
from bcnlen ; erjagen, hunt down, capture by hunting; crfaljren, erfeben, 
experience (reach by going, or living) ; erbetteln, get by begging. 

a. Prefixed to adjectives er forms inchoatives and factitives ; e. g., 
erf remfen, faU HI ; erbliuben, become blind; ermuntent, make cheerful, 
cheer up; ernenern, renew; ftdj erbreiflen, make one's self bold, presume. 
Cf . also, from a noun-stem, ftdj ermcuuten, make one's self a man, nerve 
one's self. 
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4. #e, called by the Grimm Dictionary, which devotes some eighteen 
pages to it, * the most wonderful word of oar language/ meant origin- 
ally witK together. It is possibly cognate with Lat cum-, con-, co-. The 
radical meaning is still dimly felt in gerinne n, rim together, curdle, and 
grfrima, coot together, freeze, con-geal (Cf. the nouns ©f brfiber, brothers, 
belonging together in family or firm ; ©effiljrte, fellow-traveler, eta) 

a. From the meaning together came that of fitness, appurtenance ; 
«• g-t QcWwHf belong to; gebifyren, befit; gejtemeu, beseem. 

b. Hence also the perfective force of ge (cf . Lat. conficio with f ado) ; 
e- g-» Qelangen, arrive at; gertid)cn, reach to, suffice; get a ten, come into; 
grnrfen, get weU; getoinnen, gain. Out of this meaning grew its use as 
sign of the perf . pple. (J 326, 1> 

c. In a few verbs ge has durative force, denoting a permanent or 
persistent condition ; e. g., fid) gebareit, behave one's self; atbtnUn,think 
of, intend; gerufyen, please, be minded (not from rufyen, but from an 
obsolete root cognate with reck) ; ge barf n, bear, be in a state of bearing. 

d\ In many cases, however, the force of ge is quite indeterminate. 
Indeed some of the explanations given above may be classed as doubt- 
ful, and in no case k the force of ge very distinctly felt even by educated 
speakers. In gf auben, @lu(f, @nabf , it appears reduced to g. 

&• ScT, cognate with/or ia forgive, at first meant forth, away. Like 
cr it may look to the beginning or the end, and forms, accordingly : 
(1) Verbs that denote a final departure or removal from a previous 
status; e. g., oerge^en, pass away; tofrtteiben, drive out; toerfeuben, 
send away, despatch; bergiegeu, pour out, spUL (2) Perfectives that de- 
note a final issue, closing up, using up, or wasting, as the result of the 
action ; e. g., vtMutyn, go out cf bloom, fade; t>erb(uten, bleed to death; 
freffen, i e., oereffen, eat up, devour; uerf$roinbeu, vanish; uergrabeu, 
bury; berftegeln, seal up; toerbraudjett, use up; toerftrieten, waste in play. 

a. Out of the first meaning grows that which simply negatives the 
meaning of the basic verb (cf. dis-pense and dis-unite); e. g., perbteten, 
forbid, from btcten, offer; toergefftn, forget, from obsolete geffen, <?e*; 
oerfagen, refuse. 

b. The final issue being often conceived as wrong, uer comes to 
mean amiss, wrongly, in excess, too long; e. g., toerfeljrett, pervert (give a 
wrong turn), from feljren, turn; Dcvtetntcn, misjudge; fcerfiiljrett, lead 
astray, seduce; berftfeen, sit too long ; Derfd&lafen, oversleep. 

a Prefixed to a noun or adjective ber has factitive force ; e. g., tocr- 
gotbcn, gUd, from @o(b ; bergottern, idolize, from ©ott ; bermtgen, eter- 
nalize; bfrlfingern, make longer, from langer. 

d. In some cases the perfective force of bf r is 80 weakly felt that the 
compound hardly differs appreciably from the simple verb ; e. g., bet» 
tneibeu, avoid, and meiben ; bfrlengnen, deny, and leugnen* 
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& &*t, without cognate in modern English, means asunder, apart, 
in pieces; e. g., gerreigen, tear in pieces; jcrtreten, crush by treading ; 
jerf alien, fall to pieces. 

DERIVATION OF PRONOUNS AND PARTICLES. 

397. The Pronouns. Of the derivation of pronouns 
there is little to be said. The personal pronouns, as also 
the simple possessives and demonstratives, are primitive 
words formed from pronominal roots. The amplified 
possessive-stems tnetntg, betnig, etc., have the adjectival 
suffix tg. 2)erfetbe is a compound of ber and felb, cognate 
with self, which was sometimes uninfiected in older Ger- 
man, but is now always inflected with the sense of English 
same. 

1. Of the intensives felber, felbfl, the former is a stereotyped nom. 
sing. mas. of felb, while the latter comes from the gen. f etbeS with 
excrescent t, due perhaps to superlatives in ft. 

2. The relative pronouns are of secondary origin, ber being the 
demonstrative ber, and toetd) the interrogative toetd), which is from the 
old interrogative stem hva, hve, with suffix Utf) = like. 2Betd) is thus 
= wJiat-like. The same suffix appears in fold) = so-like. jffier and toa8 
are interrogatives, the r being the ending of the nom. sing, mas., and 
$, representing an older t (cf. Eng. what), that of the nen. 

3. The indefinite pronouns are either primitive words (all, attbev, 
betbe, jeb-, man, Diel), compounds of such (iemanb = je + ntan, trie* 
maiib = itie + man, jebermann = jeber 2Jiaun), or they have adjectival 
suffixes already mentioned (eintg, ttlid), iegftd), toeing, mand), which ?a 
identical with matting in mamugfaft). 

398. The Particles have been pretty fully treated, with respect to 
their derivation, in preceding sections. Those adverbs which are 
simply uninfiected adjectives have, of course, the derivation of adjec- 
tives. On the adverbial suffixes (e)«, enS, UugS, tofirtS, toetfe, see 
§§373-4 

1. The prepositions and conjunctions are mainly of adverbial origin 
(§§ 376, 378, 1). For the derivation of those prepositions that are not 
primitive words consult the list in § 377, The conjunctions are either 
primitive words and compounds of such, or they have the derivation 
of adverbs. There are no principles of derivation applicable to them 
as a class. The same is true of the interjections. 
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WORD-COMBINATION. 
COMPOUND NOUNS. 

399. Of Nonn-Compoiition in General. Two or more 
words combined into one and used substantively consti- 
tute a compound noun. The last element is nearly always 
a noun, has weak stress and determines the gender and 
declension of the whole. The first element may be any 
part of speech ; it has strong stress and contains the 
dominant idea ; e. g., §;ra'd)tju*g, freight-train ; ©djne'ttgu^g, 
fast train; gt'fenba^n^ngefcgenljetteii, raUway-affdirs. 

X. A few compound nouns have an adjective, adverb or phrase as 
final element; e. g., 3a"I)d)u'nbert, century; 2thttvo'\)l, farewell; 
9Hmmerfatt, never-full (of a glutton or toper) ; €>teliMd)ein, rendez-vous; 
Spring intfcto,jump-afidd\ romp; @arau«(from gar a\\S) f finis7ung-8troke. 
But such compounds are comparatively rare and stand apart from the 
ordinary principles of composition. 

400. Compounds of Noun and Noun are the most numer- 
ous class. They are formed in German much more freely 
than in English and hence can not always be translated 
by an equivalent compound. The important facts relating 
to them are as follows : 

1. The first element may be the simple stem — the 
earliest mode of composition ; e. g., $<ut$ljerr, head of the 
house; 23ud)l)anbtung, bookstore ; Satertanb, native country. 

a. Observe, however, that many nouns now monosyllabic once had 
a stem-suffix. The final vowel of this suffix, becoming c, rendered the 
'stem/ for the purposes of composition, in some cases like the plu., 
with which it later became confused ; e. g., XageBud), day-book, diary 
(not days-took, though it looks so) ; £>unbe(icucr, dog4ax ; ^Jferbefleifd), 
horseflesh. In SBrauttgam, bridegroom, i e. bride-man, and jRadjtigatt, 
nigUingale, i. e. night-singer, the old stem-suffix persists as t. 

2. More often the first element is the genitive singular 
in (e)S, (e)n, or the genitive plural in er, en, c ; e. g., ©etfteS* 
fraft, intellectual poiver ; Snabenaitex, boyhood ; grauenftojter, 
nunnery; ©eifterretdj, spirit-realm; ©anfeftaH, goose-pen; 
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SWflufefrag, damage done by the gnawing of mice. Possibly 
the last two cases should come under 1, a, above. 

a. The ending (e)S of mas. and neu. nouns, haying come to be felt 
simply as a connecting link in compounds, was then applied also to 
f eminines, which would not take it as separate words ; e. g., SHebeSbrief, 
love-letter; ©eburt«tag,&irto-day; $&aliv\)rit9iitbc f love of truth; Re(lung«- 
tnatter, fortress-watt. It is thus now quite commonly applied to f emin- 
ines in t, Ijeit, feit, f$aft, mig. 

b. So, too, the ending en may be added to fern, nouns in the sing. ; 
e. g., (Sljrenttjort, word of honor; ©onnenaufgang, sunrise. But these 
nouns once had fit in the gen. regularly. In other cases the final e of 
a fern, in e is dropped ; e. g., @d)uHef)rer, school-teacher. 

3. With respect to its meaning the first element may 
limit the second in almost any syntactical relation. Thus 
it may be equivalent to 

a. An appositive ; e. g., ©ottinenf<$, Godwin; ©ternbtuntc, star- 
flower. 

b. A genitive, which may be: (1) Partitive, as in ganbeStett, part of 
the land, district. (2) Objective, as in £l)ronbefteigimg, mounting of the 
throne; flaifertoaljt, imperial election. (3) Subjective, as in ©Ufcfdjlag, 
lightning-stroke. (4) Of specification, as in ©efut)l8matm, man of feeling. 
(5) Of connection, as in gurjlenfoljn, son of a prince ; 9Reere«tt>eUe, wave 
of the sea. 

c. An accusative, as in ©<f)ubtttad)er, shoemaker. 

d. A prepositional phrase denoting purpose, destination, material, 
source, instrument, place, manner, etc.; e. g., SBaffergtaS, glass for 
water; ©troljlntt, straw hat ; greubetljranen, tears of joy ; 3)ampffdjiff, 
steamboat; SBaffevfaljit, journey by water; gujjfolbat, foot-soldier. 

4. While in general no hyphen is needed between the parts of a 
compound, very long or unusual compounds should be bisected or 
trisected for the convenience of the eye; e. g., S?mr&erji($ennig8 5 ©efefl= 
fdjaft, fire-insurance company ; ^erfonat * 3Seranbcrmtg« * s Jta($ttmfuttg, 
report on changes of personnel. But there is no fixed rule on this 
subject. 

401. Compounds of Adjective and Noun. The adjective 
is uninfected and the compound has a specific meaning, 
different from that which would be given by the inflected 
adjective in agreement with the noun ; e. g., Sungfrau, 
young (unmarried) woman; ©djttMTjtoatb, Black Forest; 
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Sttftabt, old-town, old part of town; ©auerfeaut, sauerkraut; 
$eQfe$er, clairvoyant 

a. A few spurious compounds contain an inflected adjective in 
agreement; e.g., Me ?<fugett>e'ife, tedium, gen.-dat. ber ?ange(n)tt>etle ; 
ba« $ol)e(irb, Song of Solomon, be8 ^ofyenliebeS, bcm £oljenliebe ; bcr 
£ol)epvieftev, high-priest, ein #oljerpriejler, be$ ^oljettpnejfcrS, $a>ei §oty; 
priefler ; bcr ©et)eim(e)rat, privy counsellor, ein ©eljeini(ev)rat, be« ©e* 
!}eim(ett;rat«, jtuel @eljeim(e)rate, Me ©e1jeim(en)rate. 

1. Substantive adjectives take the form of a weak gen. pin. ; e. g., 
Srmenfieuer, poor-tax ; #ranfenl)au«, house for the sick, hospital; $eili* 
genfdjeln, saintly halo. 

2. Here belong also compounds of numeral and noun ; e. g., 3)rfietf, 
triangle; SMergefoamt, coach and four. 

402. Compounds of Verb and Noun. The first element 
is the simple root, sometimes with a connecting e, which 
represents an earlier stem-suffix ; e. g., ©djteftyultoer, gun- 
powder, from fdjtegen, shoot; SRenntoort, noun, from nemten ; 
$)8rfaal, lecture-room, from Ijoren; gefebud), reading-book, from 
Icfcn; #eifd)cfafc,i>ostofafe, from Ijeifdjetu 

403. Compounds of Particle and Noun are quite numer- 
ous ; e. g., 3atoort, assent, from Ja ; 3efctgeit, present time, 
from jefet ; gurtoort, pronoun ; JLvityty, acclivity ; Sorredjt, 
prerogative; 2Kifcmut, iU-humor; Dberfyaupt, chieftain; Unter* 
abtettung, subdivision. 

1. Numerous words which might seem at first sight to come under 
this head are not compounds of particle and noun, but derivatives of a 
compound verb ; e. g., SluSgaitg, exit, from auSgefyen; SBoljfttjat, benefit, 
from rooljltljmt ; Ubcrgic^cr, overcoat, from iibergieljeiu 

COMPOUND ADJECTIVES. 

404. Noun and Adjective. This is the most common 
type of compound adjective. The first element may be 
the stem or the genitive. It denotes various syntactical 
relations, which are easily understood. Examples: getft* 
retcf), clever, spiritual; getjteSarm, intellectually poor; $offmmg$* 
Dott, hopeful; menfdjenteer, devoid of men, uninhabited; JjerjenS* 
frattf, sick at heart ; arbeitSfftfjtg, capable of work. 
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1. Many compounds of this type imply comparison, the 
first element being intensive; e. g., rtefengrofc, tall as a giant, 
gigantic; btifefdpiett, quick as lightning; ntorgenfd)5n, beautiful 
as the morning ; btutarm, poor to the very blood, very poor 
(but it may also mean poor in blood) ; pubeutajs, soaking wet 
(wet as a poodle emerging from the water). 

2. The second element may be a participle (sometimes without gc), 
the first denoting the object, agent, instrument, or some adverbial 
relation; e. g., fyeqjerreijjenb, heart-rending; gottttertaffen, Qod-for- 
saken; meerumgeben, sea-girt; ljer$gettebt, dearly beloved; grunbtoer= 
fcljrt, radically perverted ; fjairtbacfeit, home-baked, homely. 

a. SSergeff en, forgotten, occurs with active force as if for tocrgeffeitb; 
e. g., £fli<$tt>ergeffeu, eljr&ergeffen, duty-forgetting, honor-forgetting. 

405. Adjective (or Adverb) and Adjective. Compounds 
of two adjectives, denoting a combination of the two qual- 
ities, are quite common. The first has the stem-form and 
is thus not formally distinguishable from an adverb; e. g., 
altbeutfdj, old German ; tollfit^n, foolhardy ; Jjellgrfta, bright 
green. 

a. Compounds of these adjectives also occur ; e. g., altljodjbeutfd), 
Old High German; rotfteigbfau, red white and blue. 

1. In such a compound as ebekjhimm (G.), though we can hardly 
translate it except by nobly mute, ebel is not a true adverb. Where the 
first element is an adverb the second is a participle ; e. g., ucubatfeti, 
new-baked; Ijalbtoadjfen, half-grown; Ijeiggeliebt, fervently loved; Ijod)* 
gepviefen, highly-praised. 

2. A noun with preceding adjectival modifier is converted into a 
compound adjective by means of the suffixes ig, ifd), lid), both elements 
taking the stem-form; e. g , eincUigig, one-eyed; altmobifd), old-fash- 
ioned ; frembfpradjttd), pertaining to foreign languages. The usual suffix 
isig. 

406. Other Types of Compound Adjective occur, but are 
less common. Thus the first element may be : 

1. The pronoun fetbfl ; e. g. t feibfi&evftanMi<$, obvious. 

2. A verbal root ; e. g., lerneifrig, eager to learn; beiitttjfirbig, memor- 
able. 

3. A particle; e.g., anfieHig, handy ; abfjofb, ungracious. 
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OTHER COMPOUNDS. 

407. The Composition of Verbs, the subject being bound up with 
that of conjugation, has been fully treated in preceding sections. For 
inseparable composition see §§ 206-8 and 396 ; for compounds of 
separable particle and verb, §§ 210-12 and 341 ; for compounds of 
adjective and verb, or noun and verb, §§ 213 and 342 ; for compounds 
of compounds, §§ 214 and 343. 

408. Compound Particles generally accent the second 
element. A compound adverb may consist of (1) noun-f- 
adverb, as jfromau'f, upstream ; (2) adverb (preposition) -f 
a lverb, as f ofo'rt, at once; bafjt'n, thither; umlje'r, round about; 
itberau'S, altogether; jugtet'd), at the same time; (3) preposi- 
tion + case, as uberl^au'pt, in general; fcorlja'nben, at hand, 
extant; tnbe'ffen, meanwhile. 

a. But the first element receives the accent if it is a pronoun or 
adjective, or if it is formed by means of one of the adverbial suffixes ; 
e. g., be'mgemafj, accordingly; be'vgcftolt, in such way ; mci'itettuegen, 
on my account; a'UerbingS, to be sure; neu'erbing«, recently; a'nbent* 
faU$, in the other event; fco'rmtttagS, forenoons; gu'fcljcnbS, visibly; 
te'itroeife, partly. Some other exceptions occur ; e. g., au'gertyatb, and 
other compounds of f)atb, i'vgenbroo, bc'imodj. (Si'nmat means once 
[and no more); einma't, once (upon a time), just. 

1. Compound prepositions consist of preposition + case ; e. g., 
anjia'tt, instead; iufo'lgc, in consequence of. ©imien is a compound of 
bci and the adverb iitneit. For others consult the list in § 377. 

2. Compound conjunctions consist of two adverbs or of conjunction 
+ adverb ; e. g., totcttjoljt, although; fobatb, as soon as; obgteid), ob- 
roof)t, although, £)Un>eit, archaic for because, is the adverbial ace. tie 

2Beil(e), the while. 

THE SENTENCE. 

409. Since the analysis of the sentence and the nomenclature ap- 
plicable thereto are the same for German as for English, a brief treat- 
ment of the subject in its general aspects will be sufficient. 

410. The Simple Sentence consists of a single subject 
and a single verb, each perhaps with modifiers. The sub- 
ject is always a noun or pronoun. The modifiers of the 
subject may be : article, attributive adjective, limiting 
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genitive, adnominal phrase, appositive (appositional pred- 
icate) and sometimes an adverb. The modifiers of the verb 
may be : object, predicate, adverb, dependent infinitive. 

1. With respect to its form the simple sentence is either 

(1) assertive, as er Ijat ba$ &\zi crreidjt, heha8reached the goal; 

(2) interrogative, as Ijat cr ba$ £itt erreid)t? (3) optative-im- 
perative, as jnflge er bad 3tet erreidjen, may he reach the goal, or 
et beljalte ba« &id xm Sluge, lei him keep the goal in view. To 
these may be added (4) the exclamatory type, which, how- 
ever, may have the dependent form; e. g., hrie fd)neff er ba$ 
3iel erreidjt Ijat ! how quickly he has reached the goal! Cf. 
§ 413, 1, b. 

a. An initial verb with following bod) renders an assertive sentence 
emphatic ; e. g. t iji bod) bie @tabt ttne gete^vt, really the city is as if 
swept (G.). 

6. Any of the above forms may be negatived by the adverb nidjt 
As in English, double negation is now regarded as vulgar and ungram- 
matical, but it is common in the spoken language and is found abun- 
dantly in the best literature of all periods ; e. g., e« if* al8 Ijatte me* 
manb nidjtg gu treiben, it is as if no one had anything to do (G.) / uur tein 
©etb tjat fte litest, only she hasn't any money (L.). See the multitude of 
examples in the Grimm Dictionary, under feiit. 

c. A pleonastic nid)t may occur (1) in exclamatory sentences, (2) in 
dependent clauses after a verb of denying, doubting, forbidding, hin- 
dering, or the like, and (3) after a comparative ; e. g., from Gleim, iuie 
milliter tt>ar fie nidjt ! how lively she was I i. e., what degree of liveliness 
did she not exhibit ? role fdjtocr finb nidjt bie 9ftittel gu ertocrben ! how 
hard the means are to obtain (G.) / id) Witt gtoar nidjt (eugnen, bag an 
biefen SBudjern nid)t mandjcS $u ncrBcffevu fein fottte, IwiU not deny that 
many things in these books might be capable of improvement (L.) ; tt>er 
jtoeifelt, bag if)r uicf^t . . . MetSrofjmut felbcufeib? who doubts that you 
are magnanimity itself (L.)f bad if* fogar unetiblid) tyalpev alS il)V e8 
fclbfi uid)t empftnbet, that is indeed infinitely more true than you yourself 
feel (G.). This last usage is due to French influence and has now 
gone out of vogue. 

411. The Compound Sentence consists of two or more 
simple sentences co-ordinately connected ; e. g., bie $unft 
ifl lang nnb furg ift unfer ge&en, art ist long and our life is 
short (G.). 
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a. A sentence consisting of two connected subjects with one verb, 
or of two verbs with one subject, may be classed as 'partly com- 
pound.' 

L The conjunctions that unite the members of a compound sentence 
are the general connectives (§ 379) and the adverbial conjunctions 
(§380). 

412. The Complex Sentence consists of two sentences, 
one of which is subordinate to some word in the other ; 
a 8-9 tdj M* rid)*/ toarum in fragft, I do not see why you ask. 
The important characteristic of the dependent clause is 
the final position of the verb. 

1. A clause may be dependent in fact without being so in form ; 
e- g» gefd)ritben Jieljt : im Sfafang roar bad SBort, it is written: in the 
beginning was (he Word. 

2. Every dependent clause performs the function of a substantive, 
an adjective, or an adverb. We have to do, therefore, with three 
kinds of 

DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

413. Substantive Clauses are introduced by bag, a rela- 
tive pronoun, or an indirect interrogative. The latter may 
be either an interrogative pronoun, a compound of too, or 
one of the conjunctions 06, toamt, tote, too, rarely a($. 

1. The clause may be subject, object (of verb or prepo- 
sition ol)ne), predicate, or appositive; e. g., toa$ toirfKdj tft, 
ifl toerniutftig, what is real is rational; hue fte bte Xugeit ttteber* 
fd)tftgt, Ijat ttef fid) in member J gepr&gt, her way of casting down 
her eyes has impressed itself deeply on my heart (G.); id) fuljCc 
tool)!, bag mid) bcr £err tutt f djont, I feel sure that you are only 
sparing me (G.) ; bit btft am (Snbe — toa$ bit bift, you are after 
all — what you are; er fitnbtgt, oljne bag er e$ toetfc, he sins 
without knowing it ; ber ©afc, bag atte STOeufdjen gleic^ fmb, the 
proposition that all men are equal. 

a. As to the mode and tense of object clauses, see §§ 360-61. 

b. The omission of the verb before object clauses with toaS, rote, toa8 
fftr, has given rise to exclamatory sentences of dependent form ; e. g., 
toad bu nidjt atte* gu ergfifjleu Ijaji 1 what all haven* t you to teU (G.)/ tote 
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atte$ fidj gum ©anjen toe&t ! fcow everything weaves itself into a whole (G.)! 
But exclamatory sentences do not by any means always have this form. 
Cf . Goethe's one \W id) bid) I tone blitf t beiu Stage ! toic llebft bu mid) ! 

c. A substantive clause is often anticipated by a compound of ba ; 
e. g., bet* SBert bcr (Srfiubuug beflcljt bavin, bag fie fiberatt autoenbbar ift, 
the value of the invention consists therein that U is universally applicable. 
So a bag-clause may follow an interjection ; e. g., nd) ! bag bie 9ftenjd)en 
fo ungliicfUtf) fiub ! alas, that people are so unfortunate (G.)/ 

d. Glauses with aid cb, or aft with inversion (§ 359, 3, a), while form- 
ally adverbial, sometimes have substantive character ; e. g., bamit ©ie 
nidjt gtaubeu, at* fyanbclte id) ubereilt, ftaf you may no* Wieve that I acted 
overhastUy (G.). 

414. Adjective Clauses modify a noun or pronoun and 
are introduced by a relative pronoun, a compound of too 
(rarely ba), or one of the conjunctions al$, ba, ftann (rare), 
h>enn, rote, too ; e. g., bcr ©ott, bcr (Sifcit toad)fen ftcfc, the God 
who caused iron to grow; ben \W idj, bcr UmntfgftdjeS begefct, 
I love him who desires the impossible (G.)/ man burdjfudjte 
attc tjxttx, too grembe TOoljnen fonnten, all places where stran- 
gers might dwell (S.)/ bic 3eiten, ba id) nodj fel&ft im 2Bcrben 
toot, the time when I myself was still growing (fit.). 

415. Adverbial Clauses either define an adverb or limit 
the verb of the main sentence. They are introduced by 
the subordinating conjunctions and may be classified as 
follows (see § 381 for further examples and comments). 

1. Local, introduced by too and its compounds, rarely by ba ; e. g., 
bleibt, too iljr fcib, remain where you are; iiberaU, toobin mciii gujj mid) 
tvug, everywhere where my feet carried, me (S.). 

2. Temporal, introduced by al8, beoor, bi«, ba, elje, tnbem, inbe$, 
nad&bem, fett(bem), jobalb, fotange, fo oft, toann (archaic), toemt, toafyreub, 
tote, too and its compounds ; e. g., bamalS fd)ieu cv mir getoanbt, al8 id) 
ilm nod) nidjt oerftanb, at that time he seemed to me clever when I did not 
yet understand him (G.) ; bleibt bod), bid metne SBirtin fommt, remain, 
wonH you, until my wife comes (S.). 

3. Conditional, introduced by aid with inversion (§ 359, 3, a), aid ob, 
at« menu, e« fei bemt bag (§ 356, 1, a), falls, im ftafle bag, fo (archaic), toenn; 
e. g., toir tounteu oiel, menu loir gufammenfluiiben, we could do much if 
we stood together (S.). For the mode of conditional clauses see § 359. 
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a. As a variety of conditional clause we may regard the restrictive 
clause introduced by intoiefern, innuetoett, fofe ru, foroeit, roofern ; e. g., 
er efcrt bic ffiiffenfdjaf t, fof ent fie uflfet, he honors science so far as it is 
useful (G.). 

b. A conditional clause is often thrown into the form of an interrog- 
ative sentence : e. g., o, giebt e« ®eifter in ber 2uft, 0, if there are spirits 
in the air (G.). 

4. Concessive, introduced by obgleid), obfdjon, obrooljl, ob gtoar, fo -f- 
adverb or adjective, to etui aud), U)enngleid), luenn fdjon, nrietooljl, one 
and), trofebent bag, ungeadjtet bag ; e. g., geljordjen mitt id), ob id) gteid) 
(ie r nod) mand>e$ fage n Wnnte, I will obey, toowgrn J might say much on 
this point (G.) ; fo gut mail roaljU, tann man fid) bod) betrugen, however 
wtU one chooses (though one choose ever so well), one may be mistaken. 

a. Concession can be expressed by simple inversion with following 
gleid), audj,fd)on, unb (§ 379, 4, a); e. g., ijt gleid) bie 3al)t nic^t boll, 
attaot<£A<Aenufnber unot complete (S.) ; unb foUt* er and) ftoaudjeht ubcraK, 
and though he should stumble everywhere (S.). 

5. Causal, introduced by ba, inbem, raett, 3tttnal(ba) ; e. g., id) fann 
fr5l)Udj fdjeiben, ba meine Slug en biefen Sag gefeljen, Jean depart happy, 
since my eyes have seen this day (S.). 

6. Proportional, introduced by }e, {e nad)bem, hHe; e. g., je eljer bu 
ju unS jurfld e fetjrfl, je fanner toirji bu un« hrittfommen fein, fte sooner 
you refarn fo us, etc. (G.). 

7. Comparative, introduced by al«, tote, gfeid)ttne, fottrie ; e. g., ber 
trage ©ang bed $riege« tljat bem $omg ebenfootel ©djaben, als er ben 
SRebetten SSorteil bradjte, the slow progress of the war injured the king just 
as much as it profited the rebels (S.); tl)r feljt bie @ad)en, nrie man bie 
©adjen ebeu jtel)t, you see things as people do just see them (G.). 

a. The clauses with aid ob, aid tocun, classed above as conditional, 
are strictly a combination of comparative and conditional. 

o. Where the vert) is the same in both clauses, it is often omitted in 
the second, just as in English ; e. g., bu nimmfi e8 Ijol)er, aid i$ felbft 
(eS nefyme), you take it more seriously than I myself (G.). 

8. Final, denoting purpose, and introduced by baft, bamtt, auf bag 
(archaic) ; e. g., eitt Ijetm mit forgenber @eele, bamit er bie grift ni$t 
oerfef)te, hurries home with anxious heart, in order that be may not fait to be 
on time (S.). 

9. Consecutive, denoting result, and introduced by bag, usually with 
preceding fo, ber 2lrt, bergeftalt, etc. ; e. g., ber SBinb toeljte fo flarf, bag 
Kir taunt rubern fonnteu, the wind blew so hard that we could scarcely row. 
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a. The peculiar use of the bag-clause after a comparative or gu (§ 367, 
5> <*) grew out of an ellipsis of fo ; i. e., cr ifl gvoger (311 grog), al3 bag ber 
9teib iljm f djaben lonnte, he is too great for envy to injur* Mm, stands for 
er i$ groger al« fo grog, bag, etc. 

WOBD-OBDER. 

416. Types of Word-Order. We have to distinguish 
three types of word-order according aa the finite verb 
occupies second place, first place, or last place, in relation 
to other elements of the sentence. 

a. Essentially, then, the subject of word-order is all bound up in 
the position of the finite verb. This is the basis of classification and 
the point which should receive the learner's attention before every- 
thing else. 

1. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
second place may be called the assertive order. It presents 
two cases. If the subject precedes, as in er tfl ba, we have 
the normal order. If an adjunct of the verb precedes, 
thus requiring the subject to follow the verb, as in ba xft 
er, we have the inverted order. 

a. The terms ( normal ' and ' inverted ' are used in a somewhat con- 
ventional sense. It is not to be understood that the order er tfi ba is 
either more ancient or more common than the order ba ifl er* From 
the German point of view there would be no serious impropriety in 
taking the latter as the starting-point, and regarding the former as an 
' inversion.' Indeed, some recent grammarians ignore this distinction 
entirely and call every sentence ' normal, ' in which the finite verb oc- 
cupies second place. It is, however, convenient for some purposes to 
keep the term 'inversion' in its traditional sense. 

2. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
first place, as in ift er ba, may be called the interrogative 
order, though its use is not confined to interrogative sen- 
tences. 

3. That arrangement in which the finite verb occupies 
last place, as in (id) roctg ntd)t) ob er ba ift, being character- 
istic of dependent clauses, may be called the dependent 
order. 
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417. The Normal Order is used for independent assert- 
ive sentences in which no other element precedes the 
subject in order of thought. The arrangement is : first, 
the subject and its modifiers ; second, the finite verb ; 
third, the adjuncts of the verb ; last, the non-finite part 
of the verb. Examples : bet ©djftfet Jmfete fid) gum £ang, 
the shepherd dressed himself for the dance (G.)/ ba$ enge 
?eben fteljt mir gar md)t an, the narrow life does not suit me at 
all (G.); tljt Ijabt iljrt treuttdj eingefungen, you have faithfully 
sung him to sleep (G). 

1. Observe that in the normal order the finite verb 
must have second place ; no adjunct of the verb may in- 
tervene between it and the subject. Thus, where English 
says I realty believe, he soon returned, etc., German says idj 
glaube tmrtlid), er feljrte balb guriid 

a. A few words are excepted from this rule, viz.: after, quite 
frequently ; audj, when its force falls on the preceding subject ; some- 
times also bod), inbeffen, jebod), bagcgen, trofebem, namltd), atfo, and a 
few others ; e. g., bad alfo Wax bed $ube!$ $ern, so that was the kernel 
of the poodle (G. ). Other exceptions may occur in case of phrases pos- 
sessing a quasi-adnominal character ; e. g., 2Rorte*j, in fetner eng(ifd)fn 
2iteraturgefd)id)te, filgt 2lngaben . • • Bel, Morley, in his History of Eng- 
lish Literature, adds statements, etc. (Soherer). So very often in poetry, 
which cares little for rules of order ; e. g., ber atte SBlnter, in feiiter 
©djtofidje, gog ftd) in raulje 93erge jurittf, Old Winter, in his weakness, has 
retired, etc. (G.). 

b. There is, however, no limit to the number of words, phrases and 
even clauses, which may precede the finite verb, provided that they all 
belong to the subject and so form one element of the sentence ; e. g., 
$bmg 3afob turn (Sngtanb, bcr gleid)guttig jugefefjen ijatte, tote Jcin 
(Sibam bte bofymifdje £rone ucrlor, ertoadjte au« feiner gflljlloftgfett, 
King James of England, who had looked on indifferently while his son-in- 
law lost the Bohemian crown, awoke from his apathy (S.). 

2. The non-finite part of the yerb (L e., the infinitive or 
participle of a compound tense, or an adverb that has be- 
come so closely associated with the verb as to form a part 
of it, under the name of a 'separable prefix,') comes last, 
a participle preceding an infinitive ; e. g., er retfl morgeu ab, 
he departs to-morrow; er nrirb ntorgeu abreifen, he will depart 
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to-morrow; cr ijl fd)on abgereifi, he has already departed; er 
toirb tooljt fd)on abgereijt fein, he has probably departed already. 

3. As to the adjuncts of the verb (object, predicate- 
word, adverb), these are arranged after the finite verb 
in accordance with principles to be explained below 
(§ 421-4). The arrangement of these elements is the 
same in all three (or four) types of word-order. 

4. While the normal order is most common in assertive 
sentences, it is also frequently used for imperative sen- 
tences ; e. g., cr ftefje fejl unb fc^c Ijier fid) urn, let him stand 
fast and look about him here (Gh). 

418. The Inverted Order is used for independent assert- 
ive sentences, in which some adjunct of the verb comes 
first in order of thought. The arrangement is the same 
as in the normal order, except that the subject follows the 
verb instead of preceding it ; e. g., ben ©tfttern gletdj' id) 
nid)t, lam not like the gods (G.) ; ungerit Ijeb' id) ba$ ©aftredjt 
<xu\,Ido not like to refuse hospitality {Of); bod) tft e8 jebem 
eingeboren, yet it is natural to every one (G.). 

a. The element pat first may be an adverb, object, predicate-word, 
or a part of the verb itself. The initial position does not necessarily 
imply emphasis any more than in the case of the subject. In talk it 
simply reflects the order in which the thought presents itself to the 
speaker's mind. In studied writing it may be a matter of style. 

1. Observe then that when an adjunct of the verb be- 
gins the sentence, the finite verb itself must have second 
place: neither the subject nor any second adjunct may 
intervene before the verb. Where, then, English says 
true it is ; money I have not ; evidently you are wrong ; 
beautiful to be sure she is not, German must say : toafyx ift 
e£ ; ©elb tyabe idj nidjt ; offenbar ljaben ©ie unredjt ; fdjfo tfl fte 
freitidj nidjt. 

a. An exception to this rule is permitted in the case of bod), ja, ttSm* 
lid), and, in general, of any adverb which is separated by a pause from 
what follows and hence is not felt as beginning the sentence ; e. g., 
bod) Diet ift tnir fcettmgt, yet much is knovm to me (G.)/ getoifj, Sttbcrt if* 
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ber befte iDienfd) utttcr bcm $lmmel, certainly, Albert is the best man under 
the sun (G.). The same principle applies also, of course, to interjec- 
tions ; e. g., ffirroaljr! e« i(l fc^r toofjl g et^ait, forsooth, it is very well 
done (G.). To bring a word under this exception it is not necessary 
that the separating pause be written. Thus in the last two examples 
Goethe actually wrote : genug Albert ifl, and fitrniafyr e« ift 

b. For a similar reason the general connectives, unb, aber, aftein, 
fonbcrn, bcmt, and entroeber . . . ober, precede the subject without 
causing inversion: they are not felt as adjuncts of the verb, but simply 
as connecting links. 

c. Excepted from the rule, again, are initial adverbs the force of 
which is felt with the subject rather than with the verb ; e. g., and) id), 
I too; felbfl ber $onig, even the king; nitr ber, only he. 

d. From the general principle stated above it follows that a sentence 
should not begin with two adverbs, unless they are so connected as to 
form in reality but one element of the sentence ; e. g., belt aixbent 
WlovQtn roar leiber bag magtfdje ©eriift ttueber toerfdjuutnben, the next 
morning, alas, the magic stage had again disappeared (G.). Here one 
could not say beu aitbcrn Sftorgeit leiber ttmr, nor fetber ben anbern Sfcor* 
gen mar, though it would be permissible to say ben anbern Sftorgen, 
leiber, loar, since the pause makes letDer parenthetical and thus de- 
prives it of the character of a direct adjunct of mar Derfdjnmnben. On 
the other hand, connected adverbs count as one element : e. g., gegen 
ftbenb nm bie befUmmte 3*i* warb SBttyetm abgeljott, toward evening at 
the appointed time they called for Wilhelm (G.). 

2. A preceding subordinate clause having the value of 
an object or an adverb has the same effect upon the order 
as any other object or adverb ; e. g., ob er geffiljrtidj bernmn* 
bet tfi, tDtffen ttrir nidjt, whether he is dangerously wounded we 
do not know (L.); aU idj nodj em $nabe toar, fperrte man ntidj 
em, when I was yet a boy they shut me up. 

a. Such a clause is very often resumed by a pronoun or an adverb, 
which makes the inversion easier ; thus in the last two examples one 
might say ob er geffitjrttd) berttmnbet ifi, baS tiriffen mir nidjt; at« idj 
nod) ein Jhtabe war, ba tyerrte man mid) ein. "When there is no resum- 
ing particle, the subject is sometimes allowed to precede the verb ; 
e. g., mie e« in foldjen gaUen gu geljen pflegte, niemanb luar borbereitet, 
as is wont to happen in such cases, no one was prepared (G.). 

b. Parenthetical sentences meaning said he, thought he, and the like, 
put the verb first because what precedes is the object; e. g., ^Uergei^' 
ttiir r "fagte SBttyetm ladjelnb, ' pardon me, ' said Wilhelm with a smile (G.). 
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3. An appositive preceding the subject is treated like 
an adjunct of the verb and causes inversion ; e. g., nadj* 
benfenb liber biefeS Sbentener, ging tv nadj feinem ^mmer, med- 
itating upon this adventure, he went to his room (G.). 

4. The usual position of the subject in the inverted 
order is immediately after the verb, but an unemphatic 
pronoun or adverb may come between; e. g., auf bem 
©djauplafce fatten fid) biefe ^nfdfyaner eingefimbert, in the theater 
a number of spectators had found places (G.); ettbtid) famen 
toirfttdj 2Renfdjen an, at last persons actually arrived (G.). 

5. If an inverted clause is followed by another co- 
ordinate clause having the same subject, an adverb may 
not precede the second verb unless the subject is repeat- 
ed; e. g., ba fam fie gu einem fomgtidjen Oarten mtb beim 
SRonbenfdjimmei: falj fie, baft — , thereupon she came to a royal 
garden and saw by the moonlight that — (Gr.). Here it would 
have been equally correct to say unb falj beim 9Ronben* 
fdjimmer, bag, but not unb beim SRonbenjdjimmer falj, bag. 

a. For the unnecessary resumption of the subject after unb by means 
of berfelbe, see § 379, 4. 

b. If the second clause of the compound sentence has a new subject, 
it usually stands in the normal order; e. g., enMid) fam er guriidt unb 
fte begriiftte tfjn mit greube, at last he came back and she greeted him with 

joy- 

6. The effect of inversion without the form of it can be 
produced by using the expletive e$ to anticipate a sub- 
ject which, for stylistic, metrical or other reasons, it is 
desired to have follow the verb ; e. g., e$ reben nnb trftnmen 
bie SRenfdjen biet, men talk and dream much (S.) ; e$ irrt ber 
SWenfdj, fo lang er ftrebt, man errs as long as he strives (G.). 

419. The Interrogative Order puts the finite verb first. 
It is used : 

1. In all interrogative sentences except such as begin 
with a subject-pronoun ; e. g., fennjl bu ben fjanjl? knowest 
thou Faust (G.). ? tt>a8 toettet ifjr? what will you wager (G.). ? 
But : toer toeifc ? who knows f 
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2. In optative sentences ; e. g., tofiren toir nur ben S3erg 
borbet, would that we were past ike hill (G.). 

a. But the Bubject may precede in an optative sentence ; e. g., be$ 
$immclS ©cere mogen bid) bfbecfeit, may heaven's hosts protect thee (U.). 
So, too, with the real subject anticipated by e$ ; e. g., eg (ebe bie %tt\* 
Ijeit, long live freedom. 

3. In imperative sentences, more especially when the 
verb is in the second person ; e. g., betradjt' iljit redjt, look 
at him carefully (G.) ; fiiljre bu. tneut ^)eer, lead thou my army 
(S.)/ bq&fpne jebet bic geredjte 2But, let every one control his 
righteous wrath (S.) ; gcflc^ id)' 8 nur, just let me confess. 

a. Bat imperative sentences may also take the normal or the in- 
verted order, especially in the third person ; e. g., cr {ier)e fejl unb fclje 
l)ier ftd) urn, let him stand firm and look about him here (G.) ; je(jt gelje 
jfber fcincS SSegeS Pitt, now let each quietly go his way (S.); bod) gefjen 
tt>ir, but let us go (G.). 

4. In conditional sentences ; e. g., trre id) nidjt, if I am 
not mistaken; Ijat etroaS 2Bert, e$ ntu§ gu £age fommen, if a 
thing has value, it must come to the light (G.). 

5. In emphatic assertive sentences, the verb being usu- 
ally followed by bodj ; e. g., flnb bodj em ttmnberfid) SSotf bic 
2Beiber, indeed, women are a strange race (G.). Such a sen- 
tence is often best translated by a question. 

a. In older German the finite verb might come first without special 
emphasis, and traces of this freedom are preserved in poetry ; e. g., 
faf) cut $Hab' etn SRbSfeiu ftelju, a boy saw a little rose growing. Bat in 
prose one would now need to say : (§8 fat) ciu #nab' u. f. to. 

420. The Dependent Order is used in dependent clauses 
introduced by a relative pronoun or particle, an indirect 
interrogative, or a subordinating conjunction ; e. g., tdj 
bin ber ®ti% ber ftetS berneint, I am the spirit that always 
denies (G); toel) tntr, toemt bu nidjtS 33effere$ toeiftt, woe is me 
if you know of nothing better (G.); toer toeift, too mm e$ bic 
Diet SBittbe tjaben ? wfa> knows where the four winds have it 
now (G.)? 

a. A sentence may be logically but not formally dependent, i. e., it 
may be without a subordinating conjunction. Such a clause takes the 
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normal order ; e. g., bit fteljjt, eilt $unb unb !ciu ©efpenfl ift ba, you«ee, 
a dog and no spirit is there (G.); fie meint, bu fetjt etttffoljen, she thinks 
you have run away (G.). 

b. In the universality of its application the dependent order is a 
comparatively recent development of literary usage. Early modern 
German allows the finite verb considerable freedom of position, and 
this freedom it still preserves in colloquial language and in poetry ; 
e. g., toeim e« nidjt tear* buvdj falfdje Sent' uerratcit luorben, if it had not 
been betrayed by treacherous persons (G.)/ id) meig nidjt, tt>a« foil e$ be- 
beuten, I know not what to make of U (Heine) ; menu id) fo fag bei ciuem 
©efag, when I would be sitting thus at a revel (G.) ; menu mit SMiimen bie 
(Srbe fidj tlctbet nen, toenn bie 33riiunlein fliefjen im Uebltdjeu SJtet, when 
the earth clothes itself anew with flowers^ when the springs flout in lovely 
3fay(S.). 

1. A special case is presented by the compound tenses 
of the modal auxiliaries and those verbs (§ 326, 1, b), 
which follow their analogy in substituting what looks like 
the infinitive for the participle. In such case the tense- 
auxiliary precedes the two 'infinitives' and may be separ- 
ated from them by intervening words ; e. g., id) felje nidjt, 
roie tneht 33ruber Ij&tte fdjoner auSgebilbet toerben fomtett, I do 
not see how my brother could have been better educated (G.). 

a. Leasing is fond of omitting the tense-auxiliary in such cases ; 
e. g., fo nterfeit bie Sfoateger fefjr n>o!j( an, bag ber $)idjtcr fyierbnrdj jene 
alS 93arbaren, biefe aU gefittctc hotter fcfytlbent roollen, the commentators 
remark very properly that the poet intended by this to represent the former 
as barbarians, the latter as civilized people. 

b. Aside from the case just mentioned, some writers occasionally 
prefer to place the tense-auxiliary before instead of after the perfect 
infinitive of a compound tense ; e. g., e« fdjeinet bem Sefer tueit tinker 
ouf bem ^apiere, at8 e« bcu 3"fd)A"*nt roirb toorgefommen fein, it seems 
to the reader much shorter on paper than it probably appeared to the spec- 
tators (L.). 

2. The dependent order may occur in exclamatory sen- 
tences through the omission of a governing verb ; e. g., 
rote fid) bie flatten Surfdje freuen ! how the low fellows enjoy 
themselves (G.) / 

3. The subject of a dependent clause usually stands 
just after the introductory connective, but a short unem- 
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phatic pronoun or adverb often intervenes before it; 
e. g., bit fteljft nur Ijier, met( bid) ntein Skater braudjte, you only 
stand here because my father used you (G). 

4. In old German the finite verb might stand at the 
end in sentences not dependent, and traces of this free- 
dom are preserved in poetry ; e. g., benf, $inb, urn atte3 in 
bcr SBett, ber £err bidj f iir cin ^rctoteut Ijftft, t?ie gentleman takes 
you for a fine young lady (G.). 

POSITION OP ADJUNCTS. 

421. Adjuncts of the Noun. An attributive adjective or 
participle precedes its noun and is preceded by its own 
modifiers ; e. g., Don edjtem, au$ bcr Duette gefdjrtyftem ©otbe, 
of genuine gold obtained from the source (G.) / em beriiljmter, 
unb bama($ toegen f ctner £atente fe^r gef djftfcter SBettmann, a gen- 
tleman of reputation, who was at that time very much esteemed 
for his talents (G.). 

1. An appositive generally follows its noun, but may 
precede; if an adjective or participle, it usually follows 
its own modifiers, but may precede them for stylistic rea- 
sons. Thus it would be natural to say: burdj bicfc SBorte 
ttcf geriiljrt, bradj ftc in S^rfinen au$, deeply touched by these 
words, she burst into tears. But if a relative clause were 
to follow SBorte, one might prefer to change the order and 
say: ticf geriiljrt burdj btefe 2Borte, bic offenbar bom £ergen fauten, 
bradj ftc in £ljr&tten auQ. 

2. A limiting genitive, except a proper name, generally 
follows its noun, but exceptions are very frequent, espe- 
cially in poetry. 

422. Adjuncts of the Verb : A General Principle. The 
adjuncts of the verb come in the reverse order of their 
importance, the more weighty elements tending toward 
the end. 
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1. Observe that this is only a general tendency, the operation of 
which is more or less crossed and interfered with by other considera- 
tions. As a tendency, however, it is important. It explains, in the first 
place, the final position of the infinitive or participle of a compound 
tense: these, being felt as parts of the verb are of coarse, highly essen* 
tial elements of the predication. 

2. The same principle explains the final position of an adverb, adjec- 
tive, noun or phrase, that has become so intimately associated with the 
verb as to form a part of it ; e. g., auf in aufflcljen ; bfofj in blojjfteflcn \ 
Xeit in teilneljmen ; in @tanb in inftoubfcfcen. 

3. So, too, we can account for the final position of a predicate adjec- 
tive in relation to a limiting genitive; e. g., btt bifl Mr nur be$ eineu 
XrtebS betomjjt, thou art conscious only of the one impulse. Here betoujjt is 
felt as the important element of the predication. On the other hand a 
weighty prepositional phrase may easily follow a predicate adjective ; 
©• g., fte ijt feljr jtotg auf tyre <3d)5itf)eit, she is very proud of her beauty. 

423. Position of Objects. From the general principle 
just stated it follows that short, unemphatic, pronominal 
objects tend toward the beginning ; e. g., id) femte tljn fdjon 
fett Safyxtn, I have known him these many years; id) Ijabe itym 
t&ttgft fcergeben, I have long since forgiven him. 

1. The least emphatic pronouns are e$ and the reflexive, 
which accordingly precede ; e. g., id) gab e$ bir, I gave it to 
you ; fte nftljert fid) ifjm, she approaches him. As between 
these two ftdj comes first, but with exceptions. 

2. In general a direct object (especially if it denote a 
person) is of more importance than an indirect object 
(especially if it denote a thing), and hence comes nearer 
the end ; e. g., bcr Stobticf giebt ben (gngetn ©tSrfe, the sight 
gives strength to the angels. But where both objects are per- 
sons, or both things, this relation may easily be reversed; 
e. g., fie jtctttc ben §errn ifjrem ©ruber Dor, -she introduced the 
gentleman to her brother ; er aribtnete feine $rfifte betn SDicnflc 
be$ SJatertartbS, he devoted his powers to the service of his 
country. 

a. On the other hand an accusative object very regularly precedes a 
genitive or a prepositional phrase ; e. g., ber tonge flrieg beroubtc bet* 
Satertanb fetner Irfifttgflen ©oljne, the long war robbed the country of Us 
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strongest sons (Gt.) ; tx bcfreitc bic <Bl)ifofopljte toon ityren t?effeln f freed 
philosophy from its fetters. 

434. Position of Adverbs. The general rule is that the 
adverbs of direction (auf, ab, l)er, tjttt, etc.) are of most im- 
portance: they accordingly come last under the name of 
separable prefixes; e. g., bte ©omte gefjt jefet urn 6 ttljr auf, 
the sun rises now at 6 o'clock. 

1. Next in importance are the negative adverbs tridjt, 
me, tttcmate, fetne«toeg$ ; these accordingly tend toward the 
end, especially in emphatic negations; e. g., ba$ gcbcn ift bcr 
©liter $5d)fte$ ntd)t, lifeds not the highest of blessings (S.)/ baf; 
bte 93efdjrftnfung bte Unenbttd)fett fetneSttiegS auSfdjttefce, that lim- 
itation by no means excludes infinity (S.); idj fann bie ©telle 
ntdjt tiberfefcert, lean not translate the passage. 

a. But a negative adverb that is not felt as an adjunct of the verb usu- 
ally stands before the particular word or phrase that it modifies; thus 
one would ordinarily say in prose : ba$ Sebeit ijt md)t fea« Ijodjfte bcr 
©«ter. 

2. An adverb of time generally precedes one of place 
or manner; that is, among the relations denoted by ad- 
verbs that of manner or degree is more important than 
that of place, place more important than time. But this 
order of precedence varies easily under the influence of 
special emphasis. 

425. Dependent Infinitives are preceded by their own 
modifiers; e. g., bit bremdjft bid) nidjt bariiber gu ftngjttgeit, you 
do not need to trouble yourself about that ; SBityeutt f oiutte fidj 
ntdjt entfdjtteften, bie Sfofte be$ lebenben $5nig$ bent ^ebanten zu 
itbertajfen, could not make up his mind to leave the role of the 
living king to the pedant. 

1. The prepositional infinitive is often incorporated in 
the sentence as one of the verbal adjuncts, especially if it 
stands alone or has no modifier of great importance; e. g., 
ba$ aWttbdjen ftng gu toetnen an, began to cry ; ba fte gu toeinett 
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anftng, as she began to cry. But one would say: fie fing an, 
Ijeftig ju toeinen ; ba fie anftng, tyefttg gu toetnen. 

426. Dependent Clauses. Since dependent clauses have 
the value of substantives, adverbs or adjectives, their posi- 
tion falls under the rules already given. Thus : 

1. An adverbial clause should not intervene between 
subject and verb in the normal order. Such a type of 
sentence as the party, though it had suffered defeat, was not 
discouraged, must become: bie ^artei toar, obttioljt fie etne 9Ke* 
betlage erlttten tyatte, !etne$rt)eg$ entmuttgt; or else: bie ^artet 
mar Ieine$toeg$ entmuttgt, obtooljt fie, etc. ; or else : obtooljt bie 
^artei eine Sitebertage ertittett tyatte, tear fte, etc. 

2. So, too, a sentence should not begin with two adverb- 
ial clauses. In English we may say : As soon as the harses 
were ready, although it was still very early, we got under toay. 
This becomes in German : ©obalb bie ^Jfcrbc berett toaren, 
madjten toir un$, obtooljt e$ nod) fefjr frii^ toax, auf ben SQBeg; or 
else: marten tt?ir un$ auf ben 335eg, obtoojjt e$ nodj fe^r fritl) toax. 

3. Whether a dependent clause should be incorporated 
in the structure of the main sentence or attached to it as 
an appendix, is a question of style. An important prin- 
ciple is that a sentence should not end weakly after a sub- 
ordinate clause. Thus one would not say: et fnfjr, fobctlb er 
gefriiljftttcft ijatte, ab, but er fufjr ab, fobalb er gefriiljftutft tjatte, 
he left as soon as he had breakfasted. On the other hand one 
might very well say: er fnfjr, fobalb er gefrttfjjiiUft l)atte, in ber 
gr5£ten (Site ab. 

4 To explain further the principles according to which 
clauses are concatenated into more or less elaborate peri- 
ods, is the province of a treatise on style, rather than of a 
grammar. 

[END OF PART II.] 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Spelling Reform in Germany. German spelling is based in a gen. 
eral way upon the usage handed down by the writers, grammarians 
and lexicographers of the eighteenth century. But this traditional 
spelling, while much better than our own, is not free from defects. It 
represents simple sounds by compound signs, as in ©aat, ljiev, tfjttn ; 
different sounds by the same sign, as in 33ab - ba, Qefyctt - £ag ; the 
same sound by different signs, as in ©Ia« - §a$, SBaume - ftreubc, and 
it has a much-used silent I). Differences of usage with regard to these 
and other points led, in 1876, to a movement for governmental regula- 
tion of orthography. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurttemberg and 
other German governments published official spelling-books, and the 
spelling thus prescribed is slowly making its way toward universal 
acceptance. It should be said, however, that the government rules do 
not aim at a thorough and scientific reform, but only at a working 
compromise between the ideal demand and the facts of usage. 

2. The Prussian Rules, which furnish the orthographic standard of 
this work, are contained in a small pamphlet of forty-six pages, 
entitled SKegetu uub 2Bovtertoer$cid)ui$ fur bic beutfdje $tt&) tjd) re ibmig 
311m ©ebraudj in ben preufjifdjen ©djuleii. But since the ' rules • admit 
of not a few exceptions in favor of conventional usage, one can not 
easily spell by them without frequently referring to the accompanying 
'word-list'; and as this, in turn, contains only a limited number of 
representative words, the student, or at any rate the teacher, should 
have at hand Duden's OrthographiscJies Wdrterbuch. This excellent 
manual, which costs but thirty-seven cents, seldom leaves one in 
doubt about even the smallest detail of the Prussian spelling. It also 
has foot-notes which exhibit the divergent spellings prescribed by 
other governments. Practically we have followed Duden in this gram- 
mar. 

3. The Old Spelling and the New. Since many writers and editors 
still continue to use the older spelling, though with more or less 
diversity in details, we append a list of the more important points 
regulated by the Prussian rules. 

1. %, €), U, $n, are to be preferred to 2fe, Dc, Ue, 9Ten. The same 
In Roman type. 
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2. 8 and au are to be preferred to c and eu in words which have 
kindred with a, au ; hence rad)en (on account of SRadje) ; Sfonet (8rm); 
raiimcn (9toum); bat ed)t, not adjt, Bering, not faring, leugnen, not 
laugnen, etc. There are, howerer, a few exceptions ; thus ebet (in spite 
of SbeO/ Altera (in spite of alt). 

a. In a few oases ft and e distinguish words of different meaning ; 
e. g., $%re, ear qf grain, and (Sljre, honor; gfirdje, fareA, and 2erd)t, lark. 

3. fit is written only in a few words, of which the more common 
are ©ai, §ain, flaifer, Sale, 2Rai, Sftaib, Sftai*. Elsewhere et is used. 
Observe, however, the distinctive spellings : £aib, loaf, and ?eib, body; 
@aite, string, and ©ette, side; SBaife, orpfcan, and SBeife, <«*«• 

4. The use of doubled Towels is somewhat restricted, though b y no 
means done away with. Thus the following words are to be spelled 
with a single vowel : bar, ©arfdjaft, $erb, $erbe, go*, fofen, Sofimg, toft, 
2Na§, quer, ©d)af, ©d)am, ©djale, ©djar, @djo&, felig, ©tar, SBage, 
SBagra, ©are. 

5. 3e is preferred to i in gieb, gicbft, giebt, and in the verbal ending 
teren ; but i to ic in tying, fing. The spelling distinguishes giber, fiber, 
from giebcr,/ewr; SWtne, mine, from 2Rtcne, esqjresston; Sib, eyeUd, 
from gieb, *on^; @til, style, from @tief, stem; toiber, against, from 
ttneber, oyain. 

6. Except in <Stabt, city, which is thus distinguished from ©tatt, 
place, the combination bt is to be written only where t is inflectional, 
as in labt, roanbte, gefanbt. Write therefore tot, not tobt ; ©rot, not 
93robt nor 93rob ; so also @d)tuert, gefdjeit, (Srnte. 

7. The endings id) and ig are to be distinguished in writing, though 
pronounced alike ; hence gttttd), ?firftd), £eW>id), but Jpomg, Sfftg, 
&ajtg. For others consult the ' word-list,' or Duden. 

8. Except in ©pfyeu, ivy, p§ is to be used only in foreign words, as 
^ttofo^ic, Wfifto- Write » therefore, Hbolf, SRubolf, SBcftfaten. 

a. As to the use of initial to and f (Dor but fur, flic gen but $Ueg), 
consult the dictionary. 

9. @, not g, is to be written in the pronominal forms, be*, toe*, bic« 
and their compounds, and also in the suffix ni$. 

a. Medial [ becomes * before a suffix of derivation, but not before an 
inflectional t ; hence, §a«djcn,from #afe; 3£5*djen, from 9tofe; tt>ct«Kd), 
from lucifc ; but reiji, from reifen. 

6. In Boman type the rules prescribe that g be represented by fs, or 
else by a specially-cast digraph. But non-German printers usually 
employ sz or ss. The latter is open to the objection that it does not 
distinguish ff from fj. 
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10. 2$ is to be written only in foreign words, as Xtye, Eljema, 
Xtyovit, find in a few native words in which tlj before the vowel takes 
the place of !) after the vowel, as a sign of length ; e. g., Xljov (= £ol)i')/ 
tljun, £!jat. Write, therefore, £ier, Xtil, SRat, raten, toert, SReidjtum. 
This is upon the whole the most important and characteristic rule of 
the official spelling. 

11. Three concurrent consonants are avoided in some oases (by drop- 
ping one), permitted in others, e. g., bennod) (i. e. beitn nod}), SWittag, 
@d)iffa!jrt ; bnt ©ctttud), ©tiWeben, ottlicbcnb. 

a. Final Ij before the suffix tjeit is dropped ; e. g., 9tof)cit. So, too, 
^oljcit, from Ijod) ; but 28eid)!)eit, from toeid). 

b. The plural of @ec, 9trmee, is either ©eeeit, Slrmeecn, or ©een, 
2Crmeen. 

12. In foreign words f is written for a guttural c, ) for the affricate; 
as Catalog, #laffe, flerifal, 3frfet, ©fftjto* Bu * a g° od many excep- 
tions are allowed, especially in case of French words ; e. g., (Soupe*, 
(Seber or Qtbtx, Concept or flonjept. When in doubt whether to write 
c, I or i, consult Duden's dictionary. 

13. The use of initial capitals is greatly restricted. Nouns used 
adjectively, as em bitten, ein paax, ba* ift fdjabe; adverbially, as 
abenbs, nad)t«, bormittagS; prepositionally, as fraft, tnittete, trofc, 
mangels, or as parts of a verbal phrase, as ftattftnbeu, iuflanb fefceu, 
are to be written with a small initial. 

a. This is the most difficult subject that the rules deal with, and 
they leave it in a rather unsatisfactory condition. When in doubt 
consult Duden. 

b. Adjectives from names of persons have a small initial when 
their meaning is general ; e. g., bic wtlje'rifd}* #irdje, the Lutheran 
church; but bie IHt'tljerifdje 93ibeluberfefcung, Luther's translation of the 
Bible. 

c. Adjectival phrases, such as iut goitgen, fftr$ erfte, bet roeitem, be* 
tueiteren, etc., have no initial capital. 

14. The apostrophe is to be used sparingly, for the purpose of 
marking the suppression of a letter usually written. But on this 
point the rules are not very precise, and there is much diversity of 
usage. Omit the apostrophe at any rate in auf8, unterm, etc., and in 
the genitive of proper names that do not end in a sibilant. 

4. The Roman. Letters are extensively used in scientific writings of 
every kind. In using the Roman letters many writers, particularly 
philologists, discard altogether the initial capital of nouns and thus 
avoid the most serious practical difficulty of German orthography. 
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APPENDIX H 

ENGLISH-GERMAN COGNATES. 

1. The Relation of English to German is a subject which belongs 
rather to comparative linguistics than to German grammar, and can 
not be studied to the best advantage without some knowledge of Old 
English, Old German, Gothic, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit and general pho- 
netics. Snch knowledge is not presupposed for the users of this book. 
At the same time it is important that every student who approaches 
German by way of English, learn to recognize the familiar words of his 
mother tongue in their unfamiliar German forms, and acquire the 
habit of thinking clearly and correctly, if not profoundly, concerning 
the relationship of cognates. To this end, it is hoped, the following 
paragraphs will be found helpful. "What is here given, however, is 
only a very elementary introduction to a large and difficult subject. 

a. The most valuable of all helps for the study of German words in 
their relation to cognate forms in other languages is Kluge's Etymolo. 
gisches WOrterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 

2. The Indo-European Family of Languages. German 
and English belong to the Germanic (sometimes called 
Teutonic) branch of the Indo-European (also called Aryan 
and Indo-Germanic) family of languages. The Indo- 
European family has ten branches, three of them Asiatic 
and seven European. The Asiatic branches are the Indie, 
Iranic and Armenian. The European branches are the 
Hellenic, Italic, Germanic, Slavic, Baltic, Keltic and 
Albanian. 

a. Observe that these names are the names of ' branches ' put forth 
in ancient times by the Indo-European parent-stem. Each one of them 
has branched again and again, thus giving rise in our day to a large 
number of separate languages and dialects variously related to one 
another. 

1. When we say that the languages of the ancient Hindus, Persians, 
Greeks, Italians, Germans, Slavs, etc., belong to the same 'family,' 
this means that the remote ancestors of these various peoples once 
dwelt together, forming a single community and speaking a common 
language. Where this pro-ethnic Indo-European home was located — 
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whether in- Asia or in Europe, — when the dispersion began and how 
it proceeded, are still moot questions. 

2. The Indo-European parent-speech is known to us in a measure 
through the process of restoration. By a comparison of cognate forms, 
as they actually appear in the derived languages, scholars have been 
able to reconstruct the alphabet, the grammar, and in part the vocab- 
ulary, of the parent-speech. Thus Eng. brother, Lat. /rdter, Gk. fp&ryp, 
Sansk. bhrdtar-, point back to an I.-E. parent-form *bhrdter (a pre- 
fixed * is used to distinguish ideal reconstructions from words histor- 
ically known). 

3. The Germanic Branch of the Indo-European Family. 
There was a time during which the ancestors of the va- 
rious peoples now known to us as Germanic, having parted 
from the Indo-European parent-stock, still dwelt together 
in one community and spoke a common language. Later 
this Germanic stock parted into three branches, the east- 
ern, the northern and the western. The eastern branch 
is known from the extinct Gothic alone. The northern 
branch gave rise to the Scandinavian languages, Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic and Norwegian. The western branch 
gave rise to German, English, Dutch, Flemish and Frisian. 

1. Where the pro-ethnic home of the Germanic race was situated is 
not precisely known, nor have we any historical remains of their lan- 
guage in this stage of its history. It is possible, however, by compar- 
ison of derived forms, to reconstruct the alphabet, the grammar, and 
in large part the vocabulary, of the Germanic parent-speech. Thus 
Gothic brotkar, Old English brdthor, Old High German bruodar, Old 
Low German brothar, and Old Icelandic brothir, point back to a Ger- 
manic * brothar. 

4. Phonetic Change. In every language the pronuncia- 
tion of words is more or less subject to change. Through 
a modified mode of utterance a sound is converted into 
another sound or ceases to be heard. In this way, given 
time enough, the pronunciation of a word may change to 
almost any imaginable extent Thus Eng. ten is the same 
word as Latin decern, only it is pronounced differently. 

1. But changes of pronunciation do not take place at hap-hazard. 
When a particular tendency to change sets in, at a given time and in a 
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given language, it does its work thoroughly and uniformly. For 
example, if the tendency is to convert d into t, it will convert d into t 
everywhere, unless there is some interfering cause. Such a uniformly 
operating tendency to change of pronunciation is called a phonetic law. 
The principal causes that interfere with the uniform operation of pho- 
netic laws are the position of the sound with respect to other sounds 
or to the accent, and the attracting influence — analogy — of other 
words. 

2. Spelling is often an imperfect and deceptive representation of 
sounds, and is much more conservative than pronunciation. One of 
the most important maxims that the student of linguistics has to learn, 
is to think in terms of sounds, not in terms of letters. 



6. The Germanic Shifting of Consonants. If, now, we 
compare a large number of Indo-European words, ideally 
restored, with their Germanic descendants, ideally re- 
stored, we shall find that the latter have undergone 
changes both in their vowels and in their consonants. 
One set of these changes, affecting the explosive conso- 
nants, or stops, is of fundamental importance in the study 
of English and German etymology, viz. : The Indo-Euro- 
pean voiced aspirates bh, dh, gh, become, in Germanic, the 
voiced stops b, d, g ; the voiced stops 6, d, g, become voice- 
less, giving p, t, k, and the voiceless stops p, t, k, become 
spirant, giving/, th, h. 



1. The following examples will illustrate : 
Indo-European Greek. Latin. 



Germanic. English. 



♦bhrater 


<f>pdrtfp 


frater 


*brothar 


brother 


*dhe, *dho 


tiijvat 


facio 


*don 


do 


*ghans- 


x¥ 


(h)anser 


*gans 


goose 


*dwo 


Mo 


duo 


♦two 


two 


♦genu 


ydw 


genu 


♦kniwa 


knee 


*pftd- 


woke {irod'dg ) 


pes (ped-is) 


*f6t 


foot 


♦trejis 


rpelg 


tres 


♦thrijis 


three 


*kun- 


icbuv (jcv-v6g) 


canis 


*hun-dos 


hound 



a. There are some exceptions to this law due to the operation of 
special causes. But a discussion of these, or of the changes under- 
gone by the vowels and non-explosive consonants, would take us toe 
far a-field for the present purpose. Consult Brugmann's Gnmdriss der 
vergleichenden GrammatUc, vol. 1. 
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6. The High German fthifting of Consonants. If we 

examine, in turn, the consonantal system of High German, 
we shall find it to have undergone a second shifting of 
consonants, which differentiates High German more or 
less completely from all the other Germanic languages. 
This second shifting consists in the conversion of Ger- 
manic d into t, t into 8 or ts, th into d, and p into/ or pf. 
Thus Gc. *dago~, Eng. day, becomes Ger. £ag ; Gc. Hwo, 
Eng. two, Ger. gtuct ; Gc. *itan, Eng. eat, Ger. cffcn ; Gc. 
Hhrijis, Eng. three, Ger. bret ; Gc. *diupa, Eng. deep, Ger. 
ticf. 

1. The High German shifting began in the 7th century, or earlier, 
in South Germany, and spread thence northward with diminishing 
thoroughness. Except the conversion of th into d, it did not affect the 
Low German diulects. Even in South Germany the time at which the 
change began, and the thoroughness with which it was carried through, 
vary with the different dialects. 

a. The two shiftings described in this and the last section are often 
called, after one of their discoverers, 'Grimm's Law.' The first is 
known in German as bit germcuufdje, the second as bie fyodjbeutfdje, 
Sauttoerfdjiebuug. 

2. German words borrowed from other languages previous to the 
High German shifting shared in the general change, as f urg, from Lat. 
cwrtus, Eng. curt; but words borrowed after the shifting retain their 
original consonants, as Xitet, from Lat. titulus, Eng. title. Thus the 
form of a word may give a clew to its provenience and the date of its 
adoption. 

3. English, which has grown out of an amalgamation of Low Ger- 
man dialects carried into Britain in the 5th and 6th centuries, pre- 
serves unchanged the Germanic d, t, th and p, which High German 
shifted to t, s or ts, d, and /or pf. But in some other respects German 
has been more conservative than English. This will appear from the 
following detailed statements. 

• 7. The Labials correspond, in English and German, as 
follows : 

1. Eng. p = Ger. f, ff, pf ; e. g., up - auf ; ripe-rcif; sleep - 
fdjfofen ; hope - fyoffen ; plight - ^ftttfyt ; camp - Stamps ; plant - 

a. *Pf is the regular representative of original p in words borrowed 
previous to the High German shifting, as in ^flange, from Lat. ptanta; 
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pfropfen, from Lat propago. A Ger. p corresponding to an Eng. p is 
evidence of late borrowing ; e. g., $ein - pain ; *ped) - pitch ; plump - 
plump. 

6. A preceding f prevents p from shifting; e. g. f spin - fpinuen ; 
lisp - lifoeln. 

2. Eng. b initial = Ger. b ; e. g., bear - ©fir ; break - bredjett ; bid - 
bietcu ; burst - bcrjleu. 

a. While Eng. preserves an initial Gc. b unchanged, it converts a 
medial Gc. b into v and a final Gc. b into /, ff. Hence Ger. b medial 
= Eng. u, and Ger. b final (pronounced as p) = Eng. /, jf; e. g., 
Ijabeu - have ; £uabc - knave ; fterbeit - starve ; ab - of, off ; <Dieb - 
thief ; fyatb - half. Exceptions are due to late borrowing on the one 
side or on the other ; e. g., (Sbbe - ebb ; ©tebet - gable. 

3. Eng. /initial = Ger. f (sometimes written to) ; e. g., foot - gug ; 
feather - geber ; fly - flic gen ; father - 3Sater ; fleece - SSUefj. 

a. Eng./, jf, medial or final, may either preserve an original Gc./ 
unchanged, or It may come from Gc. b (see above, 2, a). In the former 
case it will appear in Ger. as f , ff, in the latter as b ; e. g., hoof - §uf ; 
stiff — flcif ; wolf-2Boif; wife - SBcib ; life-2eib; of -ab; calf- 
flalb. 

6. Eng. ft = Ger. ft ; e. g., soft - fanft ; drift - Xrif t ; craft - £raft. 

4. Eng. v initial hardly occurs except in borrowed words {vat and 
vixen should be fat and fixen), where it corresponds to Ger. u, sometimes 
to f, rarely to to ; e. g., vers - $er« ; vane - galjne ; vetch - 2Bi(fe. 

a. Eng. v medial usually represents Gc. 6, in which case it corre- 
sponds to Ger. b, in a few cases to f ; e. g., over - fiber ; salve - ©albe ; 
live - lebeu ; devil - Xcufet ; oven - Dfeu. Medial to = v is evidence 
of late borrowing ; e. g., slave - ©ffaoe. 

8. The Dentals correspond as follows : 

1. Eng. t = Ger. g, %, ff, «, 6 ; e. g., two - gwci ; twig - 3uicig ; sit - 
ftfceii ; cat - tfafce ; eat - effcit ; water- SBaffer ; this - bie« ; that - ba& ; 
lot - 2o« ; bite - beifjeu ; foot - gufj. 

a. Observe that g, fc, ff , S and j$ are five ways of writing two sounds, 
viz., the affricate is and the voiceless sibilant s. The affricate is writ- 
ten g when initial, and also after 1, u, r, but ^ after a short vowel, where 
it takes the place of g$ from Gc. U. Hence, tin - Qi\\\\ ; salt - ©otg ; 
mint - 3ftiinge ; heart - §crg ; heat - §ifce (Gc. * hittja) ; cat - $toA$t 
(Gc. * katta). The simple voiceless sibilant is written ff when medial 
after a short vowel, but § when final, or medial after a long vowel. In 
a very few words, however, final 6 takes the place of g. Hence, let - 
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faffeu ; mete - meffen ; write - retgeu j shoot - fd)iegen ; shot - ©djug; 
vat - gag ; that - baS ; lot - £o«. 

b. A preceding spirant (f, \, d)) prevents t from shifting; e. g., craft - 
tfraft; oft-oft; strong -flvcng; breast- ©ruft; might -2ttad)t; plight- 
'pfUdjt. So, too, the combination tr does not shift; hence, trae-treu; 
tread -treten; bitter - bitter (Gc. * bttr) ; otter- Otter (Gc. *5tr). Other 
exceptions are due to late borrowing; e. g., temple- Xempet (from Lat. 
templum); senat- ©euat (from Lat senatas). Bottom - ©oben presents 
an irregularity that has not yet been fully explained. 

2. Eng. d = Ger. t ; e. g., daughter -£odjter; day-Xag; ford-gurt; 
hard - Ijart ; hold - fatten ; heed - ljuten ; side - 3eit. Observe that 
Ger. t is sometimes badly written tf) ; hence, door - Xfyfir; do - tf)int ; 

a. A preceding n, and sometimes a preceding I, prevented Gc. d from 
shifting in Ger. ; hence, bind - bittbcn; send - fenbeit; wild - rotfb ; bold - 
balb (but old - alt, and cold - fait). Notice that in unb - and, although 
the final b is pronounced as t, and can not occur medially (as the b of 
ttnlb may in n>ilbe$), we have no real case of Gc. d shifting to t. It 
comes under the general rule that all yoiced final consonants have be- 
come voiceless in Ger. — Except after n and I, Ger. b corresponding to 
Eng. d is evidence of late borrowing; e. g., 2)ogge-dog; 3)e(fe-deck. 

3. Eng. fli = Ger. b; e. g., three -bret; thin -burnt; feather- geber; 
loathe -leiben; both-beibe; heath- §eibe. 

a. A very few exceptions to this rule as father - Stater, weather - 
SBetter, are due to the fact that Eng. ih is an interloper, taking the 
place (under Norse influence) of an older d. The Old English ances- 
tors of father and weather axe feeder and weder. Another small group of 
exceptions, as thousand - taufenb, thaw -tauen, are due probably to an 
early assimilation of the initial stop to the voiceless consonant which 
usually preceded it. 

4. Eng. s = Ger. f, «, g ; e. g., soap-@etfe ; send -fenben ; glass - 
©fo$; less-lo«; horse- 9fa>6; breast - SBrujh 

a. But Gc. initial s before 10 is regularly converted in Ger. into ( d) ; 
hence, swine -©djtuetn; swell -fdjroeflen; sweat-©d)U)ri6. So, too, in 
the standard pronunciation before p and t, though the sound is written 
f; hence, stead -©tatt; steel - ©tal)l ; spin - fpinnen ; sprout- ©prog. 
For Eng. sh see below (§ 9, 1, a). 

9. The Gutturals correspond as follows : 

1. The Gc. voiceless stop k either remains unchanged, being written 
in Eng. as c, k, ck, and in Ger. as f , cf ; or else it becomes in Ger. the 
spirant d) and in Eng. the affricate tsh (written sometimes as ch, again 
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as tch). Hence, Eng. c, k, <*, eh, tch = Ger. f, d, d}; e. g., kiss- fttfj?it; 
cow-£ulj; bake- bacfen; seek- fudjen; weak- h>eidj; chalk-tfalf; churl - 
Stttt; lick - Udtn; stick - ©turf ; watch - roadjen ; ditch - £ei4) ; stretch - 
ftudtn. 

a. Qc. «fc becomes Eng. «&, Ger. fdj ; e. g., shape - fdjaffen; shoot- 
faiegen; Ash-gtfd); rash-rafd). 

2. The Gc. voieed stop g remains unchanged in Ger. when initial ; 
when medial or final, it is usually (but not in all dialects) converted 
into a spirant, though still written as g. In Eng. it is generally un- 
changed when initial, though in several words it has become, after pas- 
sing through a spirant stage, a palatal semivowel (written y). When 
medial or final, it usually became first spirant, then semivocalic, and 
the semivowel combined with a preceding vowel to form a diphthong. 
Our spelling preserves it as y or to. Examples: q (ben -give; (jrofj- great; 
gelb - yellow ; geftern - yester- ; fageu - say ; fcag - day ; legeu - lay ; 
Huge - eye ; fdjlug - slew ; $ogtu- bow ; 2Kafleit - maw ; 3$ogel - fowl; 
dtegen-rain; folgen- follow; £aig- tallow; @orge-sorrow. 

a. The Gc. combination gj becomes in Eng. a voiced affricate, written 
dg, in Ger. cf ; e. g., edge-(g<fe^ ridge- 9ftud*en ; bridge -Briitfe. 

3. The Gc. guttural spirant h appears initially both in Ger. and Eng. 
as the breath h - 1) ; e. g., heart- $er$ ; horn - £ont ; have - Ijabett. Medi- 
ally it appears in Ger. as silent ty, finally as silent f) or as d). In Eng. it 
has either disappeared entirely, or it appears in our spelling as gh, which 
is either silent or labialized to an /-sound ; e. g., fefjett -see ; getjn - ten ; 
nal) - nigh ; tyodj - high ; rol) -rough ; glud)t - flight ; burd) - through ; 
ladjeit -laugh ; gal) - tough. 

10. The Liquids, Nasals and Semivowels (, r, m, n, ttg, j, 
to, usually correspond in the two languages, the Ger. J being 
the orthographic equivalent of Eng. y. Observe, too, that 
the old labial semivowel w has become spirant in modern 
Ger. Examples: learn- tertten; old -alt; red -rot; heart - 
^crg; man- SMaim; 8tem-©tatmtt; lamb-gamm (the Eng. 
&is an orthographic superfluity); nut-5Ru{$; find-fmben; 
sing-jutgett; long -tang; year-3aljr; yoke--3odj; wine- 
2Bein; wit-ttriffen. 

a. A noteworthy difference is seen, however, in the fact that Ger. 
retains, while Eng. drops, an original n before a spirant in the accented 
syllable ; e. g., onter - other ; funf - five ; ©an« - goose ; fanft - soft. 

b. In a few words Ger. final n corresponds to Eng. final m ; e. g., 
©afeu - bosom ; «efett - besom ; ©obeu - bottom. 
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11. The Vowels and Diphthongs. The correspondence 
of vowels and diphthongs is a much more difficult and 
complicated subject than that of the consonants. To the 
beginner it will seem altogether chaotic. Compare, e. g., 
the pairs : Sater - father ; ©tamnt - stem ; SWadjt - night ; 
fd)tafen - sleep ; fanft - soft ; ladjen - laugh. Here German 
a has six different representatives in English, and con- 
versely Eng. a with its various sounds is diversely repre- 
sented in German. 

1. It must not be supposed, however, that the changes undergone 
by the vowels, in either language, are any less subject to law than 
those undergone by the consonants. It is only that the laws are very 
much more intricate, especially in Eng. with its deceptive historical 
spelling. There are no simple and general rules that would be of any 
value, and to give accurate detailed rules would carry us too far into 
the realm of historical phonetics. The vocalism of Eng. and Ger. can 
not be studied intelligently without a knowledge of Old and Middle 
English and of Old and Middle High German. 
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APPENDIX in. 

THE GERMAN SCRIPT. 

L— SELECTED WORD8 SHOWING CAPITAL AND SMALL LETTERS WITH 
ROMAN EQUIVALENTS. 









z^tc£??Z^?2j^A/ 



THE GERMAN SCRIPT. 
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^ 










£#r 



€Z£W€% t^(fa€lJ''l^>, 
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H.— THE LETTER ON PAGE 142 OF THIS GRAMMAR. 



<£**' s^>Z&&*4' 




^^^^il^^t^€^^^^^^^ll^^ M/tc*z4^z&& ^/^ 
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s#*i**&<i 



^/^r^^^c^^J^^^^/^^*- ~ . jp 
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m— THE BONO AT THE BEGINNING OF SCHILLER'S WILHKLM TELL* 






f > 








vr w%^fflk#~'d t 







VOCABULARY. 



EXPLANATIONS. 



The following abbreviations are used in the grammar and vocabu- 
laries: 

ace. accusative. 
adj. adjective. 
adv. adverb, or adverb- 
ial conjunction. 



art., article. 
aux. auxiliary. 
cf. oompare. 
comp. comparative. 
conj. conjunction. 
dot. dative. 
def. definite. 
dem. demonstrative. 
Eng. English. 
Ex. exercise. 
/. feminine noun. 
fern, feminine. 
Fr. French. 
fut. future. 
G. Goethe. 
Gc. Germanic. 
gen. genitive. 
Ger. German. 
Gk. Greek. 



Gr. Grimm. 
indcl. indeclinable. 
I.-E. Indo-European. 
imv. imperative. 
indef. indefinite. 
ind\ic). indicative. 
inf. infinitive. 
inter, interrogative. 
interj. interjection. 
KL Klopstock. 
L. Lessing. 
Lot. Latin. 
lit. literally. 
Lu. Luther. 
m. masculine noun. 
mas{c). masculine 
mx. mixed. 
n. neuter noun. 
neu[t). neuter. 
nam. nominative. 
num. numeral. 
perf. perfect. 



pers. person(al). 
pl(u). plural. 
plup. pluperfect. 
poss. possessive. 
ppl. participial. 
pple. participle. 
pres. present. 
prep, preposition. 
pret. preterite. 
pron. pronoun. 

reL relative. 

refl. reflexive. 

8. Schiller. 

s. strong. 

sing, singular. 

sub. subordinating. 

subj. subjunctive. 

superl. superlative. 

U. Uhland. 

v. verb. 

W. Wieland. 

w. weak. 



English words printed in heavy-faced type are cognate with the 
German vocabulary-word preceding. A hyphen shows that only a 
part of the English word is cognate with the German, or vice versa. 
Brackets enclose cognates which are obsolete, imaginary, or such as 
do not now translate the German word. An English word printed 
in italics is borrowed from the same source as the corresponding Ger- 
man word. For the principal parts of strong verbs see § 831. 



VOCABULARY. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH. 



Men!), tn. s. 2 % even-ing; -Matt, 
n. s. 3, evening paper. 

Meitteiter, n. s. 1, adventure. 

after, conj. y adv. but, however. 

abretfett (aux. fein) v. w. depart 
[-rise]. 

aWdjltefen, v. s. close up. 

ad), interj. oh ! ah ! 
ajiltltff), adj. (dat.) similar. 
lift, m. s. 2 y act. 
all, pron.. adj. all, every. 
aftct'tt, adj. , adv. alone, 
afterttltgl, adv. to be sure [of 
all things]. 

aHerlet', adj. ail sorts of. 

all, sub. conj. than, when, as. 
alfo', adv. so, then [also]. 
alt, adj. old- 
filter, n. s. l y old age. 
fUtertttnt, n. s. 3, antiquity 

(8 9i). 
ffotertfa'lter, m. s. 1, American. 

amitfie'reit (fi$), v. w. enjoy 

(amuse) one's self. 
WX,prep. (dat. and ace.) on, by, 

at. 
ttlt&ictctt, v. j. offer. 
ttltMitf, w. j. #, view, sight. 

anoer, adj. other. 

anoert&afi), <*#. one and a half 

(S "8, 3, *)• 
ttltfatlg, m. s. 2 (pi. a), beginning; 

anfangS, adv. in the beginning, 

at first (§ 251, 2). 

aitfangeit, v. s. begin. 
Stogelegeiil>eU,/. w. affair. 

aitgeite$nt, adj. pleasant. 

Oltgfltgeil (W)» ^. o>. torment 
one's self, be anxious. 

anlantmeit, v. s. (aux. fein) arrive. 

aiUteljntett, v. s. take (on), as- 
sume ; fid) — (gen.), interest 
oneself in, take charge of. 

attttOOttett, v. w. answer. 



ttyfel, m. s. 1 (pi. a) apple; -ftufr 
m. s. 2 (pi. Hiflfe), apple-shot. 

%Tbtit,f. w. work. 

%tbtittt, m. s. 1, workingman. 

argent (f# v. w. be vexed, 
angry. 

arm, adj. poor. 

Hriltet',/. iv. medicine. 

Hrjt, m. s. 2 (pi. &), physician. 

aitd), adv. also, too [eke]. 

MX\,prep. (dat. and ace.) on, upon 



[up]. 

ufe 



au)etnait)ier, adv. one after an- 
other. 
Httfaafce,/. «>. exercise. 

aufoalten (fi<&)» v. j. stay. 

anfrta)ttg, adj. sincere, frank 
[upright]. 

aitftyaren, v. w. save up 

[-spare], 

ttnge, n. mx. eye; -jtMicf, m. s. 2 t 
moment, instant; -nfranfyeit, /. 
«/., -nleibcn, n. s. l t malady of 
the eyes; -nfdjeiitf m. s. 2, view. 

ait£, prep, (dat.) from, ont of. 

ttttftrittf, m. s. 2 (pi. it), expres- 
sion. 

airteiua'ittoerfe'fceu,?. w. explain. 

tttt^er, prep, (dat.) except, out- 
side of [outer] ; aufjerfy adv. t 
exceedingly. 

au^erbe'llt, adv. besides. 

lllgfldjt, /. w. view [out-sight]. 

att0()ire$eit, v. s. express, pro- 
nounce. 

ttltlfiellltng,/. w. exposition. 



8al)1t|j0f, m. s. 2 (pi. 0), station, 

depot. 
(all), adv. soon [bold]. 
Haitg(e), adv. anxiously ; — mafym, 

•with dat. to trouble. 
Sanf,/. s. 2 (pi. *), bench. 
391 
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Bart/ m. s. 2 (pi. a), beard, 
ffott, m. s. 2 (§ 275,2, a), building. 
fto«m, w. j. 2 (//. au), tree 

[beam], 
tcantfcinen, v. w. answer. 
Icfcettteitfc, ppl. adj. significant; 

as adv. notably. 
8c*tCIt«t!g,/. w. service. 
leeilftt (Wt>), v. w. hurry. 
lefUfcett (fty), v. s. find (one's 

self), 'do.' 
legittltrtt, v. s. begin. 
Icgretflid)' adj. comprehensible 

[-gripe-]. 
JBegtiff, m. s. 2, idea, conception 



[-icrip]. 

floltc 



tflalteit, v. s. keep [behold]. 

8e}attMttltg,/. w. treatment. 

tela«J)te«, v. w. assert. 

Iff/ ^™/. (<fo/.), by, at, at the 
house of. 

lietfeC, fron. t adj. both, two. 

ftetltfl'$e, adv. almost [-nigh]. 

gfettytel, w. s. 2, example. 

Icfflltltt, adj. known; as noun, ac- 
quaintance. 

©Clttlt!ttfd)ttft,/. w. acquaintance. 

Iflofclteit, v. w. reward. 

lemerfen, v. w. notice, re-mark. 

ftequent, adj. comfortable [*quem 
= come J. 

Uttit, adj. -ready. 

©Crg, m. s. 2, mountain. 

httkhmt, adj. famous. 

©eftyreibuitg,/. w. description. 

befefceit, v. s. look at. 

(eftyeit, v. s. possess. 

ftefOltfcer, adj. special ; -$, adv. 

especially. 
©eforfllti*, /. J. 2, fear, solici- 
tude [-sorrow-]. 

iefteben, v. s. consist. 
beftetgen, v. s. climb. 

©efttdj, tn. s. 2, visit. 

ftrfltdjctt, v. w. visit [beseech]. 

ftetraaeu, v. s. amount to. 

ftetreffetl, v. s. concern. 
%ttt, n. mx. bed (§ 280, 1). 
8ettUr, m. s. 1, beggar. 
©eittel, m. s. 1, purse. 
8etD0l|lter, m. s. 1, inhabitant. 

fallen, v. w. pay. 

Segttg, m. s. 2 (pi. ft), reference, 
regard. 



tteaeit, v. s. bend. 

btC&lt, v. s. offer, bid. 

©Ufc, n. s. 3, picture. 

©iflfe't, n. s. -' (pi. Att), ticket. 

feiKlg, adj. cheap, moderate. 

Ililligeit, v. w. approve. 

Ml, prep. (acc.) f up to, until: — 

an, clear to, as far as ; sub. 

conj. until. 
fctftoCt'leit, adv. at times. 
Mtteit, v. s. ask; (i$) bint, please. 
blllfeit, v. s. blow [cf. blast]. 
matt, n. s. 3, leaf [blade]. 
Metben, v. s. remain [be- leave]. 
©Utftift, tn. s. 2, lead-pencil. 
Metuttlt, v. w. blind, dazzle 

[blend]. 
Blttf, tn. s. 2, glance. 
©lifc, tn. s. 2, flash, lightning. 
©Iltllte,/. w. flower [bloom], 
brattdjen, v. w. need [brook J. 
brCffjen, v. s. break, 
©riff, tn. s. 2, letter [Me/]. 
brtltgrtt, v . w. (§ 330) bring, 
©roller, **• s. 1 (pi- «)» brother, 
©ttff), n. s. 3 t book ; -tymbel, m. 

s. 1, book- trade ; -fyinbluiuj, /. 

w. book-store. 

©Saro'fter, m. s. 2 (pi. 'te're), char- 
acter. 
($%QT, n. s. 2 (pi. b), choir. 

)a, adv. there ; sub. conj. as, 

since. 
^Qbei r , adv. in connection with 

that. 
fcafu'r, adv. for that. 
inge'geit, adv. against it, on the 

other hand. 
fcalje'r, adv. therefore. 
$Ome, /. w. lady, dame. 
bamt^f adv. therewith, with that, 

with it. 
fcane'bett, adv. besides. 
%anl tn. s. (no pi.) thanks, 
taitleitf v. w. (dat.) thank, 
bttltltf adv. then, 
baratt'r adv. thereon, of that, 
liarait^r adv. thereupon. 

barbtetem v. s. offer. 

Uori'lt; adv. therein, in it. 
fcarfteftettr v. w. represent. 
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fcaTtt'ltfr adv. about that, about 

it [thereover], 
buril'm* adv. there-fore. 
fca& art. the ; dent, that; bad flltb, 

those are. 
tafr sub. conj. that, 
ftauetltr v. w. last, continue 

[dure]. 
fefltlO'ttr adv. of it, of that. 
fca§It'r adv. besides, withal, for 

that. 
$f1tt0tra'i m. w. democrat. 
tHUUtt, v. w (§ 330) think. 
fcCIIItr conj. for; adv. then, 
fter? ftiCr ha&, art. the; dem. that; 

rel. who, which, that. 
feeittett (auf, <m\), ». w. point (to). 
$eutflf}r «. (indcl.) German 

[Dutch] ; bttitfd}, a<#. German. 
Seutfffjlaittor ». Germany. 
bilf|tf adj. close, dense [tight]. 

$id)ter, «. j. i, poet. 

fcif$r pron. (dem.) this. 

fctfftttalr 0</v. this time [-mole]. 

$tltg, n. s. 2, thing. 

$tre'ftorr w. mx. director (§ 98). 

bud)/ adv. yet, still, though, 

surely, really. 
$Oftor, w. /»*. <rtv/*r (§ 98). 
$01ttr w. J. £, cathedral, dfo#r*. 
$0rf* ». s. 3, village [thorp], 
$0rfoetDOl)nerr m. s. 1, villager. 
SDdrfdjmf «. J. i, little village. 
fcort* a^v. yonder, there. 
Sramttr n. mx. drama. 
fcraitftem ^^. outside (br for bar, 

aujjen, from au$). 
\xt\t num. three. 
DrtUttettr adv. therein, inside. 
brobfllf adv. up there. 
fcritHcttr adv. over there, 
lilt/ />r<w. thou (§ 301). 
UttUtllt/ adj. stupid [dumb], 
bltltffl, adj. dark. 
JHltdJ»/^^>. (ace.) through. 
^Urdlfd)ttitt/ m. s. 2, average 

[through-cut], 
fcitrftltr v. w. be permitted 

(% 189). 

((en* adv. even, just. 
i&btnti f. w. plain [even]. 
(Stoelmattttr m. s. 3 t nobleman. 
tigCltf adj. own. 



et'gflttltdj, adj. real, actual. 

(ftgeittiratr «. s. 3, property 
[own-dom]. 

etttf art. a, an ; num. one. 

ema'ttbtrr /™*. (indcl.) each 
other, one another. 

(StlttoriuL ». J. 2 (//• it), impres- 
sion. 

ClltigCf /r<?». adj. some. 

eiltlaffeib v. j. with fWfr, enter 
upon, go into. 

Ct'ltmalr a#. once; cinma'l, just, 
pray. 

einfiftranfeitr v. w. limit. 

QtnfUbt, /. w. insight. 

<$ifeitoal)ll# /. «>. railway [iron- 
way]. 

elfttfrr «<#. wretched. 

Cltentf//. only, parents [elders]. 

dlihtt n. mx. (gen. *$) f end. 

CnMidjf adv. finally. 

(gltglaufcerr m. s. 1, Englishman. 

eitaltfd), adj. English. 

etttfemt adv. distant (from fern, 
far). 

eittljaltem v. s. contain. 

ttt pron. he. 

^rfttttlUttgf /. w. invention [out- 
nnd-iiigj. 

eraityem v. w. delight. 

erfaltrit (f$)r v. w. take cold. 

Ctflttrctt, v. w. explain (flar r 
clear). 

ertrantettr v. w. sicken, be taken 
sick. 

frlitgeitr v. s. invent for decep- 
tion [-lie]. 

rntlitfceitr v. w. tire, fatigue. 

erft adj. first [erst]. 

frftaitlti ppl. astonished. 

ertoartfm v. w. expect. 

ertottoerttr v. w. reply (miber = 

with). 
tt^mitn, v. w. relate, tell. 
1%, pron. , it, there (§ 303). 
(ttUttf adv. about, approximately. 
ettOHif pron. indef. something, 

some-what. 
VktXi pron. poss. your. 
dltro'jM, n. Europe. 
elOtgf adv. everlasting [aye-]. 



fityigr adj. capable, fit, suited. 
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flbreib v. s. (aux. fcin), travel 

[fere]. 
$UU, m. s. 2 (pi. a), case [fell]. 
ttttcit, v. s. (aux. fern), fell, 
ttlfd}* a</;'. false, wrong. 
JamHiCf/. w. family; -nletau n. 

s. 1, family-life. 

Stiier*/. w. pen, feather. 
Ilett/ v. w. fail; »ad fe#t, wiM 
dat. what is the matter ? 
elletf m. s. 2, mistake. 
fcrtttg, m. s. 2, holiday. 
tit, n. s. 3, field. 
elfen# m. s. 2, rock (§ 279. «» ")• 
Cttfter, ». j. 2, window. 
etieil*/. (//. *«(v), vacation. 
erttgr adj. ready; — mit, through 
with. 
efb ». J. £, festival, feast. 

ielier* ». j. 2, fever. 

:itHcHr v. J. find. 
;n|ler» ««#. dark. 
fletfif m. s. (no pi.), industry. 
!ei|t§f adj. industrious. 
iltt|# tn. s. 2 (pi. -uflfe), river. 
olgettr v. w. (aux. fein) follow. 
OH, adv. away, forth. 
Ortfa&reitr v. s. (intransitive), 

continue. 
fottfe^fltr v. w. (transitive), con- 
tinue. 
fgufflX n. mx. (pi. Atv), fossil. 
pta%ttf w. question. 
frageitr v. w. ask. 
frttltjofifd), adj. French. 
TIM, /. w. wife, Mrs. 
raitleittr n. J. 2, young lady, 
Miss. 
freUtd), adv. to be sure [freely], 
tretnbf adj. strange, foreign. 
%XtVftot, f. w. (no pi.), foreign 

land. 
flfteitfrer/. w. joy, pleasure. 
freueitr v. w. rejoice ; e$ freut mid), 

I am glad. 
grettlU)' m. s. 2, friend ; Sreunbin, 

f. w. lady friend. 
fretlltMtdjr adj. friendly, kind. 
ftrtebfr tn, nix. (gen. **nd) f peace. 
frifff)' "dj- fresh, 
tro^' adj. happy. 
frith* adv. early. 
griifjliltg, m. s. 2, spring. 
ftU)le!t, v. w. feel. 



fv|rett' v. w. lead, carry on. 

fttr# prep, (ace.) for. 

fltrd)tfam> adj. timid [fright- 

some]. 
Sfttf, m. s. 2 (pi. *u§e), foot; -Uxra* 

bfrung*/". w. pedestrian tour. 

©ttflerie', /. w. gallery. 
gflltgr «<#. all, whole (§ 109, 3). 
gttt# adv. quite, altogether. 
maritn, m. s. 1 (pi. a), garden 

[yard]. 
Gartner* m. s. 1 % gardener. 
@ag, m. s. 2 (pi. d), guest. 
9ajljjatt& «. s. 3, inn. 
(Deoiuttoer w. j. 2, building. 
grbett' v. j. give ; c$ giebt (with acc.) t 

there is, there are. 
®fMrg£/ ». J. 2, mountains. 

gebrauddem v. ™. use. 

mbUXt f w. -birth, -Stag, m. s. 

2, birth-day. 
®tt>anU, m. mx. (gen. m$), 

thought, idea. 

aetoenfem v. w. (g 330), intend. 

&r)mft>, /. w. patience. 

©Cfaljr, /". w. danger [-fear]. 

gefdbrltd)' *<#. dangerous. 

gefaueu* v. s. (dat.) please. 

%t\ti%t, ppL adj. composed, calm. 

gCgftt> prep, (ace.) against [a- 
gainj. 

Segeitb//. w. region. 

@egenftt|r m. s. 2 (pi. a), con- 
trast. 

gegeimlier,/™/. (dat.) opposite. 

geljeitr v. s. go ; ba$ getjt tiid)t, that 
won't do. 

ge^drettr v. w. (dat.) belong to. 

®t\ft, m. s. 3, intelligence, spirit, 
ghost. 

©eH># n. s. 3, money [yield]. 

geltettf v. s. have at stake, in- 
volve [yield]. 

©Cmitt n. s. 3, feeling, soul 
(from 9Rut, mood). 

gettaitr adj. exact, careful. 

geitetgtr ptl- adj. inclined. 

geitttg# adj. enough. 

geuiigettr v. w. be enough, suffice. 

geratoCr adv. exactly, just 
[-rath-er]. 

gern» adv. gladly; — lefen, to like 
to read. 
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0(fd)Qfi< n. s. 2, business (from 

faaffen, do). 
gefd)e|eU' v. s. (aux. fein) happen, 

be done. 
0Cfd|eitt n. s. 2, present (from 

ftyenfen). 
$efff)idjtt' /. w. story, history 

(from gcfaefcn). 
gcfffttlfr adj. skillful. 
@ffd)1Itait m. s. 2, taste [-smack]. 
<$*CffUf<§aft/. w. society. 
%t\)tXiJL, n. s. 8, ghost, spook. 
Qktyrad); *• s - %, conversation 

(from foremen). 
gffteljett, v. s. confess. 
gffierib adv. yester-day. 
gefttttfe* adj. well, healthy 

[sound]. 
«ef«iOt!ett»/. w. health. 
gtfrttWtg, <i<#. powerful. 
getoitUtett, v. s. gain, -win. 
gCtnifr ad;, certain; adv. certain- 
ly, to be sure [-wit]. 
(DttotttCfr n. s. i, thunder-storm 

! '-weather], 
pftl* m. s. i, peak, summit. 

GHttltfec, *#. f//x. (,§*». *n$) faith, 
belief [be-lief]. 

fllttUbCtt, v. w. believe. 

gUiAf a<#. -like; <**&>. directly. 

glfid)tlir r L adv. no matter, just 
the same. 

9\Mt n. s. (no pi.) -luck, for- 
tune. 

glilfltd), adj. happy. 

%\M\\fomt\\t, adv. fortunately 
[lucky-wise]. 

€hritf)r m. s. 2, degree, grade. 

€taMtma'ti& /. w. grammar. 

gretfeitr v. s. grasp, grip(e). 

OTt|/ adj. great. 

©rjllll). m. s. 2 (pi. fl), reason, 
ground. 

fttillttolidj* adj. thorough. 

glttr adj. good; adv. well. 

I&tllttltfl'fimitr n. mx. gymnasium. 

jJttOt/ n. s. 2, hair. 

1 Idfceitr v. w. have. 

\\a\b, adj. half. 

1 Idltettr v. s. hold, consider. 

Sllttfc,/. s. 2 (pi. a), hand. 
att^elf m. s. (no pi.) trade com- 
merce [handle]. 



fcaitfcelltr v. w.; e* tywbett flc$ urn, it 

is a question of. 
ftanMltngt/. w. shop, store. 
jttttflClt, v. s. hang. 
§Htt0# n. s. S bouse; -$err, m. w. t 

-»irt, m. s. 2 man-of-the-house, 

landlord. 
§U*Q$tn, n. s. 1 little house, 

cottage. 

timat f. iv. home [home-]. 



ICtf > adj. hot. 
arisen, v. s. be < 
ititttt adj. che< 



called [be hight]. 
cheerful. 
11, m. w. hero. 

ielfe»# v. s. help. 

thfit m. s. 2, autumn [harvest]. 

errinbred)cu, v. s. set in. 

'•e»r# »». w. (§ 94, 1) gentleman, 

sir, Mr. 
&ftrliff)t adj. glorious, splendid. 
fatth n. mx. (§ 97, 2, a) heart. 
berglid)/ adj. heart- y, cordial. 
$tU\tn, v. w. howl. 
itntt, adv. to-day; fattptagc, adv. 
nowadays. 

^eje*/. w. witch. 
I |trr# adv. here. 

fimmth nt. s. 1, heaven, sky. 
tlttomtilr n. s. 2, hindrance, 
difficulty [hinder-ness]. 
6tnfl4t /. w. respect [-sight]. 

bittu^ber^r^ettr v. s. go over. 

fyfy adj. high (§ 109, 1). 
OJiAftrildf adv. at the most. 
OOffttt' v. w. to hope, 
fcoffltltltg; /. w. hope [hope-ing]. 
QOlettf v. w. fetch. 
0lj» »* s. 3, wood, forest. 

uitora'rr «. s. 2, fee. 

ifCJh v. w. hear. 

litfcfd}, «<#• pretty. 
)hitl m. s. i, hill. 
Ittufiertr num. hundred. 

int, m. s. 2 (pi. it), hat [hood]. 
liitCU (M). v- w ' De on one's 
guard [heed]. 

ifyi pron. I. 

Ht»/*w. her, their; 3$r, your. 

immerr adv. always. 

iltf P re P» (dot. and ace.)- in, 

into. 
ilttoc'lltr sub. conj. while, since. 
ittfce'ffeib adv. meanwhile. 
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$■1*11 m. s. 2, contents [iu- 
hold]. 

iatmffa'lt adj. interesting. 

9ntm'ffe# n. mx. (gen. '*), in- 
terest. 

Iff Clfct pro*, indcl any, some. 

drrttlb m. s. 3, error [err- 
dom]. 

S, adv. yes. 
U|r, #i. /. £, year; -tffefi, ». j. 

^, annual festival; -e$tag, m. 

s. 2 t anniversary; — «djeit# /. w. 

season. 
3a}r|tt'ttfcertr ». J. <?, century. 
Sattnu'r* m. s. 2, January. 
JdK pron. every, eacn. 
jefceitfattf* adv. at any rate. 
le^enitattU* pron. indcl. every 

one. 
jevtanbr pron. indef. some one 
JCtt** dem. pron. that. 
mtf <*^v. now. 
5*'H/ m. s. July. 
Su'nL m. s. June. 
jltttft* adj. young:. 

flttfffC, w. j. (»<?. />/.) r*/Xr. 
ftajjll' w. s. 2 {pi. d), boat, row- 
boat. 
fait adj. cold. 
ftailtera% «. w. comrade. 

ftaftem w. j. i, box. 

ftaitfr m. s. 2 {pi. au) purchase. 

faufritf v. w. buy. 

Jtaufntaitltr m. s. 3 t merchant 

[chap- man]. 
ttiUr adj. no, not a, none. 
leitltettr v. w. (§ 330) know [ken]. 
flClttttlti*,/. s. 2 y knowledge. 
9ttt\f m. s. 2, fellow [churl], 
fttltftr n. s. 3, child. 
MuffCr f. w. class. 
&\t\T>, n. s. 3, garment [cloth], 
fleittr adj. small. 
fllftmafcit, /. w. trifle, small 

matter. 
flimmcitf v. s. (aux. fctn) climb. 
tlopfenf v. w. knock. 
ftloften n. s. 1 {pi. 0), convent, 

cloister. 
ftnabtt m. w. boy [knave], 
fommritf v. s. come. 



Hlttgttdjt adj. royal, kingly, 
fittnem v. w. (§ 189) can, be 

able. 
Jtitue'rt *. /. £, concert. 
&0jlfr «. j. # (//. 0) head [cupj. 
JhtyPDflj' n. s. 2, headache 

[-woe]. 
ftift' /• w. fare, board [costj. 
ftojteib w. (//. only) cost(s). 
tofleur v. w. cost, 
ftnft /. /. * (//. a) force, 

strength [craft.], 
fraitf, adj. sick, ill [crank], 
ttraitftettr /. w. sickness, disease; 

-$fau, case of sickness. 

tumntentr v. w. trouble. 

fitttfligf adj. coming, next. 

furtc'ren, v. w. cure. 

JturftlS, m. (//. tfurfuS or tfurfe), 

course. 
fttt|» «<#. short [curt], 
titrgltdjr <*<#. lately. 

ltt<J)Ctt, v. w. laugh. 

gttbcit, m. s. 1 {pi. ti), store, 

shop. 
Sttgf,/. w. situation [lay]. 
fianbr ». s. 2-3 ', land, country. 
lattgr «<#. long; a*ft>. lange. 
langtoet'lig, «<#. dull, tedious, 

ilong-while-y]. 
tUt v. s. let, cause. 
lOtlfeit, v. s. run [leap]. 
falttCltr v. w. purport, run. 
((Utter? adv. exclusively, none 

but. 
lefceitr v. w. live, 
fie&flt, n. s. i, life [live]. 
Ifbljafi adj. live-ly. 
legflt, v. w. lay. 
KtfyxtX, m. s. 1, (man) teacher; 

-in?/, w. woman teacher. 
!et$t' «<#. light, easy. 
leiHr «*<#. disagreeable ; e* tyut 

mtr — , I am sorry [loath]; -cr, 

adv. unfortunately, alas. 
£tttof1t» n. s. i, suffering, trouble 

[loathe]. 
Ut|ff adj. softly, in low tone. 
fieftit'ttr /• iv. text for reading 

[lecture], 
lentettr v. w. learn, 
fiefebu^f ». j. «?, reading-book, 

reader. 
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lefen, v. j. read. 

£ffer» m. s. 1, reader. 

lefct, adj. last. 

8ftttC»//. only, people. 

Zi&tn. s. 3, light. 

UfPr a«#. dear [lief]; -$aben, to 
like [have lief]. 

fitcbf, /. w. love; -$fccne, /. w. 
love-scene; -Sbrtef, mi. s. 2, 
love-letter. 

Ufbflt, v. w. love. 

UfbfttflfritrtUfl, «#. lovely [love- 
worthy]. 

liffcftetlltltlteitt v. s. grow fond 
of. 

ltrgeit, v. s. lie, be situated. 

lint, adj. left. 

8tjle#/. w. /*>/. 

lobettf v. w. praise [love]. 
lulnm (fty)» w. w. to be worth 

while. 
lid; 0<//. rid of, free from, loose, 

-less ; -foremen, break loose, 

burst. 
gttft,/. s. 2 (pi. fi), air. 
fofltg, «</'. jolly [lusty]. 

ntadjeUr v. w. make. 

3Rtife<f)em n. s. 1, girl, maiden 
[maid-kin]. 

Walt n. s. 2-3, time; einmal, once; 
tin paa rmal, a few times. 

WtaOf pron. indef. one [man]. 

maitd}» /row. a*//, many, many a. 

Wttttlt, m. s. 3, man. 

SRtttt/. w. ««*•£. 

flRfetV //. j. #, sea [mere]. 

me^rerCf adj. several [more-]. 

Ste|r|ett»/. «>. majority [morn- 
hood, i.e. more-ness]. 

ntebnnaB/ *</*/. frequently. 

JReilfr/. w. «*/*. 

ntrileitmettr adv. for miles. 
mrtttt /r*». poss. my, mine, 
inetltrnr z>. w. mean. 

nteifteirir <*<fo. most-iy. 

9ReitaC>/. w. www, multitude. 
SRcitfo)' w. w. man, mankind 

(from SWann). 
1Itejtfd)lid). <*<#. human. 
SRffffr /. w. fair, »/«jj. 

Mineral/ n. mx. (pi. 4en), »**»- 

. eral. 

flMmt'tC//. w. minute. 



m\t prep, (dat.) with [mid in 

mid-wife]. 
ntittfUeitr v. w. impart, tell 

[deal], 
ntittelr adj. middle. 
SRittftyltltftr m. s. 2, central 

point. 
Wlntottf. w. fashion, mode. 
ntdgeUr v. w. (§ 189), may, wish, 

like. 
milglt4' <*dj. possible (from 

mogen). 
SRonatr m. s. 2 % month. 
SRirgCttr m. s. 1, morning; -Matt, 

». j. 3, morning paper; -luft, 

f. s. 2 (pi. u), morning air; as 

aav. morgen, to-morrow. 
XMfot, adj. tired. 
2Rubf, /. 7&. pains, trouble. 
ftufe'itntr »• w*. (//. -en), wkj*- 

um. 
9Rltfi'& /. a/. wksiV. 
miffettt v. w. (§ 189), must, be 

obliged. 
Wuttttt /. s. 1 (pi. ii), mother. 

MM!)? prep, (dat.) after, to 

[nigh]. 
Wafybax, m. mx. neighbor, 
nad^br'ntf sub. conj. after. 
ftHQridjtr /. 7</. report, news, 
I tidings. 
1 itad)flr .w ***<frr na$. 
ftd|t/. j. 5(^/. a), night. 
Italjr adj. near, nigh ($ 114, 2). 
9tanifr w. mx. (gen. *n$), name: 

-nS&etter, m. mx. namesake. # 
ttamlt^f adv. namely, that is to 

say. 
yidtXt m. w. fool. 
ttttfef *<#. wet [nas-ty]. 
MttttO'll,/. w. nation. 
WatU'T,/. w. nature; -f$5n$eit, /. 

w. beauty of nature. 
ttaturlidjr adv. naturally, of 

course. 
Wtbth m. s. l y fog, mist. 
totbtUtprep. (dat. and ace.) beside, 

along with. 
ftebeitflufc, m. s. 2 (pi. -iiffc), 

tributary. 

tteljmeitr v. s. take. 

netttf adv. no [none]. 
Itenncm v. w. (§ 330), name. 
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fieu, adj. new. 

Kettiirrfce*/. w. curiosity. 

nettgtertfl* adj. curious (ttjcrig, 

eager for). 
tttalid), adv. lately [newly]. 
Ui(kb adv. not [naught], 
nUftf (§ 320, 2). nothing. 
nieirig< adj. low. 

ntrwaalf pron. indef. no one. 
804}, a<fo. yet, still, nor. 
Wit/, j. 2, need, distress. 
Hitfttfl, w. /. j? (//. a), case of 

need. 
humeri, m. (indcl.) at No. 
Itltttf adv. now, well. 
mtr* «^v. only, just. 

i r interj. O, oh. 

0br j«£. ro/f/. whether; aid — , 

as if. 
OtfcfUfct*. s. 3, shelter [-thatch]. 
ibtOi }L sub. conj. although. 
rttfr conj. or. 
Ofr»# w. j. i (//. 8), stove 

[oven]. 
fljfettbatr adj. evident [open-], 
jjmtettr v. w. open. 
OU, adv. often, oft. 
iftfrfr adv. often (comp. of oft). 
ojjlte» prep. {ace. ) without. 
Oltfelr m. s. 1, uncle. 
Cttf m. s. 2-3, place. 
Oflerib w. t pi. only, Easter. 

tyaaXt n. s. 2, pair; cin paar, a 
few. 

{ttltt'fr w. J. £ (pi. d), /W*<v. 
arfr w. s. 2 (pi. also SParfe), 
park. 
Jerfo'ltr/. w. person. 
ftfltdjt /. w. duty [plight]. 
$ htlaf O^IC, /. w. philosophy. 

{DOtOflraJllMf ', /. w. photograph. 
la^ m. j. £ (/>/. a), place, seat. 

rtautorritr *. w. chat. 

iPottti't /. w. politics. 
Voltgr t', /. w. /tf/i <:*. 
$0(t)i'fi, w. w. policeman. 
?0 # ft» /• w. mail, /^/. 
JJradjftg* <*<#. splendid. 
%Xt\%, tn. s. 2 % price. 
$fOfe'fforr w. wjc. professor. 
2Jf?Jt'ttt# «. j. £, per cent. 
Vrufnngr/. w. trial, proving. 



ffotft m. s. 2, point. 

qttilftt (W» v. w. be tormented, 

be bored. 
jUttf adv. across [queer]. 

ftttttfer tn. s. 3, edge, border. 

rttfd), «#. fast [rash]. 

ftat tn. s. (no pi.) advice. 

TUttUt v. s. guess, advise. 

ftfittbtt, tn. s. i, robber; <Srra§fti -, 
footpad. 

rflbnettr v. w. reckon, count. 

Xttyb adv. right, very. 

rcfceit, v. w. talk. 

refcltdjr adj. honest, candid. 

ftefcltdjffitr/. w. honesty. 

rCgelmafttgf adj. regular. 

ftegeib m. s. 1, rain. 
I RrgeitHirmf «r. J. 2, umbrella. 

trine*' v. w. rain. 

retdj, «#. rich. 

Rfift'/- w. journey [rise]; -fame* 
xa"t>, m. w. traveling compan- 
ion (comrade). 

ftfil* tn. s. 2, charm. 

ridjtig' ad J- rignt, correct. 

M&tun%,f. w. direction. 

Rottf,/. w. r61e, part. 

ftema'tt, *w. J. #, novel, romance. 

ftittfTe|r /. w. return. 

ftiilftoegr w. j. £, return. 

TUbftt, v. w. rest. 

ntfcifl/ «<#. quiet. 

Sai^ff /. w. affair, thing [sake]. 
Sagf/ /. w. tradition, story 

t [say]. 

fageitr v. w. say. 

<&a\ama'nQtX, m. s. 1, sala- 
mander. 

fitter/ adj. bitter, sour. 

Scfttfr/. w. scene. 

6$aDer w. mx. (pi. ©c^abfn) in- 
jury, loss ; bad tjt j$abc, that is 
a pity [scathe]. 

fdjltyfltr v. w. value, esteem. 

^djaittyiflttr m. s. i, actor. 

fdjftltfttr v. s. seem, shine. 

&d)tlm> m. s. 2, rogue, scamp. 

fAmffttf v. w. present, give. 

fdjif gett# v. s. shoot. 

@djlad)tr/. w. batt/e. 

f^Iagfltf v. s. strike [slay]. 
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\AUAt, adj. bad. 

friliefeeitr v. s. infer, conclude. 

Wtmm, «dj. bad [slim]. 

§d)Uttf(f)!t9, m. s.2 t skate [slide- 
shoe]. 

SAlof* n. s. 3 (pi. »6fler), castle. 

&<(jlu|, m. s. 2 (pi. «ufle), end. 
close. 

IAttett* adj. swift; adv. swiftly. 
0011, adv. already, quite. 
(Qittf <*<//. beautiful, lovely 

[sheen]. 
CQiltlettr/. w. beauty. 
jdjrcdud), adj. terrible. 
fijretlcitf v. s. write [shrive 
scribe\ 

fdjretteitt v. s. (aux. fein) step. 
Sdpiftftettert m. s. 1, writer, 

author. 
$djriti w. j. #, step. 
HJItOligs <*<#. indebted. 
SAttlC, /. «/. school. 
@2ltliair» ». /. 2, school-year. 
&fflilei% »*. J. i, scholar, pupil. 
Saitftrr» m. s. 1, cobbler. 
$<jjuf m. s. 2 (pi. "itffe), shot. 

tAtoetgettr v. s. to be silent. 
QtDtr# <*<#. heavy, hard. 
§4frCflet,/. w. sister. 
@qtotnfej«d)tr /. w. consump- 
tion. 
CfCr/. w. (pL <Scen or <Seetn)sea, 

ocean; -rcife,/. w. voyage. 
fe|eii» v. s. see. 
Seientonrtotgfeitr /. «>. sight 

[something worth seeing]. 

ittutn (f%)f v. w. long. 
tUXt adv. very, much [sore]. 
ilUt poss. his. 
titt prep, (dat.) since. 
@eitf#/. w. side. 

itlbftrpron. self, myself, etc. 
Cite!!* a<#. rare [seldom]. 
e$m» v. w. set, seat ; ftdj — , to 

sit down. 
$if r /r<?«. you ; fie, she, they; 

her, them. 
£>ieg* m. s. 2, victory. 
fittgCtt, v. s. ding. 
§>iltttr m. s. 2, sense, mind. 
fittltd)' «<#• moral. 
M«t» v. s. sit. 
1H, a</v. so. 
|0e btttr adv. just now [so-even]. 
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fafa'rt a</i>. at once. 
foga/r* «</». actually, even. 
JMC1ttt'tt«t adj. so-called. 
]0lti), Pron., adj. such. 
fofle»f v. w. (g 189) shall, ought. 
6o|n# m. s. 2 (pi. 0), son. 
Sflmmer> m. s. 1 % summer. 
fOttfcerbar* adj. strange. 
^anttaDrn^r m. s. 2, Saturday 

[eve of Sun-day]. 
fottfti adv. else, otherwise. 
&QX%t>f. w. care [sorrow], 
§J>tt§, m. s. 2 (pi. a) jest. 
tofit adv. late. 

®>ttjie'tgoiig# m. s. 2 (pi. 

walk. 

fjrfelett, v. w. play. 

S|irttu)C'/- w. language. 

ipttfytn, v. s. speak. 

6l>rid)tDirt# n. s. 3, proverb. 

&*XUQ, m. s. 2 (pi. it) saying. 

filial m. mx. state. 

@tO*t /. 3. 2 (pi. &) city [stead, 
i.e. place] ; -toaty,/. w. city elec- 
tion; -mufeum, n. mx. city mu- 
seum. 
[arff adj. strong [stark]. 
tdtUt v. w. put, stick, 
efieitr v. s. stand, 
tft jCttr v. s. (aux. fcin) climb. 
lerWIlf v. s. (aux. fcin) die 
[starve]. 

ftftflf adv. always [stead-ily]. 

SttmmC,/. w. voice, vote. 

fltiniltejtr r. w. tally, coincide. 

@ttntmititg; /. w. mood. 

Stralfr/. w. street; -nrdubtT,i». 
s. i, footpad [street-robber]. 

^frCtfCr /. w. stretch, dis- 
tance. 

Sirrid), f//. 
stroke. 

Strcit w. s. 

&tXQWb m. s 
€titd\ ». ^. i 

@tnfce'iti m 
fhtfcie'reit/ v. 
®tnbinm, ». 

[stool]. 
<§>nUtf>C, /. w. hour, lesson. 
<§titye#/. w. prop, support. 

^ummc, /. w. j«w. 

S^mpOtiV//. w. sympathy. 



s. 2 y prank, trick, 

2, strife, conflict. 
^» (//• &)» stream. 
, piece, play [stick]. 
w. student, 
w. study. 

mx. (pi. *icn) study, 
s. 2 (pi. u), chair, 
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20ft m. s. 2 % ilay. 

tatlTllfc' odj. , adv. daily. 

Xanit w. j. 2 (//. a") dance: 
-pla v , m. s. 2 (pi. a) dancing- 
place. 

Jttfdje, /. w. pocket; -ngdb, ». j. 
.J, pocket-money. 

Xa«ge«id)t& «. (iW<7.) good-for- 
nothing. 

%t\\$ m. s. 2, part [deal]; n. s. 2, 
share. 

ttiUttf r. w. share [deal]. 

XtuWUfrf. w. tendency. 

Zermt'ltr tn. s. 2, term. 

ttUttt adj. dear, expensive. 

ZtuUl m. s. i, devil. 

Xhah n. s. 3 t valley, dale. 

Slaler* m. s. 1, thaler, dollar. 

%J)tatn f n. s. i, theater. 

t|]tm v. irre?. (§ 185) do. 

X$nv(t),f. w. door. 

%XtXt n. s. 2, animal [deer]. 

%i\k* m. s. 2, table [dish]. 

Xttel» m. s. 1, title. 

%*$ttt,f. s. 1 {pi. 6) daughter. 

X$t, tn. s. {no pi.) death. 

U% adj. mad. 

iotr adj. dead. 

tTQjem v. s. wear. 

traitrigf adj. sad, sorrowful. 

treffeUr v. s. hit, hit upon. 

trcten, v. j. (a**, fein) step, 

tread. 
twt» adj. true, faithful. 
troffttrlt, v. w. dry. 
frofteUr f. w. comfort [trust]. 
Xuinit, m. j. £ (/>/. ii) tower. 

ubcL adj., adv. evil, amiss. 
itfcer* prep. {dat. and ace.) over, 

about. 
ttbera'lL adv. everywhere [over- 

all l 

itbet^Qn^t/ adv. in general, at 
large, at all [over-head]. 

liberie geitr v. w. ponder, con- 
sider. 

ttbrtgf adj. remaining [over-]. 

llferr n. s. 1, bank, shore. 

iUjITf/. w. clock [hour]. 

HOT* prep, {ace.) at, about. 

untbriitgrttr v. iv. (§ 330) kill. 

Ullt at' bun g, /. w. environs. 
Utta ttgeneQtlt^ adj. un-pleasant. 



UUlea'ttttQOttet adj. unanswered. 

nutefcfltteufc, adj. insignificant. 

Mb* conj. and. 

UttfttU, m. s. 2 (pi. d), accident. 

U UfUtttert adj. uninflected. 

U'ltgefculfcigr adj. impatient. 

U'ngefa|r» adv. about. 

Umberfitttt, /. w. university. 

UU1!U)'gltd> adj. impossible. 

Unroot /. w. unrest, con- 
cern. 

ttftftr» poss. our. 

UnfiuU/ tn. s. {no pi.) nonsense. 

Untet^ adj. lower [under]. 

tttttfT/ prep. {dat. and ace.) un- 
der, among. 

Mtterfcre'dKtt' v. s. interrupt. 

UlttfrnftjmCtt, v. s. undertake. 

Uttterfdjtefc* m. s. 2 % difference. 

untcrtof'rfen, v. s. subject. 

©liter, m. s. 1 (pi. d), father. 
$era'breb«Ug, /. w. agreement, 

arrangement. 
betbeffem^ v. w. correct [-better], 
tierei'Utgtr pple. united [-one-]. 
bCtfattcit, v. s. fall a prey. 

©erfaffcr, m. s. i, author. 

HetgebCU, v. s. (§ 185) pass [for(e)- 
goi 

nergeffettr v. s. forget. 
nergeuHeitr v. w. waste. 

gtoftatttti** n. s. 2, relation. 
DerlangfU, v. w. demand, want 
[-long]. 

toerlaffem v. s. leave; fl$ — auf, 

rely upon. 
©Crlauf, m. s. 2 (pi. du), course. 
Oerlctfn. pple. lost [forlorn]. 

toermetbettr v. s. avoid. 

$trnt0gettr n. s. i, property. 
fcerfamntellt, v. w. gather, as- 
semble. 
fcerffhmtyt adv. shrewdly. 
tierfdittitnoe»f v. s. (aux. fcin) 

vanish, disappear. 

berfetyettr v. w. answer, trans- 
pose. 

tterftdjeritr v. w. assure. 

fterfte&em v. s. (§ 185) under- 
stand. 

bcrfuaVn, v. w. try. 

oertoetlenr v. w. tarry [-while]. 
fBtttttt m. mx. cousin. 
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HtfL pron., adj., adv. much. 

tltf (let d)t; adv. perhaps. 

gKrrtflr n. s. 1, quarter; -j«^f 
n. s. 2 % quarter- year; -jhmbe, 
/. w. quarter-hour. 

Sogrft m. s. 1 (pi. 6), bird [fowl]. 

©0l!, n. s. 3, folk, people; 
-Sglauk, m. mx. popular belief. 

MB, adj. fell. 

ttOuVttfcett; v. vj. complete, finish 
[-end]. 

Hail. prep, (dat.) from, of. 

t)01% /*•*/. (</a*. and ace.) before 
[fore]. 

tlOrigr <z<//. last, former. 

fcO'ttlU ttdg$; a^v. in the fore- 
noon. 

SorfUftltltg' /. w. performance. 

tBafy adj. a-wake. 

8Buj)L/. w. choice, election. 

tNtifyXf adj. true; nidjt toafcr, isn't 

it, doesn't it, aren't they, etc. 
toSfytCltflr sub. conj. while; prep. 

{gen.) during. 
f&alb, m. s. 8, forest [wold], 
©ait*,/, s. 2 {pi. a), wall. 
gBaitfceritttgr /. vj. wandering, 

travel. 
toaitltf adv. inter, when, 
toarntr adj. warm. 
tOOtrtett/ v. w. wait. 
toarit'ntr adv. inter, why. 
tDlllr pron. inter, what, 
toebft/ *>»/. neither; ttebfr . . . 

no<$, neither . . . nor. 
SBfg, m. j. 2, way. 
tDCgCtt, /*v/. (£*«•) on account 

of. 
SBfUlr «. s. 8, woman, wife. 
SBeiftlta&tettr w. //. Christmas. 
flBrt(nai9tlgefd|ent w. ^. 2, Christ- 
mas present. 
toeifir <*<#. white. 
tBCtt a<#. wide, broad, far; 

tteiter, further. 
ffieltr/. w. world, 
toettigf <*<#. little; ein — , a little. 
toettigfUnlt a^. at least. 
toetttt/ j«£. *tf«/. if, when. 
lOfff /rtf«. i«/*r. who; r*/. he 

who, whoever. 
toerbeitr v. s. become [worth]. 
tOerfftt, v. s. throw, cast [warp] 



ffirrf, n. s. ,?, work. 
tOed§a'lilr adv. inter, why. 
^Setter* «. s. 1, weather. 
tDtd|ttgf adj. important, weighty. 
tDtCr adv. and sub. conj. how, as, 

Tike [why]. 
totffcerr adv. again [with]. 

tmeberau'fttrljmrm v. s. resume. 
toietoerijo'Iriir v. w. repeat. 

toiCOerfr^ett, v. s. see again; auf 

SBiebcrfc^en, good-bye. 
toittfa ntmem adj. welcome. 

SBtJtQ, m. s. 2, wind. 

9&\nUXf m. s. 1, winter. 

tDtrflt^' adv - really. 

SBirtr nt. s. 2, landlord, man-of- 
the-house. 

ffitrtin, /. w. landlady. 

tOtffrttf v. w. (§ 330) know [to 
wit]. 

tDOr adv. where. 

8Boff)Cr f. iv. week. 

tobdjflttlid), adv. weekly. 

tDOflt'rt adv. for what. 

tD0J)L adv. probably, I presume, 
well. 

tBQhtTf adv. whence. 

tDOQtietlr v. w. dwell, live [cf. to 
won, with its pple. wont]. 

8B0$1t0ri m. s. 2, abode, dwelling- 
place. 

8Bflljmt1tg> /. w. dwelling, resi- 
dence. 

JBolfCf/. vj. cloud [welk-in]. 

toottettr v. w. (§ 189) will. 

SBott n. s. 2-3, word; for the 
two plurals see § 276, a. 

SBorterllltd)' n. s. 3, dictionary. 

toentmr adv. about what, why. 

t&Ojtt't adv. to what end, what 
for. 

tDltltfcrrttr v. w. cause to wonder; 
tni<$ ttmnberfS I wonder. 

SButtf^r m. s. 2 {pi. it), wish. 

ttlttttfdjei!, v. w. wish. 

MUn, v. w. count [tell]. 
jeJ)ttf num. ten. 
RtiQnnnty /. w. drawing. 
jtigett/ v. w. show [teach]. 
RttUff. w. line. 
Sett/- w. time [tide]. 
3fitUttg# /. w. newspaper [tid- 
ing]. 
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Jfrfattftt, v. s. (to, ace.) be divided 
(into). 

|ie|e«# v. s, draw [tow|. 

liralUfc' adv - pretty, tolerably. 

jimmer* n. s. 2, room [tim- 
ber]. 

\%t prep, (dat.) to, at, for; adv. 
too. 

Ittfrie1ai# adj. content 

Sty «. j. J (pi. u), train [tugj. 

{ttttri ffcfl* <?</r. first [-next]. 

Jttrt'tft <*</r. back [-ridge]. 



Jtftt'wweit, adv. together. 

3«f$a«err *»■ *• A spectator. 

5nf*«i' *». J. S (pi. "fiffe), addi- 
tion, increase. 

3«tt«geit (ft*># *. J. happen. 

JtttT&gUti/ «#• beneficial. 

gtBtfr adv. to be sure, forsooth 
(jit n>a$r). 

Jfrtt, ««w. two. 

jtoeifamjift m. s. 2 (pi. &), duel. 

ItHfatU, prep. (dat. and ace.) be- 
tween. 
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a, an, tut. 

able, to be — to, fbroten (§§ 189- 

191). 
about, adv. cttoa, ungefctyr; prep. 

itber, um {ace), wn idat.); news 

— the elections, 9fa#rid>ten itber 

bie SBatykn; to care — , jlcb fum* 

merit um; to talk — , fpretyn »on. 
above, oben. 

according to, na<$ (dat.). 
account, on — of, toegen (gen.); 

on my — , mcinertoegen ; on that 

— , be*$alb. 
acquaintance, &tfamuf$aft,/. w.; 

to make the — of, fettnen Ierncn 

iacc). 
across, adv. quer. 
action, #anblung, /. w. 
actress, ©djaufpietertn, /. w. 
advise, raten, s. 
affair, &ad>t,f. w. 
after, prep, nad) (dat.)\ — all, am 

Cnbc. 
again, toieber. 
against, gegen {ace). 
ago, adv. ttor (dat.); an hour — , 

»or einer ©tunbe. 
air, Suft,/. j. 2(pl.u). 
all, all, gatu,; all sorts of, aflerlet'. 
allow, to be -ed to, biirfen(§§ 189- 

191- 
along, mtt; come — , fontmen <Bit 

nth; — with, jugletc$ mil. 
already, ftyon. 
also, audj. 
always, immer. 
am, bin; am visiting, befuctyc; am 

going, ge$c. (See Ex. V. n. 5.) 
American, 2fateruYner, m. s. 1. 
among, utttcr (dat. and ace). 
ancient, alt. 
and, uttb. 

animal, Xier, n. s. 2. 
anniversary, 3a$redtag, m. s. 2. 
another, (additional) ttO$ cirt; 

(different) ein anberer. 



answer, anrworten; (trans.) &eant~ 

toorttn, w. 
antiquity, 9Utertum, n. s. 3. 
any, irgenb (§ 152); have you — 

money ? jafl bu etn>a$ ©elb? — 

one, jeraanb, irgenb jemanb; not — 

thing, nidjtS. 
appear, trfdjeintn, s. 
arrive, anfommen, s. (aux. fetit). 
as, n>ie, aid; not so good — , ni$t 

fo gut n>te; as you say, »ie bu fagfl; 

— if, al* ob. 

ashamed, to be — , ft$ ftyamen, 
reft. w. 

ask, fragen, w.; bitten, s. 

at, an (dat. and ace), um (ace) % JU 
(dat.); — the window, an bem 
ftenjter; — a table, an ctnem Itfdje; 

— ten o'clock, um jefyt U^r; — 
home, ni $aufe; — your house, 
bet 3$ncn ju $aufe; — any rate, 
jebenfafl*; — No. 2, 9tomero jtoetj 

— once, fofort; — the most, 
$o$fien0. 

author, (in the sense of * writer 

by profession ') <5($riftjMer, m. 

s. 1; otherwise ©erfaflfer, m. 

s.l. 
autumn, $erbfy m. s. 2; — time, 

$erbftjett, /. w. 
awake, adj. ttKtcfy. 
away, fort. 

back, adv. jurutf. 
bad, ftylec&t. 
bank. Ufer, n. s. 1. 
be, fetn, s. 

beard, SBart, m. s. 1 (pi. &). 
beat, fdjlagen, s. 
beautiful, f$on. 
beauty, ©cftto&ett, /. w. 
because, toeil, sub. conj. 
become, toerben, s. 
bed, 93ett» n. mx. 
before, prep, ttor (dat. and ace); 
there are four days — Christ- 
403 
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mas, t* flnb tncr Xaoc bi« ffieifc 

Hapten. 
beggar, SBtttUr, m. s. 1. 
begin, anfanaat, s. 
beginning, Snfang, w. s. 2 (pi. a). 
being, human — , 2J?enfdj, w. w. 
believe, glaubtn, w. 
belong, ge^oren, w. (<fa/ ). 
below, prep, untcr (</*/. a»</ <j<v.); 

the picture — , bad S3ilb barunter. 
bench, Sanf,/. j. 2 (/»/. a). 
bend, biegtn, s. 
best, bcfl, am bt jfrn; as adv. aufd 

befte. 
better, bcfitr, 

between, *n>ifcben (dat. and ace). 
birthday, ©eburtdtag, m. s. 2. 
blow, blafen, s. 
boat = row-boat, ftafyt, m. s. 2 

(pi. a). 
book, 93u<b, ;;. s. 3. 
bore, quaint, w. 
both, beibe; both . . . and, fo»o$l 

... aid (audf). 
box, Jtajlen, »/. j. i. 
boy, $nabt, m w. 
break, bredjen, s. 
bring, bringen, w. irr. 
broad, twit. 

brother, 35ruber, m. s. 1 (pi. fi). 
building, ©ebdube, n. s. 1. 
business, ©efcfydft, n. s. 2; on — 

of state, in <3taat$gef$dften. 
but, aber. 
buy, faufen, w. 
by, an (dat.); bt\(dat.); with the 

passive, fcon (dat.)\ — the win- 
dow, am Senflerj — the train, 

mit bem 3uge. 

call, be called, tyeipfn, s. 
can, fonncn (§S 189-191). 
care, to — about, ftd) fummtrn, 

rejfl. w. t um (ace). 
carefkil, to be — , ft(^ tyitten, refl. w. 
carry, tragen, s. 
case, ffafl, m. s. 2 (pi. a). 
cast, roerfen, s. 
castle, ©djlof, n. s. 3. 
certain, gen>i§; to know for — , 

gettrig (or ft<$er) toiflfen. 
chair, ©tubl, m. s. 2 (pi. it). 
cheap, bUHg. 
cheerful, fetter. 



child, tfittb, n. s. 3. 

Christmas, $Beu)na$tett, //. 

city, ©tabt,/. s. 2 (?l. a); — park, 

©tabtyarf, m. s. 2; — clock , ©tabt* 

ufyr,/. w. 
claim, they — to have seen .... 

man will . . . gefe^en baben. 
clock, Uty,f. w.; city — , ©tabtutyr. 
close, fdjliepen, s. 
coffee, Jtaffee, m. s. (no pi.). 
cold, fait; to take — , ftdj erfdtttn, 

refl. w. 
come, fommen, s. (aux. fcin). 
comfortable, beouem. 
company, ©efclljtyaft, /. tv. 
concern, betreffen, s.; so far as I 

am -ed, tt>ad mt($ betrifft. 
concerned, in ©orge; not — , o$m 

©orge. 
concert, $onje'rt, n. s. 2. 
consist (of), beflc^en (au$), s. 
contain, entyalten, s. 
continue, fortfefcen, w. ; (intrans.) 

fortfafyren, s. 
contrast, ©cgenfafc, m. s.2 (pi. a). 
convent, fllojtor, n. s. 1 (pi. 0). 
conversation, ©eft>rd#, n. s. 2. 
correct, adj. ricbtig. 
correspond, entftnecfyen, s. 
cost, foftot, w. 
cottage, $d'u$djen, n. s. 1. 
could, fonnte, fonnte (§ 191, 2); — 

have done, bdtte tyun fonnen. 
count, rcc^nen, w. 
country, £anb, n. s. 2-3. 
course, of — , natu'rli<$. 
cousin, better, m. mx. 
crowd, SKenge,/. w. 

daily, tdgli(^. 

dance, tanjen, w. 

dangerous, gefd^rli^. 

dark, bunfel. 

daughter, Xo^ter,/. s. 1 (pi. 0). 

day, %&§t m. s. 2; in the daytime, 

am $age. 
dear, teuer, XvA. 
death, Sob, m. s. 2. 
delight, ftreube,/. w. 
democrat, I)emofra't, m. w. 
denote, benei^ncn, w. 
depart, abrcifen, w. (aux. fein). 
depend, abtydngen, s. »on (dat.); 

anfommenr s. auf (ace. ). 
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dictionary, 2B0rterfcu$, n. s. 3. 

die, fhrben, s. (aux. fein). 

differ, abtoeidjen, .r. 

difference, ttnterfcbieb, m. s. 2. 

different, *erfd>ieben. 

difficult, fcbttierig. 

difficulty, $mbcrnie, n. s. 2; 
©cbnrieriafcit, /. w. 

directly, gleicb. 

director, Dire'ftor, m. mx. 

divided, be — into, jerfaflen in 
(ace). 

do (as aux. untranslated, e.g. 
do you know, tauten Sit), fyun, 
j., madjen, w.; to — an exer- 
cise, eine Sufgabt maa)en; that 
won't — , bad gc&t nid>t. 

doctor, X)oftor, m. mx. 

door, $$ur(e),/. w. 

doubt, Sweifcl, m, s. 1; no — , »0$l. 

down, unten; sit — , f!4 fefcen. 

drama, Drama, ». wjt. 

drawing, Beidjnuwt,/. w. 

drive(t ntrans.), farrow, (aux. fcin). 

dull, langwetlia,. 

during, roa'brenb (gen.). 

each, jeb* (§ 153); — other, fld^r 

unS, cu# (§123. 3). 
early, frit^. 
either, with negatives, auc$; nor 

I — , id> aucr) ni$t. 
elderly, alter. 
election, ©abl, /. w. 
end, <S#tafj, m. s. 2 ( pi. ©tfcluffe); 

Cnbt, n. mx. 
English, enaJUfdj. 
Englishman, Snojdnber, »*. /. i. 
enjoy, to — one's self, jt<$ amfl* 

ficren, r<r/F. w. 
enough, gemtg. 
entire, ganj. 
error, 3rrtum, m. s. 3. 
especially, bcfonbcrS. 
esteem, fiafcen, w. 
even, fogar; — if, tt>cnn aucr;, j«£. 

conj. 
evening, 3Tbenb, m. s. 2; this — , 

beute abenb; — paper, Bbenb* 

jeirung, f. w. 
ever, jental*. 
everlasting, eroig. 
every, jeb* (§ 153); — other day, 

afle jroei Xa$f } everything, aUt$. 



evident, offenbar. 

example, Skifptel, n. s. 2. 

exceedingly, au#erfl. 

except, prep, aufer (</a/.); — on, 

aufcer an. 
exception, Sfadnabme,/. w. 
exercise, Sfafgabe,/. w. 
expect, eroarten, w. 
expensive, truer. 
explain, erfldren, w.; audeina'nber* 

fefcen, w. 
express, v. auSbruden, w.; aud* 

foremen, s. 
expression, Sfadbrud, m. s. 2 

(//. «). 
extremely, attperfl. 
eye, Sfage, «. »*.*■. 

fact, fyatfaty,/. w. 

fair, f^on. 

fall, fallen, j. 

family, gamilie,/. w.; — festival, 

flfamiUenftfl, n. s. 2. 
famous, beritymt. 
far, weit; so — as, foroeit. 
fare, &*%/- w. (no pi.). 
fashion, SWobe, /. w.; it is the — , 

e« ijl in ber ftobe. 
last, adj. fdjnett. 
father, #ater, m. s. 1 (pi. a). 
feel, to — concerned, in <Sorge 

fein; the fresh air -s good, bit 

frifa>e Cuft tyut einem »obl. 
feeling, ©emut, n. s. 3. 
fellow, flerl, m. s. 2. 
fetch, bolen, w . 
fever, ftteber, n. s. I. 
few. wenige; a — , ein paar, eintge. 
field, $rtb, n% s , s. 
find, ftnben, s.; to — one's self, 

(W> bejtnben. 
fine, f#on. 

first, erft; in the — place, crflend. 
flower, 2Mume,/. w. 
follow, folgen, w. (aux. fcin). 
foot, ftug, m. s. 2; on — , JU ftujj. 
footpad @tra§enrduber, m. s. 1. 
for, prep, fur (ace); — Example, 

instance, jum $eifj>iel; to know 

— certain, gennjj ( flc^er) roiffen; — , 

conj. benn. 
force, flraft, /. s. 2 (pi. a). 
forget, wgeffen, s. 
former, ber erflere, 
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forty, »tcr)ig. 

fossil, &ofir% if. mx. (pi. 'ten). 

four, tier. 

fresh, frifty. 

friend, ftratnb, i*. j. f. 

friendly, frambli^. 

from, = out of, out (dat.); *on 

further, tenter. 

garden, (Stortra, w. j. 1 (pi. &). 

gardener, (Partner, m. s. 1. 

general, attgtmein. 

gentleman, $tTT, m. w. (§ 94, 1). 

German, bcurfdj. 

Germany, Dcutfdjlanb. 

get (= become), wtrben, s.; fcoltn, 

w.; where did you — that? 

»o$cr fyxben Sic bad f 
ghost, ©eijr, m. s. 8. 
girl, SRabdjcn, w. j. i. 
give, gebai, j.; to — headache, 

flopfrort) maefcen. 
glad, fro J; to be — , fi($ freuen, 

refl. w,; I am — to hear that, 

i$ $ore bad gem. 
glance, 33U(f, m. s. 2. 
go. gc$en, j.; am going, g«)c; it 

is going to rain, e<& nrirb regnen. 
good, gut; — evening, guten 

«bcnb. 
great, grofj. 
s, ratm, j. 



half, tjalfc; £dlfte,/. «/.; the first 
— , bit erfle $alftt; — past nine, 
fealb jetyn; two and a half, j»ci 
unb cin balb, or brittrt)al&. 

hang, tyangen, s. 

happiness, ®lii(f, n. s. (no p 1 .). 

happy, froty, glitrtlidj. 

hardly, faum. 

have, fcabtn; to — to, miiffen 
(§§ 189-191). 

he, er. 

head, fiopf, m. s. 2 (pi 0). 

headache, $oj>fn>e$, n. s. (no pi.). 

hear, tyoren, w. 

heart, £er$, n. mx. (§ 97, 2, a). 

help, tyelfen, s. 

her, a<r. jtc; <fo*. tt)r. 

here, ijter. 

high, $o# (§ 109). 

hill, $uaei, m. s. X. 



him, ace. u)n; dat. t&m. 

himself, emphatic, jclbjt; r<?/?. jt#. 

history, ©c|<$id>te, /. w. 

hold, fatten, j. 

home, <w/v. na$ $aufc; at — , *n 

$oufe. 
hope, $ojfcn* w. 
hot, $ei§. 

hour, ©tunbe,/. w. 
house, £au$, ». j. 5; little — , 

$andi$eit, «. s. 1. 
how, n>ic ; — about, ttric »er$dU cd 

fi$ mtt. 
however, inbeffen. 
human being, SRcnfty, w. w. 
hundred, tyunbert. 
hurry, fi<$ beetlcnv r>/f. w. 

I. * 

idea, ©ebanfe, #«. w*. (£*». -n«); 
93egriff r m. s. 2. 

if. tt>emtr sub. con/.; = whether, 
ob, sub. conj. 

illness, Jhanfyeii,/. w. 

important, toicfyttg. 

impossible, unmi)'gli<$. 

in, tit (dat. and acc.)\ — the coun- 
try, auf ban fianbe; — the even- 
ing, am &benb; — order to. um 
ni, w. inf.; — there, brtnnen; 
— view of, bei, nadj (dat.)\ — 
other words, mit anbern Shorten. 

indeed, in ber Xtjat, atttrbingS; yes 
— , \a x<w\j[, or jarootyl. 

inhabitant, 3$ett)0$ner, m. s. 1. 

instance, ©eiftnel, n. s. 2. 

intelligence, ®eijr, m. s. 8. 

intend, gebenfem irr. w. 

interest 3ntcre ffe# n. mx. 

interesting, intereffa nt. 

interrupt, unterbre'djen, s. 

into, in (ace). 

intolerable, unerrrd'glidj. 

invention, (Srfinbung, /. w. 

is. ifl; is going, gctyt. (See Ex. V. 

n. 5.) 
it, e$; translate by forms of cr 
or ftc when referring to masc. 
or fern. noun. 

journey, SRetfe,/. w. 
just, adv. nur; — ask, fragen @« 
nurj — now, eben je^t. 
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keep, to — awake, toa$Meiben, s.; 

— one's word, Sort fallen, s. 
kind, 9lrt,/. w.; what — of, toa* 

f«r(§i45). 

knock, ftopfen, w. 

know, = to be acquainted with, 
fennen, w. (§ 330) ; in other 
cases, toiflen, w. (§ 190). 

knowledge, flenntnid,/. j. £. 

known, befannt; it is — , manweip. 

lack, Mangel, w. j. 1 (pi. a). 
lady. Dame, /. w.; young — , 

ftraulein, n . s. 1. 
land, Sanb, n. j. 2->* (Ex. IX, 

n. 8). 
language, <Sfera$e, /. 70.; — 

lesson, <5prad)fanbe , /. iu. 
large, grofj. 
last, lefct, »orig; the — days, tie 

lejjten iagc; — year, aoriged 3a $r; 

at — , en0li$. 
late, fpat; latest news, neuefte 

9ta<$ric$ten. 
latter, ber Iefctere. 
leaf, Slatt, «. j. 3. 
learn , lernen, w. 
least, adv. am toentgflen. 
left, Iinf. 

lesson, Sefticn,/. «/. 
let, translate by subj. ; — us go, 

ge$en »ir. 
letter, 93rief, m. s. 2. 
lie, Kegen, s. 
life, geben, ». s. 1. 
light, £t$t, «. s. 3; adj. leid)t. 
like, a</z>. tote. 

like, gern fyiben; I should — com- 
pany, tdj tydtte $erttc ©efeUfdjaft; 

to — to do, gem ityun; to— best, 

am liebjten baben. 
line, 3eile,/. w. 
little, often to be translated by 

a diminutive in ($cn or lein; 

(of size) flein; (of quantity) 

»enig; a — , ein wenig. 
live, icbcn, w.; = dwell, tooftten, 

w. 
lively, leb^aft. 
London, Sonbon; — weather, 

Sonboner Setter. 
long, lang; as adv. lang(e). 
look, to — at, betrafyen, w. 
lost, verloren. 



love, lieben, w.; as noun, £iebc, 

f. w. 
lovely, f(bcn. 
low, niebrig. 

luck, ©lutf, n. j. {no pi.). 
luckily, utm ©Iud. 

majority, SWefrbeit,/. w. 

make, madden, w.; to — the ac- 
quaintance of, fennen lernen, w. 

man, SWann, m. s. S\ (= human 
being) Sttenfd), m. w.; man-of- 
the-house, SBirt, m. s. 2\ $au$' 
$err, m. w. 

many, »ielc. 

mark, 5Rarf, f. w. 

mass, SWenge,/. w. 

matter, §>a$e,/. iv.; what is the 
— with her? toa« i(i u)r? toad 
febltt^r? 

may, mogen, bitrfcn (§S 1 89-191). 

me, ace. mi<$; dat. mir. 

mean, meinen, w.; bebeuten, w.; 
I — , id) meine; the word -s, bad 
SBort bebeutet. 

meet, treffen, s. 

mineral, SWinera'l, n. mx. (pi. 
*ien). 

miserable, elenb. 

missing, feblenb . 

mistake, ftebler, m , s . 1. 

modern, comp. o/neu. 

moment, fcugenblicf, m. s. 2. 

money, ®elb, n. s. 3. 

month, SWonat, m. s. 2. 

mood, ©timmung,/. w. 

more, comp. (§§ 111-114); metyr 
(§ 158). 

morrow, to-morrow, morgen, adv. 

most, superl. (§§ 111-114 ; a — 
interesting city, erne fyikbfl (au* 
&erjt) intereffante @tabt; at the — , 
IjotbitaiS. 

mostly, meiftend. 

mother, SRutter, /. s. 1 (pi. ii). 

motion, Seftegung,/. w. 

mount, ftetgen, s. 

mountain, 99erg, m. s. 2\ * moun- 
tains' = mountain-range, or 
mountain-country, ©ebtrge, n. 
s. 1. 

much, 9iel. 

museum, SWufeum, n. mx. (pi. SWu^ 
feen). 
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music. SRufl'f, /. w. ; -lesson, 

SRufitjhmbe,/. w. 
must. muffen(§§ 1 89-191). 
my, mein; see, however, Ex. IV. 

n. 5. 
myself, emphatic % felbfi; refl. % acc. 

nti$, dat. mir. 

name, 9tame, w. wjt. (gr**. -nS). 

need. braud>m, w. 

neighbor, 9fod}bar, »*. mx. 

never, nicmaW. 

nevertheless, tTOfcbem, itictyGbefto* 
weniacr. 

new, ntu. 

news, 9?a$ri($ten, /. w. ; what's 
the — , toa* giebt 1 * 9teue$. 

newspaper, 3eitung, /. w. 

next, nacbfl (§§ 114, 2). 

nice, ^ubfdj. 

night. 9toty,/. j. *(/>/. tf). 

nine, num. 

no, adj. fein ; adv. ntin ; — one, 
niemanb ; — worse, nid)t fd)Itd)ter; 
once and — more, cimnal unb 
nid)t nueber; — doubt one needs 
a long time, man braud)t tocf>l eine 
langt Beit. 

none, fan. 

nonsense, Unfmn, m. s. (no pi.). 

nor, nocty; — I either, id) and) nidjt. 

not, nidjt; — a, fcin. 

nothing, ttidUS. 

notice, bemerftn, 7*/. 

novel, SRoma'n, m. s. 2. 

now, nun, jefet ; — here is some- 
thing, bier tjl nun etn>a$; —guess, 
raten ©ic einmal, nun einmal. 

number, SRenge, /. ?«/. 

occur, fcorfommen, s. 

of, usually translated by geni- 
tive ; ton (dat.), especially be- 
fore proper names or where 
the case would not otherwise 
be clear; a majority of 200 
votes, eine 2Re$rbeit »on 200 ©ttm* 
men ; a quantity — minerals, 
eine 2Renge SNineralien ; — course, 
naturlidj. 

offer, bitten, s. 

oh, 0; — that's it ! a<$ fo ! 

old, alt. 



on, an (dat. and ace); auf (dat. 
and ace); — the river (of a 
boat), auf ban Sfoflfe, (of a house) 
anbtm gluffe; — the side, auf ber 
@tite; — the study (= concern- 
ing), itber bad ©tubium; — your 
head, auf bem $opfe; — the first 
of May, ant erjtai SRai ; — busi- 
ness of state, in <5taatSgef#aften; 
— account of, totgen (gen.)\ — 
my account, meinettroegen. 

once, einmal, einjt; — more, ttiebeT; 
at — , fofort. 

one, adj. ein ; indef. pron. man, 
einer. 

oneself, reft. juty. 

only, adv. nur; (time) erfl. 

open (verb), bjfnen, w. 

or, ober. 

order, in — to, urn ju, with inf. 

ordinary, ge»6$nli$. 

other, anber. 

otherwise, fonfl. 

ought, I — , t$ foflte, i<$ $atte foUrn 
(§§ 189-191). 

our, unfer. 

outside, braufjen. 

over yonder, britben, bort briiben. 

own, eigen. 

pair, tyaax, n. s. 2. 

palace, 9>ala|T, m. s. 2 (pi. a). 

paper (= newspaper), Seining,/. 

w.; papier, n. s. 2. 
parents, (Eltem,//. only. 
park, 9)arf, m. s. 2 (pi. also 

»ar»). 
part, £eil, vi. s.;(= share) n. s. 

»; (=role) ffiolle,/. w. 
pass (away), tergeben, s. 
past, half — nine, ^olb \t\fn. 
peace, ^rtebc, m. mx. (gen. -n$). 
pen-drawing, fteberjeidjnung,/. ?a. 
people, Ceute, //. s. ; —live, bie 

tteute leben. 
performance, 33orflellung, /. w. 
perhaps, »iellei(fet; — I ought to, 

id) follte trobU 
philosophy, 3tyilofopbie / , /. w. 
photograph, $P$ot0grap$ie', /. t w. 
physician, %x%t, m. s. 2 (pi. &). 
picture, 9Mlb, n. s. 3. 
pick, bredjen, s. 
piece-of-luck, QHurt, «, j. #. 
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pity, it is a — , f$ if! faabe. 
place, spiafc, m. s. ii (pi. a) ; Drt, 

m. s. 2-3 ; in the first — , erften*. 
play, fpielen, w. ; (= drama) Drama, 

». w-r. ; ©tiicf, n . j. £. 
pleasant, angenetym. 
please, bittc. 
pleasure, ffreube,/. w. 
pocket, 2af($e,/. w. 
poet, X)tc^ter, w. j. i. 
point (to), beuten (auf, «*-*-.). 
lM>int, SPunft, w. j. £; it is on the — 

of striking, e$ will eben fd)lagen. 
politics, SPolttif,/. 7<r. 
poor, arm. 
possible, mogltcty. 
power, flraft, /. s. 2 (pL a*). 
praise, loben, w. 
pray, nur; — come along, fommen 

Sie nur mit ; how old are you, 

— ? »ie alt flnb <5ie benn ? 
present, ©cftyenf, n. s. 2. 
presume, I — , »o$l. 
pretty, adj. tyiibfty ; adv. jtcmltc^. 
price, 3>rei$, **• J- £. 
probable, ttatyrfdjetnlidj ; that is 

probably an invention, bad mag 

too$l cine (Erftnbung . . . fein. 
professor, 9>rofe'ffoT, m. mx. 
put, to — up with, fi$ (etroa*) ge* 

fallen Iafien. 

quantity, SWenge, /. w. 
quarter, SMertel, «. s. 1 ; a — to 

io, bret SMertcl (auf) 10. 
question, flfrage, /. w. ; it is a — 

of, e* fyxnbelt j?d& urn (ace). 
quick, fd)ncll. 
quiet, rutytg. 
quite, ganj. 

rain, regnen, 7//. 

rare, jelten. 

rate, at any — , jebenfatt*. 

read, lefen, s. 

reader, £efebuc$, *. s. 3. 

reading, Eeftit're,/. w. 

ready, berett. 

real, mirflid), eigentli<$. 

reason, ©runb, m. s. 2 (pi. ii). 

regard (to), SRiicfftd)!,/. 7v. (auf). 

rely (upon), ftd) fcerlaffen (auf, ace). 

remain, bleiben, s. (aux. fein). 

remaining, ubrig. 



repeat, totebertyo'len, w. 

represent, barjMen, w. 

residence, 2Bo&mmg,/. w. 

respect. $tnftdjt, /. w. 

resume, nrietcrau fnctynen, s. 

right (= correct), rtd)tig ; — 
good, redjt out; to be — , red)t 
^aUn; — before, gerabe *orj 
— at, f$on an. 

rise, fteigen, s. (aux. fein). 

river, ftlu§, m. s. 2. 

rogue, (Sdjelm, m. s. 2. 

room, 3immer, n. s. 3. 

royal, fomgli<$. 

run, laufen, s. (aux. fein). 

sake, for your — , urn beinetttrillert, 
urn 3$retn>tHen (§ 127). 

salamander, (Salama nber, m. s. 1. 

same, the — , berfclbe (§ 134). 

say, fagen, w. ; often to be trans- 
lated by a form of follen (§ 

191, 5). 
saying, <SbrU($, tn. s. 2 {pi. it). 
scene, Scene,/, w. 
season, 3a$redjeit, /. w. 
seat, 3>lafc, m. s. 2 (pi. a); to take 

a — , spiafc nefynen; — one's self, 

second, ber jttxite; -ly, j»eiten*. 

see, fe$en, s. 

seem, fdjeinen, s. 

several, metyrere (§ 158). 

shall, future, toerben (§ 168, 2); 

modal, foUen (§§ 180-191). 
she, fle. 
short, furj. 
shoot, Wie§en, s. 
show, jetgen, w. 
shut, fdjltcfcen, s. 
sick, franf. 
side, <5eitc, /. 70. 
sight, (Se^endwurbigfeit, /. w. 
silent, be or become — , fctyttet* 

gen, s. 
since, prep, feit (dat.). 
sing, flngen, s. 
sir, mein #err. 
sister, @d^»e|ler, /. w. 
sit, fifcen, s.\ to— down, jtd) fe^en, 

reft. w. ; let us — down, fefcen ttir 

und. 
situation, Sage,/, w. 
six, fed;*. 
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skate, G&Uttftut* m. s. 2. 

small, flein. 

so, fo; (= accordingly, then) alfo; 

— far as I am concerned, toad 
micb, bftrifft; — I have (in an- 
swers), bad tyibt i<$ au$; — very 
strange, fo feltfam. 

society, ©efettftaft, /. w. 

some, irgenb tin, einig* (§§ 150, 152); 

— more, nocb. etnige; — one, 
irgenb jtmattb. 

something, ettoad. 

sometimes, btdtoeilen, nttoeilen. 

somewhat, ettoad. 

son, <5o$n, m. s. 2 (pi. 3). 

soon, balb. 

sorry, I am — , ed tbut mir letb. 

sort., all sorts of, allcrlei; what — 

of, ttfl$ fur (§ 145). 
speak, foremen, s. 
spirit, ©eify m. s. 8. 
spook, ©efpenfl, n. s. S. 
stand, jU^en, s. 
state, <3laat, m. mx. 
station, S9a$n$of, m.s.2 (pi. 8). 
stay, fi$ auf(>alten, j. 
step, tmen, j. 
still, tf</v. (time, degree) no<$; 

(adversative) bo$. 
storm, ®etoitter, n. s. 1. 
story, ©efdjic^te, /. w. 
stove, Dfen, w. j. 1 (pi. 0). 
strange, fonbcrbar, feltfam. 
stride, fcbreiten, s. (aux. fein). 
strike, falagen, s. 
strong, ftarf. 
student, Stube'nt, m. w. 
study, fhtbieren, w. 
subject, untertoe'rfen, s. 
such, fold); — a, fo ein. 
suffering, Seiben, n. s. 1. 
suffice, geniigen, n. 
summer, ©ommer, m. s. 1. 
summit, ©ipfel, m. s. 1. 
suppose, meincn, w. 
sure, fitter; to be — , freilidj, atter* 

bingd ; -ly , gctoifj ; they -ly kno w , 

man wetfj bod) n>otyl. 

table, $ifd>, m. s. 2. 

take, netymen, s.; to — cold, ftd> 
erfdlten, refl. w.; to — a seat, 
SPlafc netymen; — a walk, einen 



@pajtergang maifcen. 



talk, reben, w.; there is much — 
about, ed roirb »tel gerebct fiber. 

tarry, aerwetlen, w. 

taste, ©efdjmacf, m. s. 2. 

teacher, Sefyrer, m. s. 1, £e$rertn, 
/. w. 

tedious, fongtoet'lig. 

tell, fagen, w. 

ten, |e^n. 

test, grafting,/, w. 

than, aid. 

thank, banfen, w.; (I) — you, 
banfe. 

thanks, X)anf, ///. s. (no pi.). 

that, dent. pron. bad; iencr (§ 129); 
rel. pron. bet, bte, bad; toeldjer, 
toeldje, welded (§§ 136 ff.); sub. 
conj. bajj. 

the, «fr/. art. beT (§ 72). 

theater, Sweater, n. s. 1. 

them, dat. tynen, ««-. fie; there are 
six of — , ed gtebt beren fe$d. 

then, benn; (temporal) bann. 

there, ba, bort; — is, — are, ed 
giebt, also ed tft, ed ftnb (§ 340); in 
— , brinnen. 

they, fie; indef. man. 

thing, £>ing# n. s. 2; any such — 
as, fo ettoad tote. 

think, benfen, w. (§ 330); to — of, 
an (ace) . . . benfen. 

third, ber britte. 

this, bled; — time, biedmal; — 
evening, fcute abenb. 

thoroughly, grfinblidj. 

those, — are, bad ftnb. 

though, sub. conj. obglei$, obtoo^l; 
adv. bo<$; wasn't it warm — , 
toar ed bo4 toarm. 

thought, Q^ebanfe, m. mx. 

three, brei. 

through, bux$(aec. ); — with , fertig 
mit. 

throw, werfen, s. 

ticket, 93iaett, n. s. 2 (pi. Att). 

time, (duration) Beit, f % w .; (oc- 
casion) 2Ral# n. s. 2; this — , 
biedmal; what — , tote »tel lt$r; 
once upon a — , einmal. 

title, Xitel, m. s. 1. 

to, usually dative, at; — the 
concert, utd Uonjert; — the edge, 
bid an ben SRanb; — London, — 
the station, na$ Sonbon, na^ btm 
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93atynf>ofe; to step — the window, 

and ftenjta tretcn. 
to-day, beutc. 
together, jufantmen. 
to-morrow, morgen. 
to-night, beute abcnb. 
too, §u; au$. 
toward, gcgen, <**r. 
tower, lurm, m. j. #(/»/. n). 
train, 3ug, w. j. # (//. it). 
travel, fasten, j. , reijen, w. 
tree, 8aitm, m. s. 2 (pi. au). 
trouble, 5Ru$c, /. w. 
true, roatyr. 

tarn out, rocrben (*/*.*•. fein). 
twelve, §»olf. 
twenty, jttan$ig; twentieth, ber 

Attantfgfte; the — first, bcr tin* 

unb;n>anug|k. 
twice, jroctmal. 
two, &»ci. 

under, unter (dat. and ace). 
understand, acrftcben, s. 
unfortunately, tetber. 
united, Mreimgt. 
university, Untoerjttdt', /. w. 
unpleasant, una'ngenebm. 
until, M. 
upon, auf (dat, and arc); once — 

a time, einmal ; — « the whole, 

im ganjen. 
use, gebraudjen, w.; = spend, jubrin* 

0in (§ 33o). 
usual, gen>o$nU<$. 

valley, Xtyd, n. s. 3. 
verb, SJerbum, n. s. (pi. *a). 
very, fc^r; — much (degree), fetyr; 

— well ( = agreed, ' all right '), 

fetyr gern ; he is doing — well 

ed gety u)m fetjr gut. 
victory, (Steg, m. s. 2. 
view, in — of all that, nad) afle 

bent. 
village, £>orf, «. s. 3. 
visit, befu^en, w. 
voice, ©timntc, /. w. 
vote, ©timme,/. w. 
voyage, ©eeretfc,/. 7«/. 

wait, nwten, w. 

walk (for pleasure), ©pajiergang, 
;//. s. 2 (pi. a); as verb, ge^cn, s. 



want, ntogen* n>unf<$cn, w. ; 

(= need) brau(tyen, w. 
warm, toarm. 
watch. Safacmibr,/. w. 
way, ©eg, ///. s. 2 ; in the — of, 

in (dat.); the — home, btr$etm* 

toeg, SRucfweg. 
we, »tr. 
weak, f$nnt($. 
weather, Setter, n. s. 1. 
week, ©od>e,/. w. 
welcome, wiUfo'mmen. 
well, gut; very — {= agreed, ' all 

right '), fc$r gem ; he has done 

that — , bad tyat er gut gemadjt; I 

am doing — , icb bejtnbe mt<$ too^l; 

inter j. nun. 
what, inter, pron. »aS; rel.pron. 

m\&) (§ 144); — sort, kind of, 

n>a* fur (§ 145). 
when, inter. »ann ; sub. conj. 

n>enn. 
where, »o. 

whether, sub. conj. o&. 
which, re I. pron. bet, tt>el$ 

(§ 136). 
while, 3eit, /. w.; a — , cine 3«t 

lang. 
who, inter, pron. tt>er; re I. tt>el<$ or 

ber; he — , »cr (§ 140). 
whoever, tocr, n>er aucb. 
whole, ganj. 

why, inter, ttarum; inter j. bocty. 
wide, tteit. 

will, future, toerben (§ 186, 2); mo- 
dal, toollen (§§ 189-191). 
wind, ©inb, m. s. 2. 
window, %tn$tx, n. s. 1. 
wish, tofinftyen, w.; toolkit 
with, ntit (dat.). 
withal, baut. 
without, otyne (ace). 
woman, £)ame, / w. ; %xau,f. w. ; 

©cib, n. s. 3. 
wonder, 1 — whether, id) ntod)tc 

miffettr ob; how late is it, I — , 

fete fodt i(t e$ toobt. 
wood, #ol&, n. s. 3 ; ' woods ', 

©alb, m. s. 3. 
word, ©ort, n. s. 2-3. 
work, Arbeit,/, w. ; (of an author) 

©erf, n. s. 2. 
workingman, ^rbeitcr, m. s. 1. 
world, ©elt,/. w. 
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worse, worst, fatatycr, ftylefttfji. 
wretched, elnib. 
write, fcbmbtn, s. 

year, 3afrr» «. j. S. 
yes, ja; — indeed, jatoo^l. 
yesterday, gctfern. 
yet, nod>, bo$. 
yonder, tort. 



you, bu (§ 303, 4); $r (//. of bu); 

(Sic (polite address) ; a<r. bid), 

«$, @ic ; dat. Dtr, «($, 3^nen; 

indef. man. 
young, jung; — lady, grdulcin, ». 

j. i. 
your, beta, cucr, 3$r. 
yourself, emphatic* fclbjt ; r//. 

(§8 201, 202). 



INDEX. 



The numbers refer to sections. For strong verbs consult the list in § 331. 



a, pronunciation of, 15 ; written instead 
of aa, App. I, S, 4. 

<i, pronunciation of, 22 ; as umlaut of aa, 
86, 1, a ; * and «e, App. I, 8, 1. 

ob, prep. S77. 

aber, 879, 1 ; ober aber, 879, 3. 

ablaut, 828, 2 ; clauses, 829 ; in deriva- 
tion, 884, 1, 886. 

abstract nouns, use of art. with, 228; 
plu. of, 288, 1, a. 

accent, 81-4 ; in compound verbs, 207, 4 ; 
in compound nouns, 899 ; in compound 
particles, 408. 

accasatire, use of, 268-9 ; with verbs, 
268-5 ; cognate, 264 ; two objects, 266, 
846, 1; adverbial, 266; absolute, 267, 
869,8; with prepositions, 268, 876,2; 
with adjectives, 269 ; in impersonal 
constructions, 205, 1, 2, 268, 3. 

attire rolce, 71, 164 ; with passive force 
after laffen, etc., 866, 1, a and 2, b. 

address, nom. in, 248; pronouns of, 121, 
801. 

adjectlres, inflection, 101-9, 286-9; com. 
parison, 111-14, 292-6; derivation, 
889-91; composition, 404-6; syntax, 
286-96 ; without inflection, 101, 286, 
109, 2-4 ; strong, 102-5 ; weak, 106-7 ; 
strong or weak, 288 ; as substantive, 
108, 290; in predicate, 110, 289; ir- 
regularities of inflection, 109 ; of com- 
parison, 114, 296 ; with gen., 252 ; with 
dat., 260 ; with ace , 269 ; with prepo- 
sitions, 291 ; repetition necessary, 282, 
2; orthography of proper adjectives, 
4, 3, and App. I, 8, 13, b. 

adject! re clauses, 414. 

adrerbial clauses, 415. 

adrerbrt, 216; classification, 371; primi- 
tive, 872 ; relation to adj., 878 ; from 
nouns, 874 ; comparison, 875 ; ordinal, 
299, 1 ; relative, 816 ; prepositional, 
876, 5, a ; position of, 96, 424 ; com- 
bined with substantive inf., 865,2, a; 
with partitive gen., 258, 3 ; for rel. 
pron., 139, 2. | 



After*, 888, 1. 

'age, 284, 2. 

ai, pronunciation, 27 ; limited use, App. 

1,8,3. 
*al, pi. of nouns in, 275, 4, a; neuter 

nouns in, 280, 2. 
all, 146, 817 ; alle, 817, 1 ; alleS, 817, 2 ; 

aUroo, 816. 3. 
alle in, 879, 1. 
allenfalU, 288, 1, a. 
after*, 294, 1 ; allerliebft, 294, 1, a. 
Alphabet, German, 2 ; script, 7. 
alt, 881, 1, a ; with predicate nom., 242, 

2, 271; with appositive, 265, 3, 271, 

1-3; with following rel., 814, 3; for 

aid ob, 859, 8, a ; in comparisons, 881, 

1, a ; omitted after fo, 881, 1, h. 
aU ob, aid wenn, with unreal subj., 859, 3. 
ai* ttffe, in comparisons, 881, 1, a. 
am, with superl., 112, 294, 5; in superl. 

of adv., 875, 2. 
an, 877. 
anber, 147; anberS = else, 258, 2, e ; an* 

bert&alb, 118,3, b. 
ana ft, 260, 2, b. 
anflatt, 877; with inf., 867,6. 
*nt*, 888, 2 ; ttutroort, 285, 2. 
aurroorre n, construction with, 257, 1, a. 
apostrophe, in gen., 284, 1, b; cf. also 

App. I, 8, 14. 
apposition, 270-2, 285 ; immediate, 270 ; 

mediate, 271 ; spurious, 272. 
apposltlonal, gen., 246, 4, a; predicate, 

110,1,289, 1,868,2,869,2. 
Vrmur, 285, 1, a. 
«artig, 890, 1. 
article, 72-8; use, 228-82; see under 

def. and indef. art. 
ttrta*, pi. of 281, 1, a. 
au, pronunciation, 28. 
du, pronunciation, 31 ; ft, not %t, App. 

I, 8, 1. 
and}, 880, 1, a, 6; in indef. rel. clauses, 

140, 2,8*1,1, m. 
auf, 877; auf ba£, 881, l,c. 
atiferftehen, 848, 1. 
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«vft. In super!, of adv., 112, 2, 87ft, 2. 
ant, (rafter, aufterfcalb, 877. 
auterUfen, 848, 1. 
auxiliaries, of tense, 171-2; nee, 168, 



1-2, 828; omission, 824; periphrastic 
and causal, 825; modal, 188-94, 882-8; 
of roice, 196, 844. 
att, 29, 1. 



b, pronunciation, 88; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 7, 2. 
ftanfe, pi. of, 278, a. 
baitgt, 280, 2, b. 
ftanf, 275, 1, a. 
.bar, 890, 2. 
8au, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 
be., 208, 1, a, 898, L 
begesnen, 208, 1, 6. 
Del, 877. 

bribe, 148 ; beibe§, 148, 1. 
beoor, 841, 1,881,1. 



btiahltn, 288, 1, c. 

bftinctt, 877. 

bt#, prep., 877 ; sub. conj., 881, 1. 

bitten, with double object, 205, 1, a. 

bltiben, with inf. , 866, 3. 

Soot, pi. of, 275, 3. 

borrowed words, accent, 04; gender 

280; declension, 281-2. 
brauoien, inf. for perf. pple., 820, 2, b. 
Srctt, pL of, 270, a. 
»ud)f»abf , gen. of, 279, 2, a. 



t, pronunciation, 80; in new spelling, 

80, 1, App. I, 8, 12. 
capital letters, use of, 4 ; in pronouns of 

address, 801, 6; in verbal phrases, 842, 

2, 6 and 3, a; cf. also App. I, 8, 13. 
ease, 70; see under nom., gen., etc. 
eaasal clauses, dependent, 415, 5. 
<6, pronunciation, 87. 
dj, as intensive stem suffix, 896, 1. 
s<*cn, 79, 887, 1. 
Gbor* gender and decl., 275, 3. 
Christian names, pi. of, 284, 3, b. 
d>#, pronunciation of, 87, 5. 
«f , 2, 2 ; pronunciation of, SO, 2. 
cognates, Eng. and Ger., 1, 2, and App. 

II. 
collective nouns, congruence of verb 

with, 840, 1. 
comma, use of, 0. 
comparative clauses, 415, 7. 



comparison of adjectives, 11 1-14, 292-0; 
of adverbs, 210, 2, 875. 

composition of noun*, 899-408 ; adjec- 
tives, 404-0; verbs, 200-14, 841-8; 
particles, 08, 1, 408. 

concessive clauses, 415, 4. 

conditional mode, 108, 3, 862. 

conditional sentences, 859. 415, 3. 

conjugation, 171-98, 828-81; weak, 
174-8 ; strong, 179-85, 828 ; mixed, 
180. 

conjunctions, 218, 878-81 ; general con. 
nectives, 879; adverbial, 880; subor- 
dinating, 881, 415. 

connecting vowel, use of, 109, 170, 827 ; 
dropped in strong verbs, 188. 

consecutive clauses, 415, 9. 

consonants, classification, 88; pronun- 
ciation, 84-60; representation in Eng. 
cognates, App. IL 



b, pronunciation, 88; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 8, 2. 
ba(r), in compounds, with prep., 122, 2, 

182, 810, 418, 1, c, 807, 6, a ; with verb, 

841, 1. 
ba, added to rel., 810, 2; with rel. force, 

810, 3; as sub. conj., 881, 1, 6. 
bamft, 881, 1, o. 
bat, as absolute subject, 181, 1; referring 

to persons, 809, 4 ; for n>a§ referring to 

sentence, 815, 2. 
baft, 881, 1, d ; omission of, 860, a. 
dative, formation, 77,2, 81, 2, 84, 2, 89, 

94; meaning, 70, 250; use, 250-02; 

with verbs, sole object, 257 ; secondary 

object, 258 ; of interest, 259 ; ethical, 

259, 4; with adjectives, 260; with 



nouns, 201; with interjections, 201, 1, 
a ; with prepositions, 870, 3, 4 ; r= ]>oe- 
sessive, 227, a, 259, 1, a; with ooti = 

banfeit, 267, 1, a. [gen., 247. 

•be, 887, 2. 

declension, 00; of articles, 72-8; nouns, 
70-100, 278-85 ; foreign nouns, 281-2; 
proper names, 99-100, 284-5; adjec- 
tives, 101-18, 286-8; of pronouns, 
120-68. 

definite article, 72; use, 228-82; con- 
tractions, 223 ; omission, 224 ; use with 
proper names, 225; generic, 220; = 
possessive, 227 ; distributive, 228 ; in 
phrases, 229 ; repetition, 282. 

demonstratives, 129-85, 309-11 ; = per- 
sonal pron., 122, 2, a. 
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[ftnbeit 



4>f iifntal, pi. of, 976, a. 

bcnit = for, 879, 2 ; = then, 880, 1; = 
thnn, 881, 1, a; with concessive subj., 
888, 1, a. 

denominative verbs, 894. 

dependent clauses, 418-18. 

dependent order; tee word-order. 

bcr,art., 72; dem., 129, 181, 808; rel., 
186, 188, 814 

derivation, 884-88; general principle! 
of, 884; nouns, 888-8; adjectives, 889- 
•1 ; verbs, 892-6 ; pronouns and par- 
tides, 897-8 ; see further under com- 
position. 

trricnfar, 188, 811. 

btrtr, 809, 2. 

$cro, 809, 5. 

bcrfelbt, 184,811,1,897. 

bc», 809, 1, a. 

beshalb, be emrgcn, 182, L 

beflp, 881,1,/. 



determinatives, 129, 188-8, 811. 

dialects, 8, 221; lose of pret in, 881, 

1,0. 

bf<6, inflection, 129; use, ISO; absolute 
subject, 180, 2. 

bitwtii, derivation, 408, 2. 

bieifciti, 877. 

digraphs, 2, 2. 

dlmidiatlves, 118, 3, b. 

diminutive snfflxes, 79, 887, 4, 896, 2. 

$inn, pi. of, 276, a. 

diphthongs, 2, 2, 26-81. 

bod?, 880, 1, a, c. 

3>orn, pi. of, 279, 1, a. 

$nia?, pi. of, 276, 2, a. 

bu, orthography, 4. 'A 801, 5; use in ad- 
dress, 801, a, 1 ; declension, 120. 

bttnfen, 268, 1, ft, 880, a. 

bnrcb, as prep., 877; as prefix, 212, 841,3. 

bftrfe it, 188, 189, 191, 1, 888. 

Dutch, relation to German, 1, 1, App. II, 3. 



e, pronunciation, 16; dropped in inflec- 
tion of adjectives in el, en, er, 287 ; 
dropped in comparison, 118, 3, 292, 2; 
use as connecting vowel, 176, 188, 827, 

pf, as nominal suffix, 887, 8; in adverbs, 
878, 3; omission of, in imv., 188, 2, 
827, 2 and 2, a. 

tht, *h*t» 296, 3. 

ti, pronunciation, 29. 

»e f, 98, 887, 4. 

tin, indef. art., 78; num., 116, 297; 
pron., 116, 1,149, 1,818. 

cfnonber, 804, 2. 

efitfg', 180, 819. 

rini, 297, 818, 1 and 1, a 

efnunbberfclbe, 811, 1, e. 

rinotrle fbtn, 848, 1. 

dftcl, 286, 5. 

elfin, 268, 1, 6. [896, 2. 

tt\, nouns in, 79, 887, 5; as verbal suffix, 

era©*, 896, 2, c. 

r<n, nouns in, 79; as adjective suffix, 
890, 3; as verbal suffix, 802, 1 ; iu sing, 
of weak feminines, 277, 1. 

*en#, in gen., 97, 2, 279, 2; in ordinal 
adverbs, 299, 1; in absolute superla- 
tives, 875, 2, a. 



cut., 208,1,*, 896,9 

enraegeti, 877. 

entlaffrn, 249, 2, a. 

e ntweber, 879, 3. 

tx, inflection, 120 ; use n address, 801, 2. 

tt; 208, 1, c, 896, 3. 

*er, nouns in, 79, 887, 6; adjectives in, 

890, 4 ; as verbal suffix, 898, 3. 
•ml, 887, 4. 
rrinnrrn, 249, 3, a. 
,e rid, 299, 1, 890, 5. 
*rrn, weak verbs in, 177 ; as adjective 

suffix, 890, 3. 
erfft, 114, 5, 296, 3. 
er|., 888, 3, 891, 1. 
ti, special uses of, 122, 3, 808 ; omission 

with impersonal verbs, 204, 2; as gen., 

252,1, a, 266, 1, <*, 800, 2. 
erlfoV, 150, 819, 1, a. 
crma», 151 ; with adj., 105, 2, 258, 2, a; 

as adv., 820, 1. 
eti, pronunciation, 80; for ie in archaic 

verb forms, 828, 3, a. 
exclamation, nom. in, 248 ; gen. in, 255 ; 

dat. in, 261, 1, a ; inf. in, 867, 7. 
exclamatory sentences, 410, 1, 420, 2. 
*9, «9, 1. 



f, pronunciation, 89; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 7, 3. 
-fad?, 299, 1, 390, 6. 
factitive verbs, 893, 1 ; factitive object, 

268, a, 264, 1; predicate, 110, 1, b. 
fasten, with inf., 866,4. 
♦faltlg, ifftliig, 890, 7. 



fafl, f«fr, 878, 3. 

gfels, ftelfen, 279, 2, a. 

feminine nouns, uninflected in sing., 77, 
1; exception, 277, 1; with «3 in com- 
pounds, 400, 2, a. 

final clauses, 415, 8. 

fhtbcn,withinf.,866,3. 
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*<of , pi. of, 176, 3 

fragen, 966, l,a. 

Qfranlrir, gender, 288, 2, a; with i 

186. 1, 6. 
frrt,269,1.6. 
fAMen, with inf., 866, 2 and 2, 6. 



fur, 877 ; with verbs of regarding, 266, 

3, c. 
9urft, 278, 1, b. 
f at ore, 168, 868 ; present need for, 848, 

1 ; not expressed by roollen, 888, 3, a. 
future perfect, 168, 868. 



g, pronunciation, 40; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 8, 2. 

gaiq, nninflected, 109, 3. 

6I«>, as prefix of nouns, 888, 4; of adjec- 
tives, 881, 2 ; of verbs, 896, 4; as aug- 
ment of pple., 167, 1, 886. 

gtboren, 844, 2. 

gtgtn, gen, 841, 1, 877. 

grgcvfiber, 877. 

0>e bait, pi. of, 276, a. 

geben, with inf., 866, 4, 869. 5. 

6*cbeim(e r)rat, inflection, 401, a. 

genial, 877. 

gender, 69 ; determination of, 76 ; rules 
for, 288-7 ; by meaning, 288 ; by form, 
284 ; in compounds, 286 ; in borrowed 
words, 286 ; variable, 287. 

genitive, formation of, 80, 84, 1, 89, 94, 
97, 2, 99, 1, 100, 1; use, 246-66 ; with 
nonns, 246 ; with verbs, sole object, 
248; with verbs, secondary object, 249; 



partitive gen., with verbs, 260; with 
adjectives, pronouns and adverbs, 268; 
adverbial (place, time, manner), 261, 
874 ; with adjectives, 262 ; in exclama- 
tions, 266; with prepositions, 876, 5; 
substitutes for, 100, 1, 247. 

German language, relation to Eng., 1 and 
App. II; historical periods, 220; liter- 
ary language and dialects, 221 ; good 
German, 8, 222. 

Germanic languages, App. II, 8; shifting 
of consonants in, App. II, 6. 

arm, comparison of, 876, 1. 

gerundive, 870. 

@<ftd>t, pl. of, 276, a. 

gt«bt(e« giebt), 268, 3, a, 808, 1, a, 840. 

glatibcn, 267, 1, a. 

**Uid>tn, 127, 2, 182, 2, 806, % 

Grimm's Law, App. IF, 6, 1, a. 

®tinfft, \w Gunfftcn, 276, 1, a. 



b, pronunciation, 41 ; in Eng. cognates, 

App. II, 9, 3. 
babrn, conjugation, 171-2 ; use as aux., 

168, 1, 828, 201, 1; impersonal use of, 

268. 3, a, 803, 1, a; with inf., 866, 3 and 7. 
*baft, 890, 8. 

balb, nninflected, 109,3; fyxlber, 289,2, b. 
<balb, *balb*n, *nalber, 127,806, 1, 877. 
•balb, in dimidiatives, 118, 3, b. 
$anb, 240, 1 ; ju $anben, oortjanben, etc., 

276, 1, a. 
$<nit»t, pl. of, 276, a. 
briftm, perf. pple. of, 826, 2, b; with 

dat , 266, 1, 6 ; with inf., 366, 2 and 2, 

a; with predicate inf., 866, 6; with 

predicate, perf. pple., 869, 6. 
'be it, 93, 387, 7. 



be (fen, with ace., 268, 1, b ; perf. pple. 

of, 826, 1, 6; with inf., 366, 2 and 2, a. 
ber, 210, 2. 
$trr, pl. of, 94, 1; as title, 278, 1, b; 

once used in address, 801, 2 
$erj, 97, 2, a. 
bier*, 132, a. 
High German, 220 ; High German shift. 

ing of consonants, App. IT, 6. 
bin, 210, 2. 

binter, as prep., 877 ; as prefix, 212, 1. 
bocb, 109, 1, 114, 2. 

$ob<prtefler, £obelfeb, inflection,401, a. 
boreti, use of inf. for perf. pple., 188, 3, 

a, 826, 2, b; with inf., 866, 2 and 2, b. 
nunfcert, 116, 1,297,4. 
hyphen, use of, 6, 400, 4. 



f , pronunciation, 17 ; never doubled, 14, 

1, a. 
i<b/ inflection, 120 ; omission, 802, 3. 
*td>r, 387, 8,890,9. 
it, pronunciation, 17, 2. 
tit, nouns in, 98, 2. 
•teren, verbs in, 174, 1, a, 826, 2, a, 

896, 4. 
*f g, as suffix of adjectives, 890, 10 ; of 

verbs, 896, 5. 



ibr, in address, 801, 1 ; omission of, 802, 
2, 863, L 

3bro, 808, 1. 

immrr, in indef. rel. clauses, 140, 2, 881, 
l,m. 

Imperstlve, 71 ; tenses of, 168, 4 ; omis- 
sion of e in, 827, 2 ; use Of, 868 ; substi- 
tutes for, 863, 3; passive imv. with fein, 
844, 1. 

Impersonal verbs, 204-4, 889-10; with 
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secondary object in gen , 249,4; with 
cUt., 259, 2, a. b; with ace, 263, 3; 
use of e<5 with, 808, 1. 

in, 877, 841,1. 

sin, 91, 94, 2, 387, 9; names of women in, 
285. 1, c 

Indefinite article, 78; use, 280; omis- 
sion, 281. 

intent, 381, 1, e. 

Indefinite pronouns, 146-68, 317-22. 

inillratlTe, 71; use, 854; for imv., 363, 
3,c. 

indirect discourse, 860-1; indirect ques- 
tion, 142, 1, 360, 4. 

Indo-European languages, App II, 2. 

inflaitire, 71, 166; declension, 274; use, 



864-7; nature of, 864; substantive, 365; 
without au, 866; with ju, 867; for imv , 
866, 6; after prep., 217, 3; omission 
with modal aux , 193; position of, 425. 

innerbalb, 877. 

inseparable prefixes, 208, 896. 

interjections, 219, 882-8; nature of, 882; 
list, 883. 

Interrogate pronouns, 148-5, 312-13. 

IntransltlTe Terns, 164, 1; aux. with, 
323; passive of, 198, 845, 2. 

ill rendon, see word-order. 

irgenb, 152. [292, 2. 

*ffd>, 890, 11; snperl. of adjectives in, 

Herat! to numerals, 299, 1; pret. 850, 1; 
verbs, 895, 2, 3. 



j, pronunciation, 42; in cognates, App. 

IF, 10. 
fa, 380, 1, d. 
j*, 881,1,/. 
iebenfa(I», 288, 1, a. 



|eb-, febermann, ieglicb, 158. 
jematib, 154, 821, 2. 
|en-, 129-80. 
jenfeito, 377. 
jungfft, 875, 3. 



f, pronunciation, 48; in cognates, App. 

Fein, 155; fetneSroegd, 288, 1, a. 
*Uit, 98, 887, 7. 
fttfma,pl. of, 281,1, a. 



fontmen, with perf. pple., 369, 5. 

fonnen, 188-9, 191, 1, 384. 

(often, 263, 1, b. 

traft, 877. 

>f unft, 275, 1, a. 



I, pronunciation, 44; in cognates, App. 
II, 10. 

lactam, with gen., 248, 1, a. 

£abett, pi. of, 274, 1, a. 

taut, pi. of, 276, a. 

Una*, 377. 

£aitgtocile, inflection, 401, a. 

laffen, as aux., 825, 1; perf. pple. of, 
826, 2, 1; with reflexive = passive, 199, 
205, 3, a; with inf. ami object, in dat., 
265, 1, b; with inf., 366, 1, a, b; with 
act. inf. = pass, imv., 344, 1, 368, 
3, d. 

Latin, relation to German, App. II; in- 
flections, 281, 1, 284, 2 and 2, a. 

latit, 87 7* 

tauter, 286, 5. 

lebren, 265, 1, a; in pass., 845, 1, a; with 



inf., 866, 2 and 2, a; inf. of, used foi 

perf. pple., 826, 2, b. 
It it, 260, 2, b. 
4efn, 79, 387, 1. 
*Ier, 887, 6. 
Urnen, with inf., 866, 2 and 2, a; inf. for 

perf. pple., 326, 2, b; used for htyren, 
le*r, 114, 5, 296, 3. [265, 1, c. 

sleute, in compounds, 288, 2, a. 
Aid), 378, 1, 390, 12. 
Sid>r, pi. of, 276, a. 
liege n, with inf., 866, 3. 
sling, 83, 387,10;*ling§, 374, b. 
lobtten, 249, 4, a. 
|p#, 252, 1, a, b; <lo8, 890, 13. 
Low German, 220. 
£tigen flrafen, 265, 1, d. 
tump, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 



m pronunciation, 45; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
macben, as aux., 825, 1, b; with inf., 

866, 2 and 2, a; inf. for perf. pple., 326, 
Stagen, pi. of, 274, 1, a. [2, b. 

mabnen, 249, 1, a. 
fSftal, 276. <*» 



man, 156, 821, 199. 

maud), 157. 

Wann, pi. of, 276, 1, a. 

mart, after num., 240, 1. 

stnafttg, 390, 14 

measure, nouns of, 240; ace. of, 266, 3. 

mebr, 159; i" comparison, 113, 295. 
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utrbrrr, 168,819,3. 

mtimtt, e«mi|«rattve of mcin, S08, 2. 

Mcift, mrifttn*, 29)6, 3. 

Hlsslr German, 220, 2. 

mi% ., 812, 2, SS8, 5. 

Mir, 877. 

mltttli, mittrl*, 877. 

Mftrler, 890, 2. [conjugation, 186. 

mixed declension, 7«, 3, 97-8, 279-80 ; 



modal auxiliaries, 188-94, 882-88, 826, 

2,6. 
mod**, 71, 165; dm of, 854 -68. 
niD*< u, 188-9, 191, 3, 198, 2, 886. 
JOtorb, pi. of, 276, 2, a. 
multiplicative*, 299, 1. 
•mm, in compounds, 286, 1. 
muffcn, 188-9, 191,4,886. 



m, pronunciation, 46; in cognates, App. 

II, 16. 
mad), nadtf, 877. 
na<bahmcn, 268, 1, c. 
Rad>r, nad»t«, 275, 1, a. 
ntbtn, Hfbfr, 877. 
negation, double, 410, b; pleonastic, 410, 

ftcnnen, construction with, 266, 2. 

•we r, 887, 6. 

ma, pronunciation, 47. 

nicfer, with gen., 820, 2; pleonastic us* 

of, 410, 1, e. 
nicfits, 159, 820, 2; with adj., 106, 2, 

268, 2, a. 
ntcmanb, 160, 821, 2. 



«n<», 88, 86, 2, 287, 2, a, (1), 887, 11 . 

nocfe, 880, 1, e. 

nominates, 241-4; as subject, 241; as 
predicate, 242; in address, 243; ab- 
solute, 244. 

normal order, see under word-order. 

noons, 74-100, 278-86. 

number, of nouns, 69, 238-40; plu. or 
sing, lacking, 238; redundant plu., 
289; sing, for plu. , 240; congruence of 
verb in, 846; see under plu. and sing. 

numerals, 115-18, 297-99; cardinals. 
115-7, 297; ordinals, 118; with part, 
gen., 253, 1; derivatives, 118, 299. 

nun, 880, 1,/, g. 

nut, in relative clauses, 140, 2, 881, l,tn. 



o, pronunciation, 18. 
6, pronunciation, 28. 
ob, prep., 877; sub. conj., 881, 1; al§ ob, 

869, 3 and 3, a. 
obajcid), obfrfion, obmobl, 881, 1, g. 
oberbalb, 877. 
object-clauses, 860, 861, 418. 



obcr, 879, 3. 

obne, 877; with inf., 367, 6. 

Old German, 220, 1. 

•or, nouns in, 97, 3, 279, 3. 

Ort, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 

Orthography, 3, and Appendix I. 



n, pronunciation, 48; in Eng. cognates, 
App. 11,7,1. 

paar, Waar, 819, 1. 

*Jarr,pl.,275,2,a. 

participle, 71, 167; used as adj., 101, 3; 
when compared, 292, 1; syntax of, 868- 
70; pres pple , 368; pert pple., 869; 
gerundive, 370. 

paasire, 195-9, 344-5; conjugation, 196; 
impersonal use of, 198, 345, 2; substi- 
tutes for, 199; formed with fetn, 344, 1. 

perfect, 168, 349, 3; use of , 851. 

person, congruence of verb in, 847. 

persons, names of, 99, 284-5. 

personal pronouns, 120, 800-4; omission 
of, 302; place taken by matt, 321, 1; 
adjective after, 105, 4, 288, 4. 

of, pronunciation, 49; in cognates, App. 
II, 7,1, a. 

oflegcn, construction with, 248, 1, a. 

»b, pronunciation, 48, 1; use in new spel- 
ling, App. I, 8, 8. 



plural, of nouns, formation, 81, 86, 90, 
94, 97; lacking, 288; redundant, 239; 
sing, used for, 240; umlaut in, 274, 1, 
275, 1, 2, 3, 4, a, 276; double plurals, 
274-6; of abstracts, 288, 1, a; pi. verb 
with sing, subject, 346, a. 

possessirea, 125-8, 805-8; strong forms, 
125; weak, 126; compounds, 127, 806; 
congruence, 128; ambiguous, 307, 1; 
postpositive, 308; repetition, 232, 2. 

predicate, nom., 242; after laffcn with 
inf , 366, 1, a; appositive, 271, 868, 2, 
869, 2; predicate adj., 110, 289; iuf., 
366,5. 

prefixes, inseparable, 208, 896; sepa- 
rable, 210, 841-8; doubtful, 212, 341, 
3; of derivation, 384, 2, 888, 391. 

preposition, 217, 876-7; with gen., dat , 
etc., 376; list, 377. 

present, 168; use, 849. 

preterite, 168; use, 360; pret.-pre*. 
verbs, 188. 
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pronouns, 119-68, 809-22; see under | proper nam**, inflection, 99-100, 884-6. 

personal, relative, etc. punctuation, 6. 

pronunciation, 8-64; standard of, 8. I 



a# au, pronunciation, SO. 
quantity of vowels, 14. 



I quotation-Barks, 6. 



r, pronunciation, 51; in cognatea, App. 

11,10 
reciprocal prononn, 12*, 3, 804, 2. 
reflexive pronoun, 128, 201, 804; verbs, 

201-8; with gen., 249, 3. 
reUen,wlthinf.,366,4. 
relative prononn, 186-41, 814-18; sub- 



stitutes for, 189; never omitted, 187, 

1; compound, 844,2; adverbs, 818; 

clauses, 187, 418-14; comparison, 294, 

876, 2. 
roots, 884, 2. 
rufrn, 208, 1, c. 



f, pronunciation, 62; f, 8, ft, ft, App. II, 
8, 1, a. 

*t, as plural-sign, 282, 284, 3; as adverb- 
ial suffix, 874, a. 

fogen, construction after, 258, 1, a. 

'(01,88,284,3,0,887,12. 

.fain, 890, 15. 

faint, 877. 

fd>, pronunciation, 68; in Eng. cognates, 
App. II, 8, 4, a, 9, 1, a. 

«fd»aft, 98, 887, 18. 

fcdrflc, pi. of, 270, a. 

tome icftcln, 268, 1, b. 

$d>mucf, pi. of, 275, 2, a. 

fcfton, 872, 1; relation to frf)5n, 878, 3. 

script, German, 7, App. III. 

fefrcn, with inf., 866, 2 and 2, 6; perf. 
pple. of, 826, 2, 6. 

fehr, comparison, 875, 1. 

fefn, verb, 171-2; use of as aux. of 
tense, 828; of voice, 195 : 1,2, 844; with 
predicate inf., 866, 5. 

fefn, poss., 128, 2, 307; feiiter £eit, 307, 

2, a. 

ft ft, 877; as subj. conj., 881, 1. 

fefttns, 876, 5, a. 

•frit*, 806, 3. 

frib, felbanber, 299, 2. 

felber, felbfr, 124, 289, 2, b, 804, 3, 311, 

3, 897, 1. 
'felfa, 890, 16. 

sentence, 409-12; dependent clauses, 
418-15. 

separable prefixes, 206-7, 210-11, 841-8. 

sequence of tenses, 861. 

fid), 804; oi Urography, 4, 2; in subordi- 
nate clause, 804, 1; as reciprocal, 128, 
3, 804, 2. 

Sit, 801, 3, 4, 5; with imv., 172, 3. 



singular, for plural, 240; with more 
than one subject, 846, 3. 

fo, as resuming particle, 200, 2, 880, 1, 
h; as sub. conj., 881, 1, h; as rel., 816, 
1; fo cut, 185, 1, a; fo etroae, 161, 1. 

fold), 185, 811, 2; inflection, 186, 1. 

foUen, 188-9, 191, 5, 887. 

f oncer, 877. 

foncern, 870, 1. 

&porn, pi of, 279, 1, a. 

fpotttn, 248, 1, a. 

f, see unaer f. 

ftatt, 877; with inf., 867,6. 

ffteben, with inf., 866, 3. 

fterbrn, with gen., 248, 1, b. 

strong declension, of nouns, 278, 78-i. 
274-6; first class, 79-82, 274; second 
class, 88 6, 275; third class, 88-01, 
276; of adjectives, 102-6. 

strong conjugation, 828, 174, 179-85; 
list of strong verbs, 881. 

subject accusative with inf., 867, 3, a. 

subjunctive, 71, 172; use of, 855 61; 
kinds of, 855; imperative, 856; conces- 
sive, 856, 1; optative, 857; potential, 
868; diplomatic, 858, 1; dubitative, 858, 
2; unreal, 859; dependent, 860, for con- 
ditional, 862, 1. 

substantive adjective, 108, 290, 2; inf., 
866; clauses, 413. 

sulllxes, in general, 884; of nouns, 887; 
of adjectives, 890; of verbs, 895 ; of ad- 
verbs, 874. 

superlative, 111-14, 294-6; predicate 
superl. , with am, 112, 294, 5; uninfected 
superl. as adv., Ill, 4, a, 878, 2, ft, 
875, 3; of adverb, 112, 2, 118, 1, 875. 

syllabication, 5. 

syllables, open and closed, 14, 2, a. 
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t, pronunciation, 14; in cognates, App. 

II, 8, 1. 
fell, gender, 286, 3. 
•tells, 10t, 3. 
•t*l, 118, 3. 

Uaperal elaases, 415, 2. 
Ztmot, pL of, 276, 4, a, 279, 3, a. 
teases, 168; use of, 848-68; progressive 

tense forms lacking in Ger., 348, 1; 

sequence of, 861. 
tb, pronunciation, 65; limited use of, in 

new spelling, App. J, 8, 10. 
tbun, asaax.,826. 



tla*, expression of, 898; gen. of, 261, 2; 

HC-. of, 266, 2. 
titles, 2 1 7, 1; inflection of, 278,1, 6; in 

connection with names, 286; sing, title 

with plural verb, 846, a. 
Zob, pi. of, 276, 2, a. 
transitive verbs, 164, 1; inflected with 

baben, S28; compound*, 288, 2. 
trif rsphs, 2, 2 and 2, a. 
fro*, 877. 
2utf>, pi. of, 276, a. 

'turn, 88, 284, 3, a, 887, 14. [66. 

ft, 2, 2 and App. II, 8, 1; pronunciation, 



u, pronanciation, 17. 

U, 2, 2; pronanciation, 24. 

fiber, 877. 

urn, as prep., 877; as doubtful prefix, 
212, 841, 3; with inf., 867, 1, a, 6, o. 

nm... wMcu, 127, 877. 

«um Latin noons in, 280, 2. 

asilaat, nature of, 21; how written, 21, 
1; as sign of pin., 81, 1, 274, 1, 86, 1, 
275, 1, 2, 90, 276; in comparison, 111, 
298; caused by suffix, 878, 3, 884, 2, 
887, 889, 2; in pros, of strong verbs, 
182, 828, 3; in pret. subj. of strong 
verbs, 179, 828, 4, a; as a factor in 
derivation, 884, 2. 



sin*, accent of words in, 68, 3, 888, 6, 

891,3. 
iinaitacfcbrn, 877. ♦ 

llnb, with inversion, 879, 4. 
unbefcfeabrt, 877. 
unfern, miwrft, 876, 5, b. 
ungcacfcter, 877. 
*un* f 98, 887, 15. 
unter, as prep., 877; as doubtful prefix, 

212, 841, 3. 
untrrbalb, 877. 
ur<, 888, 7, 891, 4. 
»u#, Las. nouns in, with pi. in sen, 281, 

1, a; pi. of proper names in, 284, 3, d. 



*, pronunciation, 57; in cognates, App. 
II. 7, 4. 

of r*, 208, l,e,896,5. 

verb, 71. 164-215, 828-70; see voice, 
mode, etc. ; irregular strong verbs, 185; 
list of strong verbs, 881; irregular 
weak verbs, 880; verbs with gen., 248- 
50; with dat., 257-8; with sec., 268-5. 

or rlorr it gthrn, 869, 5. 

oermoat, 877. 

oerfldif rn, 249, 1, a, 268, 1, a. 

oir 1, 161, 322; oieleS = melerlet, 822, 2. 



vsjee, active and passive, 71, 164, 844-6. 

oolb, 212, 2; ooller, 289, 2, b. 

oon, 877; with dat. as substitute for gen., 
247; with passive verbs, 197; gen. of 
names in, 285, 3, a. 

©or, 877. 

vowels, 11-25; quantity of, 14; modifica- 
tion (umlaut), 21. 

vowel-chaag-e in strong verbs, in pres., 
179, 182, 828, 3 and 3, a; in pret. (ab- 
laut), 179-80, 828-9. 



», pronunciation, 58; in cognates, App. 

II, 10. 
SBaqfti, pi. of, 274, 1, a. 
wabrenb, 877,881, 1. 
toann, 881, 1, i, m. 
warttn, 248, 1, a. 
•mart*, 878, 2, a. 
wa*, inter , 148, 812; as rel., 141, 815; 

as indef., 162, 820; = too rum, 812, 3. 
l»a* fur, 145, 818. 
weak declension, of nouns, 278, 76, 2, 

92-5, 277-8; of adjectives, 106-7, 

288. 
weak verb»> 174, 175-8; use of connect- 



ing vowel in, 176, 827; in *eln and *ern, 

177; irregular weak verbs, 880. 
megrn, 877; sroegeii, 127, 806, 1. 
SBefbuacbten, 275, a. 
well, 881,1, j. 
•mcifr, 251,3, a, 874, 2. 
t»rld>, rel , 186, 188; inter., 144, 818; 

indef., 162, 819, 1, t; derivation, 897, 2. 
tvenia, 168, 822. 
menn, 881, 1, *, 859, 859, 3, a. 
t»er, inter., 148-4, 812; rel., 140, 815; 

indef., 162. 
wrrbrn, conjugation, 171; use as aux. of 

tense, 168; of voice, 195, 1, 2, 844; o* 
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conditional, 168; roarb and rourbe, 828, 

4; roorben, 826, 2, c. 
t»r«, US, 1, a, SIS, 1, SIS, 3. 
wc**, 189, 1. 
wiber, 212, 1, 877. 

wfe, 242, 2, 271, 2, 266, 3, a, 881, 1, /, m. 
wider, 214, 1,841,3. 
wfffr n, 188, 190. 
no, 881, 1, m, 816; n>o(r)«, 189. 
wobl, 872, 1, 875, 1, 880, 1, g. 
woiltn, 188-9, 191, 6, 888, 844, 1. 
word-foraation, 884-98; tee under 

derivation and composition. 



word-order, 87, 96, 142, 178, 187, 194, 
215, 416-426; the normal order, 416, 1, 
a, 417; the inverted order, 416, 1, a, 
418; the interrogative order, 416, 2, 
419; the dependent order, 416, 3, 420; 
position of adjunct*, 421, 6; of the 
noun, 421; of the verb, 422; of objects, 
428; of adverbs, 424; of dependent in- 
finitives, 425; of dependent clauses, 
426. 

Wort, pi. of 276, a. 

SBunbcr, eft nimmt mi$, 265, 1, d\ wai 
SBunber, 258, 2, b. 



X, pronunciation, 69. 



I 9, pronunciation, 20. 



I, pronunciation, 60; in cognates, App. 

II, 8, 1. 
Htn, in verbs, 895, 6. 
gers 208,/, 896, 5. 
|U,877; with inf., 864, 867; position in 

inf. of compounds, 207, 2; with dat. 



for predicate, nom., 242, 1, b; forming 
gerundive, 867, 4, 870; with dat. after 
verbs of making, etc , 265, 2, a. 

)«>fen, 297, 1, a. 

3t»ffd)tn, 877. 

}t»o, imoU, 297, 1, a. 



DEUTSCHE GEDICHTE. 

WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 

CAMILLO VON KLENZE, 

Instructor in Chicago University. 

xiv -f- 331 pp. i6mo. 90 cents. Postage 8 cents. 



An attractive and reasonably full collection, prepared ex 
pressly for school and college use, of Get man ballads and 
lyrics of the first order, to which are added a few student and 
popular songs. About fifty poets are represented. 

The introduction sketches the growth of ballad and lyric 
poetry in Germany, and touches on the relation of German 
poetry to antecedent and contemporary poetry of other 
nations. The most notable composeis who have set the 
selections in this book to music are named in connection with 
each piece. To make room for as many poems as possible, 
the notes are confined to indicating the place of the selec- 
tions in the life and work of the respective poets, and explain- 
ing obscurities and real difficulties in the text. 



Willard Humphreys, Profess >r 
in Princeton College: — The selec- 
tion of German poems by von Klenze 
1 am much pleased with, and shall 
orobably order some copies next 
autumn for my classes 

H. H. Boyesen, Professor in 
Columbia College :— An admirable 
collection of German lyrics, weil 
adapted for the use of college 
classes. The biographical and criti- 
cal notes are of the right kind, 
lucid, scholarly, and instructive; ami 
the poems are selected with good 
judgment. 

George T. Piles, Professor in 
Boivdom College .-—It seems to me 
we have long since felt the need of 
some volume of selected poems, such 
as just issued— complete enough to 
offer a good variety, and yet com- 
pact and easy to handle 

J. T. Hatfield, Professor in 
Northwestern University, III.:— 
A delightful book, worth its weight 
in gold. 



R. W. Moore, Professor in Colore 
Uniz>ersiy :— Just such a book as I 
have been wanting for a long time. 
The selection of the poems is most 
satisfactory, the introduction gives 
the student a clear idea of the rela- 
tion the various lyric poets hold to 
one another and to literature in 
general, and the notes give enough 
information about the particular 
pot-ms to help the reader appreciate 
the circumstances under which they 
were written. I am especially pleased 
with the constant attention paid to 
the r- lation between the poems and 
the music to which they have beea 
set. 

Charles Bundy Wilson, Profes- 
sor in Un : .versitv of Imva :—A gem. 
The selec;ions are wisely made, and 
the notes are interesting and schol- 
arly. * 

Isabella Watson, Instructor in 
Carleton College. Minn.:— I like von 
Klenze's selection very much, and 
think it a beautiful little book. 



HEM HOLT & CO., 29 Vest 23d Street, New York. 



GERMANandFRENCH dictionaries. 

WHITNEY'S (W. D.) COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Cheaper Edition. 538 + 362 pp. 
1 2 m o. $ 1 . 50, retail. 

The standard American German dictionary. 

It defines some 60,000 words in such a manner as to give com- 
mand over a vastly larger number by (i) Placing the original 
meaning first and exhibiting the development of secondary 
meanings; (2) Marking historical correspondences between 
German and English words (a particularly helpful device); and 
(3) Indicating etymologies, particularly the derivation of Ger- 
man words from one another. 

GASC'S (F. E. A.) STUDENTS* DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Cheaper Edi- 
tion. n86 pp. i2mo. $1 . $o, retail. 

It is full, modern, idiomatic, and accurate. It defines thou- 
sands of French words found in no other French and English 
dictionary. Space for these has been made by the judicious 
omission of words alike in both languages, by giving only one 
of two or three English renderings almost exactly synonymous, 
and by various devices in arrangement. All the shades of sig- 
nificance a word assumes in various connections (those of recent 
origin in particular) are carefully canvassed, and its force in each 
one fully explained. Words that have many idiomatic applica- 
tions get an unusual proportion of space. 

GASC'S LIBRARY FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. 956 pp. (3 columns.) 8vo. $4.00, net. 

An expansion of the author's Students' Dictionary. It com- 
pares favorably, both for completeness and convenience, with 
any French and English dictionary extant. 

GASC'S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 647 pp. i8mo. $1.00, //<f/. 

This edition differs from the Students' Dictionary chiefly in 
being in much smaller type. The number of words treated, 
and of idiomatic uses noted, is somewhat smaller. 

BELLOWS' (J.) FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

605 pp. i2ino. $1.00, net. 

Of the Pocket Edition (Teachers' price, $2.55 and $3.10) Dr. 
Holmes says : " I was fairly astonished that such an atom of 
a book could be such a cyclopaedia of phrases." 

HENRY HOLT & CO., ;?SK£: 
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GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS 

PUBLISH KD BY 

HENRY HOLT& CO., NEW YORK 

These books (excepting texts) are Sou tut in dot A unless otherwise indicated. 
Postage 8% additional. Descriptive Educational Catalogue. Foreign Language 
Catalogue, or Illustrated Catalogue 0/ Works in General Literature free. 

Grammar, Readers, Etc. 

BlackweU's German Prefixes and Suffixes. 137 pp. i6mo. 60c. 

Brandt and Day's German Scientific Reading. (See Texts.) Vocab, 969 pp. 
1 2 mo. 85c. 

Bronson's Easy German Prose and Poetry. (Stories by Hauff, including 
Die Karawane, and by Andersen and Grimm, also Poems.) Vocab. 597 
pp. i6mo. $1.25 

Stories by Grimm. Andersen and Hauff (from above) Vocab, 421 pp. 90c. 

Harris' German Reader. Can be commenced on second day in language. 
Simple selections of real value as literature, employing a small vocabulary 
and admirably graded. Vocab. 360 pp. 121D0. $1.00 

Jagemann's Elements of German Syntax. 170 pp. umo. 80c. 

Joynes-Otto. First Book in German. 116 pp. Boards, umo. 30c. 

Introductory German Lessons. Vocab, 252 pp. 121110. 75c. 

Introductory German Reader. Vocab. 282 pp. 12 mo. 95c. 

Klcmm's Lese- und SprachbUcher. 121x10. 

Kreis I. Bds. 79 pp. 25c. Kreis IV. Bds. 151 pp. 40c. 

•* II. Bds. 81 pp. 30c. " V. Bds. 164 pp. 45c. 

" " {Vocab.) 104 pp. 35c. " VI. Bds. 188 pp. 50c. 

w III. Bds. 110 pp. 3sc " VII. Bds. 260 pp. 60c. 

" * {Vocab.). 146 pp. 40c. See also Histories of German Lit. 

Otis' Elementary German. Ed. by Prof H. S. White. New Edition, re- 
vised by Prof. W. H. Cakruth. Easy, thorough, stimulating, and 
" breezy," full of conversational exercises. Vocab. 477 pp. ifmo. (The 
Roman-type edition sent only when specially ordered. 80c ) 80c. 

Introduction to Middle High German. With selections from the Nibe- 

lungen Lied. Vocab. 156 pp. 8vo. $1.00 

Otto's German Conversation -Grammar. Adapted by Wm. Cook. A most 
popular grammar here and in Germany, where it has reached its 23d 
edition. Vocab. 591 pp. 12010, Half roan. $1.30 

Elementary German Grammar. Vocab. 31.5 pp. i2mo. 80c. 

Progressive German Reader. Ed. by Prof. L. P. Evans. Vocab. 239 pp. 

I2D10. $1.10 

Schrakamp's German Grammatical Drill. 168 pp. 12010. 65c. 

Exercises in Conversational German. 107 pp. umo. 55c. 

Thomas' Practical German Grammar. A book remarkable for its terseness 
and simplicity and for its human and interesting exercises. Used in Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, the Universities of Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, etc., etc. 
Neiv Edition with additional exercises. 431 pp. 12010. $1.12 

Whitney '8 Compendious German Grammar. Noted for authority, clear- 
ness, and helpful comparisons of English and German. A Text-book at 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, etc.. etc. Vocab. 472 pp. iamo. % 1.30 

Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive list Jree. 
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Whitney's Brief German Grammar, based on the above. Vocabt. 143 pp. 

i6mo. 60c. 

German Reader. Vocab. 533 pp. nmo. ♦••5=» 

Introductory German Reader. Easy selections in prose and verse from the 

best modern authors, largely on German subjects. 399 pp. i6mo. $1.00 
Whitney-Klemm German by Practice. Vocab. 305 pp. iamo. 90c. 

— Elementary German Reader. Vocab, *yj pp. iamo. 80c 

Dictionary. 

Whitney's Compendious German Dictionary. (German-English and Eng- 
lish-German.) 60,000 words so treated that the meanings of many more 
are easily determined. Special attention paid to etymology and correspon- 
dences between hnglish and German words. 900 pp. iamo. Retail. %\.y- 

Grammars, Readers, Etc. , entirely in German. 

Fischer's Elementary Progressive German Reader. 126 pp. i2mo. 70c. 

Heness' Der neue Leitfaden. 402 pp. 12010. $1.20 

Der Sprechlehrer unter seinen SchUlern. 187 pp. iamo. fi.io 

Kaiser's Erstes Lehrbuch. 128 pp. 12010. 65c. 

Schrakamp and Van Daell's Das deutsche Buch. Consists chiefly of short 

easy extracts from good literature. Ill'd. 156 pp. 12010. 65c. 

Spanhoofd's Das Wesentliche der deutschen Grammatik. 187 pp. i6mo. 60c. 
Stern's German Lessons for Beginners. 292 pp. 12 mo. $1 00 

Stern's Studien und Plaudereien. I. Series. New Edition from Netv Plates. 

Recht Deutsch in flavor and very interesting. 262 pp. 12010. $1.10 

Stern's St udien und Plaudereien. II. Series. 380 pp. umo. $1.20 

Wenckebach's Deutsches Lesebuch, for schools and colleges. 361 pp. umo. 

80c. 
Wenckebach and Schrakamp's Deutsche Grammatik fur Amerikaner. Can 

be used with beginners. 298 pp. iamo. $1.00 

Wenckebach's Deutsche Sprachlehre. Intended for still younger pupils 

than the above. Vocab. 404 pp. 12010. $1.12 

Composition and Conversation. 

Bronson's Colloquial German, with or without a Teacher. With summary of 

grammar. 147 pp. i6mo. 65c. 

Fischer's Practical Lessons in German. Can be used by beginners. 156 pp. 

12010. 75c. 
Wildermuth's Einsiedler im Walde. As a basis for conversation. 115 pp. 

12010. 65c. 

Hillern's Hoher als die Kirche. Mit Worterklarung. Ill'd. 96 pp. 60c .* 

Hubs' Conversation in German. 224 pp. iamo. fi.10 

Jagemann's German Composition. Selections from good literature, each 
from 4 to 25 pages. Vocab. 245 pp. nemo. 90c. 

Keetels' Oral Method with German. 371 pp. 121110. $1.30 

Joynes-Otto : Translating English into German. Vocab. 167 pp. iamo. 80c. 
Pylodet's German Conversation. 279 pp. i8mo. 50c. 

Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 147 pp. i8mo. Boards. 40c. 

Teusler's G.imc for German Conversation. Cards in box. 80c. 

Wenckebach's Deutsiher Anschauungs-Unterricht. Conversation and some 

Composition. 451 pp. iamo. $1.10 

Williams' German Conversation and Composition. 147 pp. 12 mo. 80c. 

Prices net. Postage % per cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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Henry Holt &- Co.'s German Text-Books. 
Histories of German Literature. 

Francke's Social Forces in German Literature. A remarkable critical, philo- 
sophical, and historical work " destined to be a standard work for both 
professional and general uses " (Dial). It has been translated in Germany. 
It begins with the sagas of the fifth century and ends with Hauptmann ■ 
*• Hannele" (1894). 577 PP- 8vo. Gilt top. ja.oo 

Klemm's Abriss der Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur. 385 pp. lam. Si.ao 
Gostwick and Harrison's German Literature. 600 pp. lamo. fa.00 

Texts. 

{Bound in board* unless otherwise indicated!) 

Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. Vocab, (Simonson.) 104 pp. 30c. 
Die Eisjungfrau u. andere Geschichten. (Krauss.) 150 pp. 30c, 

— — Ein Besuch bei Charles Dickens. (Bernhardt.) a Ill's. 6a pp. 25c. 

Stories, with others by Grimms and Hauff. (Bronson.) Vocab. CI. 90c. 

Auerbach'8 Auf Wache ; with Roquette's Der gefrorene Kuss. (Macdon- 

NRLL.) 126 pp. 35C. 

Baumbach : Selected Stories. {In preparation.) 

Frau Holde. Legend in Terse. (Fosslbk.) 105 pp. 95c 

Be nedix's Doctor Wespe. Comedy. 116 pp. 05c. 

Der Dritte. Comedy. (Whitnby.) 39 pp. aoc. 

Der Weiberfeind. Comedy. Bound with Eli's Er ist nicht elfersttchtig 

and M Oiler's Im Wartesalon erster Klasse With notes. 8a pp. 30c. 

— Eigensinn. Farce. Bound with Wilhelmi's Kiner muss heirathen. With 
notes. 63 pp. ace. 

Beresford- Webb's German Historical Reader. Events previous to XIX. 
century. Selections from German historians. 310 pp. Cloth. 00c. 

Brandt and Day's German Scientific Reading. Selections, each of consider- 
able length, from Sell, E. R. Muller, Ruhlmann. Humboldt, vom Rath. 
Claus, Leu n is, Sachs, Goethe, etc , treating or various sciences and 
especially of electricity. For those who have had a /air start in grammar 
and can read ordinary easy prose. Vocab. 369 pp. 85c 

Carovs's Das Maerchen ohne Er.de. With notes. 45 pp. Paper. aoc. 

Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl. (Vogkl.) Ill'd. 126 pp. 05c. 

Uaar's Simson und Delila. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 55 pp. 
Paper. 85c. 

Cohn's Ueber Bakterien. (Seidhnstickkr.) 55 pp. Paper. 30c. 

Ebers' Eine Frage. (Stork.) With picture. 117 pp. 3jc 

Eckstein's Preisgekrttnt. (Wilson.) A very humorous ule of a would-be liter- 
ary woman. 135 pp. 30c. 

F chendorfFs Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. 13a pp. 30c. 

I jx's Er ist nicht eifersttchtig. Comedy. With notes. See Benedix. 30c. 

Fouqul's Undine. With Glossary. 137 pp. 35c. 

J he same, (von Jagbmann.) Vocab. 220 pp. Cloth. 80c. 

— Sintram und seine Geftthrten. 114 pp. *5C 
Freytag's Die Journal ist en. Comedy. (Thomas.) 178 pp. J&c* 
Karl der Grosse, Aus dem Klosterleben, Aus den Kreuzzugen. With 

portrait. (Nichols.) 319 pp. Cloth. 75c. 

Friedrich'8 GSnschen von Buchenau. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. 

(Sthrn.) 59 pp. Paper. 35c. 

Gerstacker's Irrfahrten. Easy and conversational. (M. P. Whitnby.) 30c, 
Corner's Englisch. Comedy. (Edgrbn.) 61 pp. Paper. •$«• 

Prices net. Postage I per cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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Henry HoltGr Co.'s German Text-Books. 

Goethe's Dichtung and Wahrheit. Selections from Books I.-XI. (von Jagr- 
mamn.) Only American Edition representing all the docks. Cloth. xW-f 
373 PP. $ x -»* 

Egmont. Tragedy. (Stkffeh.) 1x3 pp. *°c. 

The same. (Debring.) Cloth. {In /reparation.) 

Faust, Parti. Tragedy. (Cook.) 239 pp. Cloth. 48a 

GOtt von Berlichingen. Romantic Historical Drama. (Goodrich.) The 

only American Edition. xlt-|-i70pp. With map. Cloth. 70c. 

Hermann and Dorothea. Poem. (Thomas ) Vocal. «o pp 40c. 

Iphigenie auf Tauris. Tragedy. (Carter.) 113 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

Ncue Melusine. (In Nichols' Three German Tales.) Cloth. 60c. 

Qrimm'« (H.) Die Venus von Milo; Rafael und Michel- Angelo. 139 pp. 40c* 
Grimms (J. ft W.) Kinder- und Hausmlrchen. With notes. 338 pp. 40c. 

Tie same. A different selection. (Ons.) Vocab. 351 pp. Cloth. Si.oc 

Stories, with Andersen and Hauff. (Bronson.) Vocab. Cloth. 90c 

Gutzkow's Zopf und Schwert. Comedy of the court of Frederick Wilhelm L 

(Langb.) 163 pp. Paper. 40c. 

Hauti's Das kalte Here. Vocab. 35c 

Karawane. (Bronson.) Vocab. 345 pp. 75c, 

— Stories. See Branson's Easy German under Grammars and Readers. 
Heine's Die Harzreise. (Burnktt.) 97 pp. 30c 
Helmholtt's Goethe's naturwissenschattliche Arbeiten. Scientific monograph. 

(Sridknstickkr.) Paper 30c 

Hey's Fa be J n fur Kinder. Illustrations and Vocab. 53 pp -pc 

Heyse's Anfang und Ende. 54 pp. jsc. 

Die Binsamen. 44 pp. 30c. 

L'Arrabiata. (Frost.) Illustrations and Vocab. 70 pp. 35c. 

— Mldchen von Treppi: Marion. (Brusie.) xiii-f-89pp. 35c 
Hillern's H5her als die Kirche. With two views of the cathedral and por. 

traits of Maximilian and of Albrecht Durcr. Vocab. (Whitlesey.) 

96 PP- 3 5 c . 

Historical Readers. See Beres ford-Webb, Freytag, Schoenfeld. Schraiamf. 

(The Publishers issue in English Goriack's Bismarck. $1.00 retail; 

Sime % s History of Germany, 80c. net.) 
Jungmann's Er sucnt einen Vetter. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 

40 pp. Paper. 35c 

Klnder-KomOdien. Ed. in German. (Hbness.) 141 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

Kleist's Verlobung in St. Domingo. Cloth. See Nichols. 60c. 

Klenze's Deutsche Gedichte. An attractive and reasonably full collection 

of the best German poems carefully edited. With portraits. 331 pp. 

Cloth. 99 . 

Knortz's Representative German Poems. German and best English metrical 

version on opposite pages, umo. 373 pp. Retail. $3.50 

KSnigswinter's Sie hat ihr Herz entdeckt. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. 

(Stern.) 79 pp. Paper. 35c. 

Lessing's Emilia Galotti. Tragedy. (Super.) New Edition. With portrait 

90 pp. 30c. 

Minna von Barnhelm. Comedy. (Whitney.) 138 pp. Cloth. 48c 

Nathan der Weise. Drama. New Edition, (Brandt.) xx-f-33spp. 

Cloth. 60c. 

Meissner's Aus meiner Welt. With Illustrations and Vocab. (Wenckebach.) 



127 pp ; Cloth. ....... . ,. .. v 75C * 

He 

)er Bibliothekar. Farce. (Lange.) 161 pp. 
DerSchimmel. Farce. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) S5PP* Paper 35c. 



Mele 1 Heine's *'junge Leiden." Character-drama. {In preparation ) 
Moser's Der Bibliothekar. Farce. (Lange.) 161 pp. 40c 



MUgge's Riukan Voss. A Norwegian tale. 55 pp. Paper. 15c. 

Signa, die Seterin. A Norwegian tale. 71pp. Paper. soc 

Mtlller's (E. R.) Elektrischen Maschinen. (Seidbnstickbr.) Ill'd. 46 pp. 
Paper. 30c 

Prices net. Pottage % per cent additional. Descriptive list free* 
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M Oiler's (Hugo) T m Wartesalon erster Klasse. Comedy. See Benedix- 30c. 
Mttller'a (Max) Deutsche Liebe. With notes. 121pp. 35c 

Nathusius' Tagebuch sines armen Frkuleins. 163 pp. 35c 

Nibelungen Lied. See Vilmar, below, also Otis, under Readers, 
Nichols' Three German Tales: I. Goethe's Die neue Melusine. II. 

Zschokke's Der tote Gast. III. H. v. Kleist's Die Verlobung in St. 

Donv.ngo. With Grammatical Appendix. 226 pp. i6mo. Cloth. 60c 
Paul's Er muss tanzen. Comedy. Ed. in easy German. (Stern.) 51 pp. 

Paper. 25c. 

Princeasin Ilae. (Merrick.) A Legend of the Hartz Mountains. 45 pp. 20c. 
Poems, Collections of. See JClente, Knortz, Regents^ Simonson, and Wencke- 
bach. 
Pulitz'8 Badekuren. Comedy. With notes. 69 pp. Paper. 25c.' 

Das Herz vergessen. Comedy. With notes. 79 pp. l'jper. 25c. 

— Was sich der Wald erz&hlt. 62 pp. Paper. 25c. 

* — Vergissmeinnicht. With notes. 44 pp. Paper. 20c. 

Regents Requirements (Univ. of State ot N. Y.). 30 Famous German Poems 

(with music to 8) and 30 Famous French Poems. 93 pp. 20c. 

Ricnter's Walther und Hildegund. See Vilmar. 35c. 

Riehl's Burg Neideck. An historical romance. (Palmer.) Portrait. 76 pp. 

30c. 
Fluch der SchSnheit. A grotesque romance of the Thirty Years' War. 

(KRNDALL.) Vocab. H2 pp. 25c. 

Roquette's D*m- gefrorene Kuss. (MacDonnki.l.) See Auerbach. 35c. 

Rosen's Bin Knopf. Comedy. Ed. m German. (Stern.) 41 pp. Paper. 

25c. 
Scheffera Skkehard. (Carruth.) The greatest German historical romance. 

lUustrated. 500 pp. Cloth. $1-25 

'"* " lyrical 



-*. — Trompeter von Sfikkingen. (Frost.) The best long German 

poem of the century. Illustrated. 310 pp. Cloth. '80c. 

Schiller's Tungfrau von Orleans. Tragedy. (Nichols.) New Edition. 203 

pp. (Cloth, 60c ) Bds. 40c. 

— Lied von der Glocke. Poem. (Otis.) 70 pp. 35c. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart. Tragedy. New Edition. (Joynes.) With Portraits. 
232 pj.. Cloth. 60c. 

Nettie als Onkel. Comedy. (Clement.) Vocab. 99 pp. Bds. 40c. 

Wallenstein Trilogy, complete. Tragedy in three plays : Wallenstetn's 

Lager, Die Piccolomini, and Wallenstein s Tod. (Carruth.) Illustra- 
tions and map. z vol. 515 pp. Cloth. $ 1.00 

William Tell. Drama. (Sachtlrbkn.) 199 pp. Cloth. 48c. 

The tame. (Palmer.) Portrait and Vocab. pp. Cloth. {In preparation.) 

Schoenfeld's German Historical Prose. Nine selections from Lindner, Giese- 
breclit (2), Janssen, Ranke, Droysen (2), Treitschke, and Sybel, relating to 
crucial periods of German history, especially to the rise of the Hohenzollern 
and of the modern German Empire. With foot-notes on historical topics. 
213 pp. Cloth. 80c. 

Schrakamp's ErzKhlungen aus der deutschen Geschichte. Through the war 
of '70. With notes. 294 pp. Cloth. 90c. 

Bertthmte Deutsche. Glossary. 207 pp. Cloth. 85c. 

Sagen und Mythen. Glossary. 161 pp. Cloth. 75c 

Science. See Brandt, Cohn, Helmkoltz, and E. R. Mailer. 

Simonson'a German Ballad Book. 304 pp. Cloth. f 1.10 

Storm's Immensee. Vocab. (Burnett.) 109 pp. 25c. 

Tieck's Die Elfen ; Das Rothkgppchen. (Simonson.) 41 pp. 20c. 

• Vilmar's Die Nibelungen. With Richter's •» Walther und Hildegund." The 

stories of two great German epics. 100 pp. 35c. 

Wenckebach's Schttnsten deutschen Lieder. 300 of the best German poems, 
many proverbs and 45 songs (with music). (Hf. mor., $2.00.) Cloth. $1.20 
Prices net. Postage 8 /er cent additional. Descriptive list free. 
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Wichert's An der Majorsecke. (Harris.) Comedy. 45 pp. aoc 

Wilhelmi sRiner m«ss heirathen. Comedy. See Benedix. 25c 

Zschokke's Neujahrsnachi and Der zerbrochene Krug. (Faust.) 95c. 

Toter Gast. (See Nichols 1 Three German Tales.) Cloth. 60c. 

Prices net. Postage Bper tent additional. Descriptive list fret. 



BOOKS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

Prices retail. Carriage prepaid. See Catalogue of General Literature, 

Auerbach's On the Heights. 9 vols. Cloth. $3.00 
— — A different translation of the above. 1 vol. Paper. 30c. 
The Villa on the Rhine. With Bayard Taylor's sketch of the author, and 

a portrait, a vols. Cloth . $2 00 

Brink's English Literature (before Elizabeth). 3 vols. Each $2.00 

Five Lectures on Shakespeare. $1.25 

Falke's Greece and Rome, their Life and Art. 400 Ills. $10.00 

Goethe's Poems and Ballads. $*-5o 

Heine's Book of Songs. 75c. 

Karpeles' Heine's Life in his Own Words. With portrait. $1.75 

Heyse's Children of the World. $i.»5 

Lessi tig's Nathan the Wise. Translated into English verse. With Kuno 

Fischer's essay. $1.50 
Moscheles: On Recent Music and Musicians. $2.00 
Spielhagen's Problematic Characters. Paper. 50c. 
Through Night to Light. (Sequel to "Problematic Characters.' 1 ) 

Paper. 50c. 

The Hohensteins. Paper. 50c. 

Hammer and Anvil. Paper. 50c. 

Wagner's Art, Life, and Theories (from his writings). 2 Illustrations $2.00 

Ring of the Nibelung. Described and partly translated. ■ $150 

Witt's Classic Mythology. net $1.00 

A complete catalogue of Henry Holt cV CoSs educational publications^ a 
Ust of their foreign-tanguage publications^ or an illustrated catalogue of theit 
Storks in general literature will be sent on application. 
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FRENCH TEXTBOOKS 

PUBLISIIKD BY 

HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 

These books are bound in cloth unless otherwise indicated. Prices net. Post- 

age &% additional. Illustrated Catalogue 0/ Works in General 

Literature or Descriptive Foreign Language Catalogue free. 

GRAMMARS AND READERS. 

NET PRICE. 

Bevier's French Grammar. With exercises by Dr. Thomas Logik. 
For colleges and upper classes in schools. Concise yet rea- 
sonably full and scientifically accurate. Much attention is 
paid to Latin equivalents. In use by classes in Harvard, 

Johns Hopkins, Cornell, etc. iamo. 341 pp $ 1 00 

Bocher-Otto : French Conversation Grammar. 12 mo. 489 pp 1 30 

Progressive French Reader. With notes and vocabulary. 

ismo. 291 pp 1 zo 

Borel's Grammaire Franchise. A 1 'usage des Anglais. Entirely in 

French. Revised by E. B. Coe. iamo. 450 pp 1 30 

Bronson's French Verb Blanks . 30 

Delille's Condensed French Instruction. 143 pp 40 

Eugene's Student's Comparative French Grammar. Revised by L. H. 

Buckingham, Ph.D. 12 mo. 284 pp 1 30 

Elementary French Lessons. Revised and edited by L. H. 

Buckingham, Ph.D. umo. ,26 PP 60 

Fisher's Easy French Reading. Historical Tales and Anecdotes, with 

loot-note translations of the principal words. i6mo. 253 pp.. 75 
Joynes's Minimum French Grammar and Reader. Contains everything 
that is necessary, nothing that is not. New edition, supple- 
mented by conversation exercises. i6mo. 275 pp 75 

Joynes-Otto : First Book in French. A Primer for Very Young Pupils. 

121110. 1 16 pp. Boards 30 

Introductory French Lessons, nmo. 275 pp 100 

Introductory French Reader. With notes and vocabulary. 

163 pp 80 

Matzke's French Pronunciation. i6mo. 73 pp. Paper 25 

Mdraa & Stern's First Lessons in French, ismo. 3*1 pp 100 

Moras' Syntaxe Pratique de la Langue Franchise. Revised, nmo. 

210 pp 100 

L^gendes Franchises. Arranged as further exercises for MeVas' 
Syntaxe Pratique. 3 vols. umo. Boards. 

Vol. I. Robert le Diable. xiii-}-33PP 20 

Vol. II. Le Bon Roi Dagobert. xiii -f 37 pp 20 

Vol.111. Merlin l'Enchanteur. 94 pp 30 

M6ras & Stern's fitude Progressive de la Langue Francaise. 121110. 

288 pp x 20 



Henry Holt Gr Co.'s French Text-Books. 

NKT PR1CB 

Moutonnier 8 Les Premiers Pas dans PEtude du Francais. 197 pp % 75 

Pour Appendre a Parler Francais. i2mo. 191 pp 75 

Otto. See Bocher-Otto and Joynes-Otto. 

Pylodet 8 Beginning French. Exercises for Children in Pronouncing, 

Spelling:, and Translating. i6mo. 180 pp. Boards 45 

Beginner's French Reader. For Children. With vocabulary. 

i6mo. 235 pp. Boards 45 

Second French Reader. With vocabulary. IU'd. 12100. 

«77 PP 9° 

Rambeau ft Passy's Chrestomathie Phon&ique. Easy standard French 

and same matter on opposite pages in phonetic script. 

With explanatory introduction. 8vo. xxxv -4- 2«> pp .. 1 50 

Whitney's French Grammar. A standard work. Used in Harvard, 

Princeton, Johns Hopkins, the Univer. ity of Chicago, 

etc., etc. 12100. 442 pp. Half roan 130 

Practical French. Taken from the author's larger gram- 
mar, and supplemented by conversations and idiomatic 

phrases, umo. 304 pp 90 

Brief French Grammar. i6mo. 177 pp 65 

Introductory French Reader. With notes and vocabulary. 
i6mo. 256 pp 70 

COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. 

Alliot. See Compends of Literature, below. 

Aubert's Colloquial French Drill. i6mo. Part I. 66pp 48 

Part II. 118 p 65 

Bronson's Exercises in Every-day French. Composition. i6mo 60 

Fleury's Ancient History. Told to Children. Arranged for translation 

Lack into French by Susan M. Lane. 12010. 112 pp 70 

Gases The Translator. English into French. 12010. 222 pp 100 

leu des Auteura. 96 cards in a box 80 

Parlez vous Francais ? A Pocket Phrase-book, with hints for pronun- 
ciation. i8mo. in pp. Boards 40 

Riodu's Lucie. Familiar Conversations in French and English. i2tno. 

128 pp 60 

Sadler's Translating English into French, ismo. 285 pp 100 

Witcomb & Bellenger s French Conversation. Followed by the Sum- 
mary of French Grammar, by Delille. i8mo. 259 pp 50 

DICTIONARIES. 

Bellow's French and English Dictionary for the Pocket. French and 
English divisions are carried on concurrently on the same 
page. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said : * 4 1 consider the 
little lexicon the very gem of my library." 32010. 600 pp. 

(Morocco, $3.10.) Roan tuck 255 

Cheaper Edition. Larger Print. 12010. 600 pp 100 

Gasc's Library French and English D ctionary. Probably as complete 
and convenient as any French and English Dictionary extant. 

95 6 PP- (3 columns) large 8vo 400 

Students' Dictionary of the French and English Languages. It 
defines thousands of French words found in no other French 
and English dictionary. Jt is modern, accurate, and remark- 
ably full on idioms. 12010. 1 1 86 pp. One volume. Cheaper 

£d Retail 150 

Improved Modern Pocket-Dictionary. French-English part, 961 

pp. English-French part, 387 pp. One volume 1 00 

Prices net. Postage % per cent additional. Descriptive List free. 
2 



Henry Holt 6r Co.'s Fiench Text-Boohs. 
COMPENDS AND HISTORIES OF LITERATURE. 

( The Critical and Biographical portions as well as the 
Selections are entirely in French.) 

NET PKICH 

Alliot's L<* Autcurs Contemporains. Selections from About. Claretie, 
Daudet, Dumas, Erckmann-Chatrian, Feuillet, Gambetta, 
Gautier, Guizot, Hugo, Sand, Sarcey, Taine, Verne, and 

others, with notes and brief biographies, iamo. 371 Pp $1 ao 

Contes et Nouvelles. Suivis de Conversations et d'Exercices de 

Grammaire. iamo. 307 pp . . 1 00 

Aubert's Litterature Francaise. First Series, Through XVII. Century, 
Selections from Froissart, Rabelais, Montaigne, Calvin, 
Descartes. Corneille, Pascal, Moliere, La Fontaine, Boileau, 
Racine, Fenelon, La Bruyere, etc., etc. With foot-notes, 

biographies, and critical estimates. i6mo. 338 pp 100 

Litterature Francaise. Second Series, XVIII. and XIX. Cen- 
turies. Voltaire, Rousseau, Mme. Roland, Balzac, George 

Sand, Coppee, etc. i6mo. 290 pp z 00 

Fortier'a Histoire de la Literature Fran9aise. A Compact and Com- 
prehensive Account, up to the present day. i6mo. 362 pp. 1 00 
Pylodet's La Litterature Francaise Classique. Biographical and Crit- 
ical. Langue d'CEil, Abailard, He'lolse, Fabliaux, Mysteres, 
Toinville, Froissart, Villon, Rabelais, Montaigne, Ronsard, 

Richelieu, Corneille, etc. iamo. 393 pp 130 

Theatre Francaise Classique. From the above. 114 pp. Paper ac 
La Literature Francaise Contemporaine. XlX^Siecle. Prose 
or Verse from 100 authors, including About, Augier. Bal- 
zac, Blranger, Chateaubriand, Cherbuliez, Gautier, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Merimee, De Musset, Sainte-Beuve, Sand, 
Sardou, Mme. de StaBI, Taine, Toepfer, De Vigny. With 
selected biographical and literary notices, iamo. 310 pp.. 1 ic 
See also Choix des Contes under Texts. 

TEXTS. 

About. See Choix des Contes. 

Achard'a Clos Pommier. A dramatic tale. 906 pp. Paper as 

Asop's Fables. In French, with Vocab. 237 pp. '.. 50 

Balzac's Eugenie Grandet. (Bergeron.) With portrait. 300 pp 80 

Le Cure" de Tours. (Warren.) Includes also Les Proscrits, 
Bl Verdugo, Z. Marcas, and La Messe de PAthee. xiv -f- 267 

pp 75 

Ursule Mirouet. (Owen-Paget.) Notes only. 54 pp. Paper.. 30 
Bayard et Lemoine's Le Niaise de Saint-Flour. Modem Comedy. 

38 pp. Paper ao 

B£dolliere'B Mere Michel et son Chat. With vocabulary. 138 pp. 

(Cl.,6octs.) Paper 30 

Bishop's Choy-Suzanne. A French version of his California story 

edited by himself. 64 pp. Boards 30 

Carrauds Les Gouters de la Grand'mere. With list of difficult phrases. 

See Segur. 95 pp. Paper ao 

Chateaubriand, Aventures du dernier Abenclrage and Selections from 
Atala, Voyage en Amenque, etc. (Sanderson.) 90 

pp. Boards 35 

Choix de Contes Contemporains. (O'Connor.) Stories by Daudet 
(5)1 Coppee (3), About (3), Gautier (a), De Musset (1). 

300PP 7° 

Price net. Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive List free. 
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Henry Holt Sr Co.'s French Text-Boohs. 

NHT PRICK 

ClainHllet Les Petite* Misses de la Vie Humaine. Modern Comedy. 

~ J5PP- Pao * r 1° *> 

Coppee's On Rend 1' Argent. School Edition. (Brooson.) A novel of 

modern Pans, full of local color. Illustrated, xiv -f 184 pp. 60 
Coppee et Maupassant, Tales. (Cameron.) Authorized edition with 
pcr:raits. Includes Coppee's Morceau de Pain, Deux Pitres, 
Un Vieux de la Vieille, Le Remplacant, etc., and Maupas- 
sant's La n tur, La Main, Garcon, un bock, Les ldees du 

Co.onel, etc. xlviii -f- 188 pp 75 

Corneilie ■ L^ Cid. New Edition. (Joyncs.) 114 pp. Boards ao 

Cinna. (Joyncs.) 87 pp. Boards ao 

Horace. (Del bos.) 78 pp. Boards ao 

Oaudet, Contes de. Eighteen stories, including La Belle Nivernaise. 

(Cameron.) With portrait. 321 pp 8c 

La Belle Nivernaise. (Cameron.) 79pp. Bds 9$ 

Du Deffand (Mine.). Eleven Letters. See Walter 75 

fcrckmann-Chatrian, Le Consent dc 1813. (Hdciier.) Vocab. 304 pp. 55 

Conies Fantastiquts. (Joynes.) .. 

Madame TheYese. (Boclier.) With vocabulary. 270 pp .. 55 

Le Blocus. (Bocher.) 258 pp. Paper 48 

Pallet's Princes de PArt. 334 pp. (Cl.,fi.oo.) Paper 5a 

Feuillet's Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauvre. Novel. (Owen.) With 

vocabulary. 289 pp 55 

Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauvre. Play. (Bocher.) 

100 pp. Boards ao 

Le Villape. Modern Play. 34 pp. Paper ao 

FeV i's Chouanset Bleus. (Sankey.) 188 pp. (CI., 80 cts.) Paper 40 

Fleury's L'Histoire de France. For Children. 373 pp 1 tc 

Foa'?» Contes Biographiques. With vocabulary. 189 pp. (CI., 80 cts.) 

Paper 40 

Petit Robinson dc Paris. With vocabulary. 166 pp. (CI., 70 cts.) 

Paper 36 

De Gaulle's Le Bracelet, bound with Mrae. De M.'s La Petite Maman. 

Plays for Children. 38pp. Paper ao 

De Girardin's La Joie Fait Peur. Modern Play. (Bocher.) 46 pp. 

Paper ao 

Halevy's L'Abbe* Constantin. (Super.) With vocabulary. Boards 40 

History. See Fleury, Lacombe, Taine, Thiers. The publishers issue 

a French History in English by Miss Yonge 80 

Hugo's Hernani. Tragedy. (Harper.) 126 pp .... 70 

Ruy Bias. Tragedy. (Michaels.) 117 pp. Bds * 40 

Selections. (Warren.) Gringoire in the Court of Miracles, A 
Man Lost Overboard. Waterloo, Pursuit of Jean Valjean and 

Cosette, etc., and 14 Poems. With Portrait. 244 pp 7a 

ir; vail leu rs de la Mer. (Owen-Paget.) Notes only. 238 

pp. Paper 80 

De Janon's Recueil de Poesies. 186 pp 80 

Labiche <et Delacour), La Cagnoite. Comedy. 83 pp. Paper... 20 

(et Delacour), Les Pet us Oiseaux. Modern Comedy. (Bocher.) 



70 pp. Paper 
\ Marti ~ 



(et Martin), La Poudre aux Ycux. Modem Comedy. (Bocher.) 

59 pp. (With vocabulary, -wnS; tut.) ao 

Lacombe's Petite Histoire du Peu pie Francats. (Bue\) 21a pp 60 

La Fontaine's Fables Choisies. (Delbos.) Boards 40 

Leclerq's Trois Proverbes. Three Little Comedies. Paper so 

Literature, Cornpends and Histories of. See separate heading. 

Prices net. Postage Zfer cent additional. Descriptive List /ret. 



Henry Holt &* Co.'s French Text-Books. 

NET PR1CH 

Loti, Selections. (Cameron.) A uthorized Ed. Viande de bbucherie, 
Chagrin d'un vieux for cat, and Selections, often a chapter in 
length, from Manage de Loti, Roman d'un Spahi, Mon Frere 
Yves, Pecheur d'Islande, Mme. Chrysantheme, etc. With por- 
trait. !xii -f 185 pp |o 70 

Mack's Bouchee de Pain. (L'Homme.) With vocabulary. 360 pp. 

(CI., $1.00.) Paper 5a 

De M a is t re's Voyage Autour de ma Chambre. 117 pp. Paper 28 t 

Les Prisonniers du Caucase, bound with Achard's Clos *' 

Pommier. 206 4- 138 pp 70 

De Maintenon. 13 Letters. See Walter 75 

Maupassant. See Coppee and Maupassant. 

Mazlre's Le Collier de Perles. Comedy. With vocab. 56 pp 30 

Merimee'8 Colomba. (Cameron.) Story of a Corsican Vendetta. 

Vocab. by Otis G. Bunnell and a portrait, xxiv + 270 pp. 50 

Moliere's L'Avare. (Joynes.) 132 pp. Boards 20 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhom me. (Del bos.) Paper 20 

Le Misanthrope. New Ed. (Joynes.) 130pp. Bds ... 20 

Musiciens Celebres. 271pp. Paper . 52 

De Musset's Merle Blanc. (Williams and Cointat.) 50 pp. Bds 30 

Un Caprice. Comedy. 56 pp. Paper 20 

De Neuville's Trois Comedies pour Jeunes Filles. 134 pp. Paper. ... 35 
Ohnet's La Filie du Depute 1 . (Beck.) A Novel of Political Life in Paris 

to-day by the author of Le Maitre de Forges, x -4- 176 pp ... 50 
Owen-Paget. Annotations. See Balzac, Feuillet, Hugo, Sand, Vigny. 
Poems, French and German, for Memorizing. (N. Y. Regents' Re- 
quirements.) 30 in each language, with music to eight of the 

German poems. 92 pp. Boards 20 

See also Hugo Selections, De Janon, and Pylodet. 
Porchat's Trois Mois sous la Neige. Journal of a young man in the 

Jura mountains. 160 pp. (CI., 70 cts.) Paper 32 

Pres8ense"8 Rosa. With vocabulary by L. Pylodet. A classic for girls. 

285 pp. (Cl.fi.oo.) Paper 52 

Pylodet'8 Gouttes de Rosee. Petit Tresor po&ique des Jeunes Per- 

sonnes. 188 pp 50 

La Mere 1'Oie. Poesies, Enigmes, Chansons, et Rondes » 

Enfantines. Illustrated. 80 pp. Boards...., 40 

Racine's Athalie. New Ed. U°ynes.) 117 pp. Bds 20 



Esther. (Joynes ) 66 pp. Boards 
~" " " (Delbos.) " 



Les Plaideurs. (Delbos.) 80 pp. Boards - , 20 

Saint-Germain 1 s Pour une £pingle. Suitable for old and young. 

With vocabulary. 174 pp. (CI., 75 cts.) Paper 36 

Ste.-Beuve. Seven of the Causeries du Landi. (Harper.) Qu*est-ce- 

Su'un classique, Grande Epoque de la Prose, Pensees 
e Pascal, La Fontaine, Memoires de Saint-Simon, 
Mme. de Maintenon, La Duchesse de Bourgogne. 

H4-176PP 75 

Ste.-Pierre's Paul et Virginie. (Kuhns.) An edition of this great 
classic, with full notes. Suitable alike for beginners 

and for college classes. x+i6opp 50 

Sand's Petite Fadette. (B6cher.) 205 pp... 6 5 

La Mare au Diable. (Joynes.) Vocab. xix -f- 122 pp. . . 40 

Marianne. (Hcnckels.) go pp. Paper 30 

Sandcau's La Maison de Penarvan. A comedy of the Revolution. 

(B&cher.) 72 pp. Boards 20 

Mile, de la Seigliere. Drama. (Bocher.) 99 pp. Boards.. 20 

Scribe 'a Les Doigts de Fee. Comedy. (B6cher.) Boards 20 

(et MeUesville) Valerie. Drama. (Bocher) Vocab. 39 pp... 20 
(et Legouve*), Bataille de Dames. Comedy. (Bocher.) 81 pp. Bds. 20 



Henry Holt Sr Co.'s French Text-Books. 

NET PRICK 

Sevigne\ aoLctters. See Walter $075 

Segur't Les Petit es Filles Modules, bound with Carraud's Les Gouters 
de la Grand'mere. With List of difficult phrases. 98 + 95 

pp. See Carraud 80 

Les Petites Filles Modeles. 98 pp. Paper 94 

Siraudin's (et Thiboust) Les Femmes qui Pleurent ("Weeping Wives."). 

Modem Comedy. 28 pp. Paper ao 

Souvestre's La Loterie de Francfort, with Curo's La Jeune Savante. 

Corned ies for Children. 47 pp. Boards ac 

Vn . u hilosophe sous les Tons. With table of difficulties. 

*37 PP- (Cl. f 6octs.) Paper 38 

Le Testament de Mme. Patural, with Drohojowska's La 
Demoiselle de St. Cyr. Plays for Children. 54 pp. 

Boards * . 20 

La Vieille Cousin e, bound with Les Ricochets. Plays for 

Children. 52 pp. Paper 20 

lame's Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. (Bdgren.) Extracts. 

With portrait. 157 pp. Boards So 

Thiers* Expedition de Bonaparte en Egypte. (Edgrer.) With portrait. 

ix + 130 pp. Boards : 35 

Toepffer's Bibliotheque de Mon Oncle. 50 

Vacquerie's Jean Baudry. Play. (Bftcher.) Paper «o 

Verconsin's Cetait Gertrude. En Wagon. Two of the best modern 

comedies for amateurs. Boards 30 

Vt* lie's Michel Stro^-nff. (Lewis.) Abridged. A tale of the Tartar 

rebellion. With portrait. 12Q pp 70 

De Vigny's Cinq Mars. (Owen-Paget.) Notes only. Paper 50 

Walter's Classic French Letters. Voltaire, Mmes. de Sevigne*, Main- 
tenon, et Du Deffand. (Walter.) 230 pp 75 

Zola Selections. (Cameron.) 

Prices net. Postage 8 per cent additional. Descriptive List fretr. 

Books Translated from the French. 

Prices retail. Carriage prepaid. See Miscel/mnjOK* Catalogue. 

About 'a The Man with the Broken Ear . $r 00 

The Notary's Nose 100 

Bacourf s Souvenirs of a Diplomat (in America* ubder Van Buren.etc). x 50 

Bazin's Italians of To-day 125 

Berlioz : Selections from Letters and Writingf . . 2 00 

Chevrillon's In India. Impressions of Trave. 150 

Chanson de Roland 225 

Gavard's A Diplomat in London (1871-877) x 25 

Guerin's Journal. With Essays by Matthew Arnold and Ste-Beuve x 25 

Guyau's Non-religion of the Futr.re 300 

Rousselet's Ralph, the Drummer boy x 50 

Ste-Beuve's English Portraits 200 

Taine's Works. Library Edit-on i3 vols Each 250 

The Pyrenees. IlPd by Dore\ (Full morocco, $20.00.) 100a 

English Literature. With 28 portraits. Gilt tops. 4 vols, in box. 7 50 

English Literature. Abridged by John Fiske. 1 Vol net 140 



